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PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS. 


“The dream’s here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me as within me; not imagined, felt.”"—SHaksPER®s. 


We have been reading a curiously interesting 
and philosophical work,* in which we find sev- 
eral very calmly written pages, on the subject of 
nightmare, dreams and somnambulism. The au- 
thor pretends that all these are produced by na- 
tural causes, and denies that any instance can be 
shown where they have had a supernatural or 
spiritual connection. In the first place he says 


very correctly that ‘‘sound sleep will often be | 
broken by pain or uneasiness occurring in a par- | 
ticular part of the body; the dream will then | 
often bear an instructive reference to the seat and | 


nature of such pain.” 
is related by Professor Stewart. ‘I have been 
told,” he says, “ by a friend that, having occa- 
sion to apply a bottle of hot water to his feet, 
he dreamed that he was making a journey to 
Mount tna, and that he found the heat of the 
ground insupportable. Another, having a blis- 
ter applied to his head, dreamed that he was 
scalped by a party of Indians.” Nightmare 
dreamers, according to the author, are usually 
lethargic, and their ideas are often wild and vis- 
ionary, and consequently he concludes that the 
grand feature of nightmare is impediment. And 
here follows an incident which Mr. Denby attri- 
butes to heat and carbonic acid gas, which he be- 
lieves produced the phantom and the feeling: 
“A battalion of French soldiers, during the 
toils and dangers of a campaign, were marching 
on a certain point on a most oppressive day, and 
at double the usual speed; their strength was 
eight hundred men, all hardy, seasoned, and 
courageous; careless of danger, despising the 
devil, and little occupied with the thoughts of 
ghosts and phantasmagoria. On the night of the 
occurrence In question, the battalion was forced 
to occupy a narrow and low building at Tropea, 
barely calculated to accommodate three hundred 
persons. Nevertheless, they slept; but at mid- 
night, one and all were roused by frightful 
screains issuing from all quarters of the house, 
and to the eyes of the astonished and affrighted 
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soldiers appeared the vision of a huge dog, which 
bounded in through the window, and rushed, 
with extraordinary heaviness and speed, over the 
breasts of the spectators. The soldiers quitted 
the building in terror. Next night, by the soli- 
citations of the surgeon and chef de bataillon, 
who accompanied them, they again resumed their 
previous quarters. “We saw,’ says the narrator, 
‘ that they slept. We watched the arrival of the 
hour of the preceding panic, and midnight had 
scarcely struck when the veteran soldiers, for the 
second time, started to their feet. Again they 
had heard the supernatural voices, again the vis- 
ionary hound had bestrode them to suffocation. 
The chef de bataillon and myself heard or saw 
nothing of these events.” 

But, after stating that the doctor considers that 
there is usually a fulness of blood in the vessels 
of the spinal marrow, which, becoming oppress- 
ed, there is no force transmitted by the nerves to 
put the muscles into action, and that distention 
of the stomach should be prevented, as the dia- 
phragm is thus pushed up against the lungs, 
causing gas to accumulate in the cavity, and that 
he advises that all indigestible substances, such 
as nuts, cucumbers, shell fish, &c., should be 
avoided, as well as late suppers, we will skip 
several pages, and come to those points of his 
argument which we most wish to consider—the 
* Prophecy of Dreams,” and “ Anachronism and 
Coincidence of Dreams.” In the first place, how- 
ever, we cannot refrain from giving the follow- 
ing incidents of somnambulism. The first oc- 
curred in Dresden. 

“As early as seven in the morning a female 
was seen walking on the roof of one of the lof 
tiest houses in the city, apparently occupied in 
preparing some ornaments as a Christmas pre- 
sent. The house stood, as it were, alone, being 
much higher than those adjoining it, and to draw 
her from her perilous situation was impossible. 
Thousands of spectators had assembled in the 
streets. It was discovered to be a handsome 
girl, nineteen years of age, the daughter of a 
master baker, possessing a small independence 
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bequeathed to her by hermother. She continued 
her terrific promenade for hours, at times sitting 
on the parapet and dressing her hair. The police 
came to the spot, and various means of preserva- 
tion were resorted to. Ina few minutes the street 
was thickly strewn with straw, and beds were 
called for from the house, but the heartless father, 
influenced by the girl’s stepmother, refused them. 
Nets were suspended from the balcony of the 
first floor, and the neighbors fastened sheets to 
their windows. All this time the poor girl was 
walking in perfect unconsciousness, sometimes 
gazing toward the moon, and at others singing or 
talking to herself. Some persons succeeded in 
— on the roof, but dared not approach her, 
or fear of the consequences if they awoke her. 
Toward eleven o’clock she approached the very 
verge of the parapet, leaned forward, and gazed 
upon the multitude beneath. Every one felt that 
the moment of the catastrophe had arrived. She 
rose up, however, and returned calmly to the 
window by which she had got out. When she 
saw there were lights in the room, she uttered a 
piercing shriek, which was re-eohoed by thous- 
ands below, and fell dead into the street.” 


“A girl, in a state of somnambulism, was ta- 
ken to church, and wept at the subject of the 
sermon. She never adverted to this impression 
when she awoke; nor could she be brought to 
recollect it until, in her next sleeping paroxysm, 
she spoke of it distinctly.” 


‘Tt is well known that the brother of Lord 
Colepepper, who was a great dreamer and som- 
nambulist, shot a guardsman and his horse. He 
was found guilty; but he was pardoned on the 
ground of his complete unconsciousness in his 
somnambulism.” 


‘¢‘T remember to have read of a French Jew, 
who walked by chance across a dangerous pass 
over a brook, in the dark, without the slightest 
fear or harm. The next day, perceiving what 
danger he had incurred, he fell down dead.” 

“In the retreat to Corunna, many of the sol- 
diers, although exhausted by a long march, and 
having actually fallen asleep, continued to move 
forward, leaving their companions behind, who 
halted and laid down to repose. 

** This is the continued association of that ex- 
citement which has produced muscular motion. 
The mind was exhausted and sleepy, the brain 
was inert; but we believe that the spinal mar- 
row does, of itself, effect motion, while the will 
and consciousness sleep; and we may also stand 
and sleep. These soldiers did not walk in their 
sleep, but slept in their walk. 

‘**T am informed, too, that Richard Turpin, in 
allusion to his famous flight to York, asserted 
i Black Bess appeared to gallop unconscious- 

y- 
“It is true; and when we reflect on the gigan- 
tic feat, we may suppose that the mare galloped 
the farther, because her consciousness of fatigue 
was not awake, and her muscular energy was 
thus concentrated.” 


Now we will turn to the “ Prophecy of Dreams,” 
where the author argues on the nature of mind 
contrasted with that of matter, which he considers 
a combination of faculties and their sympathy with 





the senses, though he does not presume to decide 
in what portion of the brain is located the prin- 
ciple of consciousness, and is in doubt whether it 
be the “ elementary principle” of Stewart, or the 
‘“*«momentary impression of sense or sensation” 
of Brown, or the ‘“ something differing from sen- 
sation” of Reid, or the “ power of feeling that 
we differ from the matter around us” of some one 
else. The author then retreats behind the scenes 
of the classic age, and tells us innumerable stories 
of the heroes of old who had prophetic visions— 
of Alexander, whose death was foretold bya dream 
of Eudemius—of the Emperior Marius, who 
dreamed that the bow of Attila was broken, and the 
death of the Hunnish king occurred the same night 
—of Caius Gracchus, Cyrus, and Socrates, whose 
deaths were foretold in dreams. Numerous in- 
stances of remarkable dreams in a more modern 
age are recited, all as singular as the following: 

“In the beginning of the 18th century, a per- 
son in the west of England dreamed that his friend 
was on a journey with two men, whose persons 
were strongly pictured in the dream, and that he 
was robbed and murdered by those companions. 
It chanced that in a short time he was about to 
journey with two men, the very prototypes of his 
friend’s dream. His earnest caution against this 
expedition so planned was slighted, and on the 
spot marked in the dream was this traveler rob- 
bed and murdered, and by the vivid description 
of the dreamer the two men were identified and 
executed. 

‘Tn other cases, the dream has been the means 
of retribution; for instance, by the discovery of 
a murderer. In “ Baker’s Chronicle” we read of 
the conviction of Ann Waters for the murder of 
her husband through the circumstantial dream of 
a friend.” 

And these, with innumerable others, Dr. Denby 
insists upon being nothing more than remarkable 
coincidences. 

This italicised word proves nothing against the 
** Prophecy of Dreams.” It is but a mere asser- 
tion, and we cannot find it followed up by any 
solid or reasonable argument. Coincidence would 
not be a good word in a criminal court. A per- 
son seen to conceal a bloody weapon in a room 
where a murder had been committed, might bea 
coincidence, but it would be a very faulty, as 
well as dangerous, rule to adopt. We decline, 
on ground so delicate, to say what is our opinion, 
or belief, or superstition, (call it by what term 
you please,) but we do assert that thousands of 
remarkable dreams are recorded and remembered, 
each one adding so much to the evidence of a 
spiritual or supernatural agency—stronger proof 
in the favor, than the assertion of a coincidence 
can be against them. What is proved by this 
assertion of the Doctor’s: ‘‘ The ideas of a dream 
may be considered asa species of delirium.” Are 
we then to suppose that persons ina delirium 
are endowed with stronger prophetic or spiritual 
powers than are consistent with soberreason? Or 
are we to believe that dreams ‘are produced, di- 
rectly, or indirectly, by the excitement of a chain 
of ideas, rational or probable in parts, but ren- 
dered in different degrees extravagant or illusive 
by imperfect association?” What chain of ideas 
could be connected with the singular dream above 
related? What associations could be connected 
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with the following told to us by a friend two 
hours since? He dreamed a night or two ago of 
three numbers—5. 8. 20. He told this to a com- 
panion who purchased a policy ticket with the 
same numbers on it. It drew thirty dollars. A 
coincidence? What connection can it have with 
a ‘‘ chain of ideas, rational or probable in parts ?” 

We have no objection to his Philosophy of 
Dreams, as applied to the common fancies of the 
brain, but we do insist that there are dreams of 
such awful spirituality—having such singular 
connection with events that are to happen, that 
no stoic’s reasoning, no calculating logic can set 
themaside. Because the brain is constantly teem- 
ing with wild fancies which shape themselves 
into dreams, that is no argument against the su- 
pernatural relation of many others. One might 
as well suppose that a merry, light-hearted, 
laughter-loving person was incapable of serious 
or manly thought. 

We now cometo the *‘ Coincidence of Dreams,” 
where we find the following, with other matter 
of equal interest: It is related by Lavelette : 

**One night, while I was asleep, the clock of 
Palais de Justice struck twelve, and awoke me. 
I heard the gate open to relieve the sentry, but I 
fell asleep again immediately. In this sleep I 
dreamed that I was standing in the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, at the corner of the Rue de |’Echelle. A 
melancholy darkness spread around me; all was 
still. Nevertheless, a low, and uncertain sound 
soon arose. All of a sudden I perceived, at the 
bottom of the street, and advancing toward me,a 
troop of cavalry ; the men and horses, however, 
all flayed. The men held torches in their hands, 
the flames of which illumined faces without skin, 
and with bloody muscles. Their hollow eyes 
rolled fearfully in their large sockets; their mouths 
opened from ear to ear, and helmets of hanging 
flesh covered their hideous heads. The horses 
dragged along their own skins in the kennels, 
which overflowed with blood on both sides. Pale 
and disheveled women appeared and disappeared 
alternately at the windows in dismal silence ; 
low, inarticulate groans filled the air, and I re- 
mained in the street alone, petrified with horror, 
and deprived of strength sufficient to seek my 
safety by flight. This horrible troop continued 
passing in rapid gallop, and casting frightful 
looks on me. Their march, [ thought, continued 
for five hours, and they were followed by an im- 
mense number of artillery wagons, full of bleed- 
ing corpses, whose limbs still quivered. A dis- 
gusting smell of blood and bitumen almost chok- 
ed me. At length, the iron gate of the prison, 
shutting with great force, awoke me again. I 
made my repeater strike; it was no more than 
midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria 
had lasted no more than ten minutes ; that is to 
say, the time necessary for relieving the sentry 
and shutting the gate. The cold was severe and 
the watchword short. The next day the turnkey 
confirmed my calculations. I, nevertheless, do 
not remember one single event in my life the 
duration of which I have been able more exactly 
to calculate.” 

Dr. Denby does not doubt the occurrence of 
divine mediations in the eras of inspiration, and 
acknowledges the evidence of Holy Scripture 
proves the occasion, and the necessity, for such 





communications ; but we doubt Ais authority for 
considering it ‘ profaneness to imagine that the 
Deity should indicate the future occurrence of 
commonplace and trivial incidents.” He has no 
reason to suppose that the most “ trivial” affair 
connected with humanity, is not a special agency 
of the Universal Director. Can he doubt for an 
instant that matters of great moment have had 
their origin in a seemingly ‘“‘ commonplace” inci- 
dent, which, by the great event connected with 
it, must consequently be an important link in the 
chain, and as particularly under the supervision 
of an intelligent Being, as the perfect whole? 
We do not agree with the author that it isa mar- 
vel that credulity, in this reflecting age, can gain 
a single proselyte, nor do we doubt but the Al- 
mighty may deen it equally as proper and as ne- 
cessary to cause revelations to be made through 
dreams in the present age, as in the patriarchial. 
There is no doubt but he may employ any agent 
at all necessary to his purpose. It is scarcely 
proper for man to suppose what his Maker would 
or would not do. The Doctor tells the following 
‘very strange coincidence in dreaming, which,” 
he says, ‘ may be startling to many superficial 
minds :” 

«« Persekius, the friend of Gassendi, after ase- 
vere fever, in 1609, was engaged in the study of 
ancient coins, weights, and measures. One night 
he dreamed he met a goldsmith at Nismes, = 
offered him a co:n of Julius Cesar for four car- 
decues. The next day this incident was repeated 
to him in reality; but he was a philosopher, and 
deemed it, as it was, but a rare coincidence. 

«* There were two sisters, who (as a learned 
physician has recorded) were sleeping together 
during the illness of their brother. One of these 
ladies dreamed that her watch, an old family relic, 
had stopped, and, on waking her sister to tell of 
this, she was answered by her thus: ‘ Alas! I 
have worse to tell you; our brother’s breath is 
also stopped.’ On the following night the same 
dream was repeated to the young lady. On the 
morning after this second dream, the lady, on 
taking out the watch, which had been perfect in 
its movement, observed that it had indeed stop- 
ped, and, at the same moment, she heard her sis- 
ter screaming; the brother, who had been till 
then apparently recovering, had just breathed his 
last.” 

“These,” says the author, “‘ are sequences, 
and not consequences ; andI might adduce a mass 
of these mere coincidences, which have been 
stretched and warped to make up a prophecy.” 
Indeed! but where is the argument. Ah, here it 
is in a child’s answer: ‘‘ If dreams are essential- 
ly prophetic, why are they not all fulfilled? and 
if one is not fulfilled, how know we if all will 
not be equally fallacious?” Ergo, if one man 
fall down and break his leg, why do not all men 
who fall down break their legs; and if one man 
falls down and does not break his leg, how 
know we that ail will not be equally fortunate? 
Admirable logic! 

Do not accuse us, dear reader, of an over 
abundance of credulity or superstition, but allow 
us to have our own opinion about these shadowy 
imaginings, though we do assume the defensive 
against the doctor. Letus say that we cannot 
agree with him, and that ten thousand dicams 
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could be recorded, all of which have been the 
heralds or precursors of ‘‘ coming events,” and we 
were assured of being read with gravity, we could 
tell marvelous stories of dreamers, as wild and 
fanciful as the most absurd tale of the Arabian 
story teller. It is known, that a certain faculty 
of dreaming belongs to families—-hereditary, as 
it were—the effect, we may suppose, of a certain 
organization of the brain, or the peculiar charac- 
ter of the mind, and associating with such per- 
sons, especially if they be above the common 
standard of intellect, it is impossible not to feel 
a respect for whatever may interest them, or for 
their sentiments or opinions on any subject, how- 
ever peculiar; and we have yet to learn that all 
these fancies are the products of an unhealthy 
imagination. We have yet to learn that the in- 
valid, as he nears the spiritual world, does not 
receive some gleamings, in his hallowed slumber, 
of the a destiny that awaits him, and that 
he is not fuller of the true spirit than the ruby- 
faced, robust stock speculator in our exchange. 
Are we not every-day creatures enough already, 
without seeking to rend the mystic veil that im- 
parts spirituality to our existence, and lends a 
mellow radiance to the atmosphere which we 
breathe ? 

There are more persons whose minds are in- 
fluenced by superstition than are willing to con- 
fess, fearing they might be laughed at; and we 
have known men to talk brave in the society of 
others, who, when alone, were the veriest vic- 
tims of a supernatural fear. It is a difficult thing 
to shake off a belief in dreams, let the taunt of 
the philosopher ring ever so loudly in your ears; 
nor do we think it more difficult to imagine a 
spiritual agency in dreams, than to believe in the 
immortality of the soul, though some persons are 
so stupid that their conception cannot reach the 
latter point, and in that particular are worse than 
the uncivilized heathen. 

We will relate a dream which has been told 
us by a lady whose word we know to be as sa- 
cred as the gospels. We have an interest in it, 
as it has influenced us from our birth, and belongs 
to us as much as our being. All persons, pro- 
bably, sometime in their lives, have dreamed of 
getting married, and so have done, and such 
things are Dr. Denby’s coincidences ; but there is 
something more than coincidence in the following : 

She dreamed that she was to be married to a 
person, pictured upon her brain, and whose im- 
age she distinctly remembered when she awoke, 
and that his christen name was The image 
was like no person with whom she was acquaint- 
ej, or had ever seen. When she told her dream 
in the morning, she was laughed at by her bro- 
thers, and so for several days, they frequently 
asking her if she had seen her promised husband, 
whenever she came home from a visit, or from 
church, where she always sat with the singers. 
Sometime after this, having gone to church one 
Sunday earlier than usual, and while she was 
waiting for service to commence, she observed a 
stranger walking up the middle aisle, looking 
from one side to the other for a seat, which was 
soon offered him. This was nothing to attract 
— attention ; but when, the hymn having 

een given out by the clergyman, and the audi- 
ence arose facing the singing gallery, she had an 











opportunity of noticing the stranger’s appearance, 
she at once recognized his face as bearing an ex- 
act resemblance to the one seen in her vision—as 
distinctly so, as a person will recognize the face 
of a familiar friend. The forenoon service pass- 
ed off without further incident ; but shortly after 
she took her seat in the afternoon, the stranger 
was invited to the choir by one of its members, 
aad sang with them. He was introduced to a 
brother of the lady, also a member of the choir, 
as Mr. , and they afterward met frequently. 
The members were in the habit of having select 
music parties at each other’s houses, and at one 
of these which occurred at the residence of the 
lady, Mr. —— was introduced, and from this an 
intimacy sprang up between the parties, which 
ripened into an attachment, and finally termina- 
ted in the nuptial ceremony; but not till after 
they were betrothed did the lady ascertain that 
his christen name was the same as appeared in 
her dream. At the time she first saw him at 
church he was a stranger in the city—a native of 
another state, and consequently it is absurd to 
suppose that this lady’s dream was “ produced, 
directly or indirectly, by the excitement of a chain 
of ideas, rational or probable in parts.” It is all 
very natural fora young lady to dream of mar- 
riage, but in the above incident, there are two 
points which the philosophy of Dr. Denby can- 
not touch—the exact resemblance of features, 
and the christen name. Incidents may be supposed 
but it will be fallacy to attempt anything like 
analogous reasoning in this instance, as at the 
time of the dream the parties had never seen or 
heard of each other. 

We could enumerate many prophetic visions 
equally as singular; but who of our readers has 
not already stored within his memory treasures 
of such wonders, each of which would be an 
argument for mysterious influence? We deny 
that because all dreams are not prophetic, none 
can be; and we do not think it profaneness to 
suppose ‘that the Deity should indicate (through 
dreams) the future occurrence of commonplace 
an trivial incidents.” Until philosophy can pierce 
through the slumbering chaos of ages, and, by its 
word of magic, unroll the scroll whereon is written 
the first principles of spiritual, and even material, 
organization—until it can make visible the mag- 
netic fluid which quickens life, and enter the 
inner sanctuary of the Invisible One, we defy it 
to utter more than words—words—words, though 
it may go on and multiply book upon book, until 
the article becomes a drug upon the shelves of 
our booksellers. 

On all subjects there is a line drawn where dis- 
tinction should begin, nor do we doubt but the 
apprehension of a misfortune often produces its 
result. Nevertheless, though as a general thing, 
we take no note of dreams, and believe that 
scarcely the smallest fractional portion of them 
are foretellers of events, still we hold it not im- 
possible that such things should be. The same 
causes do not always produce the same re- 
sults. 

Though we disagree. in some particulars, with 
the author of “The Philosophy of Mystery,” 
we acknowledge the high merit of the work, and 
believe that it will afford those who read it much 
instruction. 
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A PRIZE! 


I won—it was not worth an hour 
Of the lifetime thrown aside— 

Of_ feelings that rose in their day of power, 
A deep desponding tide! 


I won a heart—a feeble thing, 
Where passion never came 

To raise the tone of another string 
Than the solitary same. 


It knew not strong ambition, sought 
No other joy above 

The transient and the trembling thought 
Of its requited love ; 


Its passion was in this ;—no more— 
It could not bring to bear 

The birth of one new feeling o’er 
The little that was there. 


And she was one whose very brow 
In its deep beauty rose, 

Like an altar where an angel’s vow 
Might sacredly repose. 


Yet there was wanting all—the spell— 
The wizard of the dream— 

The soul that gifted the silver shell 
With the tone of its native stream. 

She's but a play-thing to caress, 
A jewel for the wear, 

What worth is woman's loveliness 
And no emotion there ? 


~~ 
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MY FIRST TRIP TONEW YORK. 
BY WHIZ. 


Tury did not come to New York some few years 
ago so cheap nor so quick as now-a-days—even 
twelve years ago the fare from Boston to this 
city was “considerably high,” for the reason 
that there was no opposition line of boats nor 
anyrail-roads. Fare from Boston to Providence, 
in a stage, two dollars: from Providence to New- 
York by steamboat, in the summer six dollars, 
in the fall eight, and in the winter season ten 
dollars. There was another route—by stage to 
Hartford, Connecticut, thence down the river to 
New York by steamboat. This was a tedious 
route, especially the staging part of it. A per- 
son was compelled to go through from Boston to 
Hartford in one day—distance a trifle over one 
hundred miles—a most awful infliction in July 
or August—for it is all up hill and down hill. 
Things are mightily more convenient at the pre- 
sent day—plenty of first class steamboats and 
excellent railroads. 

Now about twelve years ago I concluded to 
leave my mother’s quiet domicil in Boston for the 
purpose of trying my fortunes in New York. 
Heaven knows I scarcely knew why I left my 
maternal habitation, unless it was to carry out 
the general principle of Yankee roam-all-over- 
the-world-itiveness. I was going to a place I 
had strange notions of, and I went away from 
home giving no thought of the many difficulties 
that always beset the path of the wanderer. I 
had no anxious father, like the young Vermonter, 
to say to me: “ Take care of yourself, my son; 
for you are going out into the world where it is 








a good ’eal wider than ’tis here.” No, no; I 
knew it was wider; but I didn’t think I was so 
very green—brought up in Boston and green! 
Boston? gracious! I never thought any place 
equal to Boston. I didn’t know what I left my 
home for, as I said before, unless it was because 
a short time previous [ had got piqued at a most 
excellent friend, whom really I almost loved 
better than any person else in the world. There 
might have been some revenge in it; it was fool- 
ish, however; passion got the better of judg- 
ment that time, any how, as the Yankees say. 
I recollect the last time I saw him, previous to 
my leaving, he was standing on the common. 1 
was going home with a trunk I had bought—a 
little one—to pack my “duds” in. I wanted 
him to see me with it, so I passed by him with 
my trunk in my hand, quite proud and revenge- 
ful like ; I wished him to know that I was going 
to “clear out,” as I imagined he would envy 
me. Boy! How my heart ached all the time, 
though. Two words from him then would have 
kept me at home. But I don’t think he was 
foolish enough to notice me. Ah! many a ine 
walk we used to take together—we were mostly in 
each others society ;—we rode into the country 
together; we sailed in the bay together; we 
went to church—to singing-school—to places of 
amusement, always in company. We promen- 
aded the mall together, and we united in admiring 
all the beautiful young girls we met so often in 
our walks. There was the proud and magnificent 
Elizabeth D , with her brilliant black eyes, 
her raven tresses, her sweet mouth —with a form 
of such majesty—so pretty a foot—so neat an 
ankle—a real dark-eyed girl of Cadiz! 1 could 
have sworn the blood of old Spain purpled every 
vein of her soul’s sweet encasement. Ah! we 
could never help looking back when she passed 
by us. Then there was the lovely Miss T 4 
**She was a charmer.” 


She was a being made 
to love at sight. Such an eye! 








So would the 
angels look—so pitying, so mild, so heavenly— 
but description fails, and I will only say that her 
head would have made a capital study for a Ma- 
donna. But those were boyhoods ecstacies, like 
the bright colors of the butterfly’s wing, destroy- 
ed by the first contact with things ungentle. 
Alas! all these things cause me to digress. I 
must resume my thread. WellI passed my friend 
with my trunk in hand, and left him standing in 
the mall. I knew his back was turned toward 
me. It would have pleased me had he but look- 
ed toward me once. But he did not—he was 
right. 

The next morning, before five o’clock, I was 
off. The stage was at the door. I bade a hasty 
farewell, jumped in, and the next moment we 
were rattling over the pavements toward the 
Western Avenue. Not till we got out of the 
city did I notice my fellow travelers. There 
were four grown persons—three men and one 
woman with a “little one.” I soon got sick of 
my bargain; for the young’un began to squall, 
the woman began to “ hush,” and the men begun 
to chatter. The odor was not like ‘‘ Araby the 
blest,” nor anything that I know of but what it 
was. I was glad when the first stage was over 
—the second—the third—when noon came—the 
dinner-hour. Traveling creates a marvelous ap- 
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petite, and I was “ dreadful hungry.” That cost 
me thirty-one cents; it was, at least, a tax of one 
ard cent, on all my property. But i couldn’t 

elp it, especially when every one else was 
“helping himself.” We were soon off again, 
however. It was now uncomfortably warm, and 
I became greatly annoyed by a most nauseous 
smell, that proceeded from filthy old tobacco pipes 
which my male traveling companions carried in 
their vest pocket. Well, I thought I should 
die then, at any rate. Tobacco is filthy stuff, in 
its best light ; but a stale old pipe is an abomi- 
nable nuisance. By-the-way, why not go in 
strong for anti-chewing and smoking societies ? 
Would it not be a benefit to the human race at 
large? Have we no Father Matthew to com- 
mence a crusade against the vile practice? After 
all, the ladies had best take it in hand—deny 
themselves to all who use the poisonous weed in 
any shape, and thereby compel men to es-chew 
tobacco altogether. But, to go back to the stage. 
In the course of the afternoon a thunder-shower 
came up, which made it necessary to close the 
windows of the carriage. Thus was I close con- 
fined with my pleasant companions, and with the 
confined air, and the stench from those awful 
pipes, I soon began to feel sick—such a sickness 
asa green-hand feels on board a fishing smack 
off Point Judith—and ere long I was compelled to 
Jet down one of the windows, and poke out my 
head amid the “ pelting of the pittiless storm.” 
- Vivid pictures of a floated in dreaminess be- 
fore me. The thunder roared, the lightning 
flashed, and the rain poured, but what cared I 
for all these? T was wrapped up in my own 
selfish misery—misery is always selfish—and I 
only knew that I was the most miserable person 
in the world, I was so retched. All this I endur- 
ed with patience and meekess, until the next 
stopping place, where I was glad to get out. I 
was a most temperate young man in those days, 
but that time, in a fit of desperation, I called for 
a glass of brandy and water, which I drank off 
with a hearty smack, consoling my conscience by 
considering it medicine. Conscience must be 
India rubber; for only think, what an intolerable 
quantity of medicine, “of the like sort,” many 
people take now-a-days, in ‘* large doses,” with- 
out shutting their eyes or making wry mouths, 
though some call it getting drugged. The brandy, 
in fact, did make me feel better; I now deter- 
mined to ride outside with the driver, and we 
arrived at Hartford that evening at ten o’clock, 
without incident. I paid another tax of one per 
cent, for my lodging, and went “ right off” to bed 
without supper—I had no appetite; I was too 
full of wo—I guess a little home-sick. 

The next morning I was up “ bright and early,” 
and had my trunk taken on board the steamboat 
Water-W itch—don’t know where she is at this 
time. Now this was something new in my ex- 
istence—I had never been on board a steamboat 
before; and asI heard the whizzing and puf- 
fing, of steam, and the splashing of water— 
‘* Heavens !” thought I, “ s’posin’ the biler should 
bust, what in the deuce would become of me?” 
so I stationed myself at the extreme bow of the 
boat, as far, I thought, as I could get from the 
boilers, and there I remained pretty much all that 
day, occasionally recalling to my memory the 


horrible steamboat accidents that I had read about 
in the papers; and once I ventured to ask a fellow 
passenger—a benevolent looking, middle-aged man 
—if he had ever been on board a steamboat when 
her boiler bursted. At that moment the engineer 
let off some steam, and the effect convinced me 
that my knees were none of the bravest, and that 
the day was likewise exceedingly warm, for I 
began to perspire quite freely. 1 soon, however, 
became somewhat reconciled to my situation, and 
during our trip down the river I was in raptures 
with its beautiful scenery,—the scenery on the 
Hudson is no doubt very magnificent—very grand; 
|but the banks of the Connecticut have such a 
| quiet beauty of their own—such harmony of out- 
line—that no lover of nature can view them 
without feeling his better thoughts expand, and 
| becoming a wiser and a happier man. Well no- 
| thing happended worth a notice for the the rest of 
ithe passage to the “ Empire City,” where we 
| safely landed at one of its dirty docks about 
‘eleven o’clock that evening. 

A stranger on the dock of New York at eleven 
o’clock at night! Such was my case, and not 
out of my ’teens” either. The excitement of 
travel was now all over, and in this great city 
I felt very lonesome. Everybody was hurrying 
ashore, most all, no doubt, having a particular 
place to go to; but I—I stood alone; I didn 
know where to go; for to my knowledge, there 
was not a single individual in the city that I we 
acquainted with. However, I soon heard a pa. 
senger say: To Holt’s Hotel: ‘ Holt’s Hotel, 
said I to a little negro who was watching my 
trunk, and away we went. It was a dark night 
and as we passed along, the large, gloomy look 
ing buildings seemed twice as high to me as any 
I had ever before seen; but I was really puzzled 
when I passed Fulton Market—I could not g. 
that block of sheds a name, so different was ic 
from any I had before seen. We soon stopped 
at ** Holt’s,” and I really gasped with wonder as 
I looked up at the trememdous pile of white mar- 
ble. 1 was ushered into the bar-room— Two 
shillin’,’ said the little negro. Two shillings 
thought I, is thirty-three and a third cents; so I 
took out from my pocket a half dollar and asked 
the bar-keeeper to change it so that I could make 
two shillings. He gave me a quarter and two 
twelve anda half cent pieces. I gave the nigger 
the quarter and one of the other pieces, and asked 
him if that would do. He bowed, looked very 
thankful, said it would, blushed, and retired. I 
did not think at the time that I was giving the 
fellow three shillings, “* York currency.” I guess 
he would have taken my trunk anywhere else, 
had I asked him. He must have thought I was 
a liberal sort of a youngster. I soon, however, 
came to my senses, and found that I had “ guy- 
ed” myself. That negro’s grinning face appeared 
in ali my visions, throughout the rest of that 
night. I have paid a great many extra shillings 
since,—but not under similar circumstances. 

The next morning I was up early, and by seven 
o’clock I had found a boarding-house and was 
eating my breakfast. I shall never forget that 
boarding-house—now standing on the corner of 
Fulton and Gold streets, I stayed there two years, 
and two very happy years they were. Since 
then I have been tossed about like an egg-shell 
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on the ocean, but to this day I have not got back 
the extra shilling I paid the first negro I saw in 
New York, of whom any information will be 
gratefully received by me. At simple interest he 
would now owe me 23 cents. 





NAPOLEON IN THE PRISON OF NICE, 1794. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


Ir is believed that Napoleon’s imprisonment at 
Nice was in consequence of a friendship that he 
entertained for young Robespierre which caused 
him to be suspected, or jealousy for his increas- 
ing glory—the pretended object was for having 
made a journey to Genoa, the purpose of which 
was unknown to the colleagues. Declared un- 
worthy of confidence, and dismissed the army, 
he immediately addressed a letter to the repre- 
sentatives who arrested him, in the following con- 
cise and energetic style, a few fragments of which 
we subjoin. 

“You have suspended me from my functions 
—arrested, and declared me suspected : 

‘** Therein you have branded me without judg- 
ging—or rather judged without hearing: 

‘Ina revolutionary state there are two classes, 
the disaffected and the patriots. 

**In which class would you place me? 

s* Since the beginning of the revolution have I 
not been ever attached to its principles ? 

«* Have not I always been seen in the struggle, 
whether against the domestic enemy, or as a sol- 
dier against the foreigner ? 

**T have sacrificed the rest of my department 
—TI have abandoned my ease and comforts—I 
have left all for the republic. 

“Since which I have served before Toulon 
with some distinction, and have earned at the 
hands of the army of Italy a share of those laurels 
acquired at the taking of Saorgio, of d’Oneille, 
and at Tanaro. 

«On the discovery of the conspiracy of Robes- 
pierre, my conduct was that of a man of principle 

«They cannot then withold from me the title 
of patriot. 

**Why am I declared suspected without hay- 
ing been heard ? 





“ Innocent-a patriot-calumniated—what should | 

be the measures taken by the committee—ol | 

what can they complain in such a man? 

«If three men declared that I have committed | 

_a crime, I could not complain of the Jury who} 
might condemn me. 

‘Ought representatives to put the Government 

to the necessity of being unjust and impolitic ? 

‘“‘ Hear me; destroy the oppression that envi-| 
rons me, and restore me in: the estimation of | 
patriotic men. 

«An hour after that, if the wicked desire my 
life, I shall esteem it but little, | have despised it 
often. Yes, the sole idea that it may be still use- 
ful to my country, makes me sustain the burden 
with courage.” 

This protest, noble and elevated in its simpli- 
city, led the representatives to reflect that they 
had to do with a man of high capacity, and that 
it would be, therefore, hopeless to attempt to curb 








him by arbitrary persecution, without exposing 


themselves to a protracted and vigorous resistance. 
Considering then the exigencies of the moment, 
and warned by the suggestions of prudence, Al- 
bitte and Sallicetti, together with General Dumer- 
bion, revoked provisionally their arrest, and pro- 
nounced the Thecntion of General Bonaparte, 
“whose military and local knowledge,” they 
said, “‘ may be of use to the republic.” 

Meanwhile, the thermidorian reaction having 
delivered the direction of the military committee 
to a captain of artillery, named Aubry, Napoleon 
was suspended from his command, and appointed 
General of infantry, to serve in La Vendée. In- 
dignant at a change so injurious, and little dis- 
posed to devote the talent he was conscious of 
possessing in so unworthy a service ; he hastened, 
on arriving in Paris, to iender his resignation to 
the military committee, where he failed not to 
express himself with much warmth and vehe- 
mence. Aubry was inflexible; he told Napoleon 
that he was young, and that he must make wa 
for his seniors, to which Napoleon responded, 
that one soon became old on the field of battle, 
and that he was no longer young. The presi- 
dent of the committee had never seen fire. 

The anecdote is briefly recorded by Sir Walter 
Scott. In August 1794, while stationed at Nice, 
with the rank of Chef de Bataillon, Buonaparte 
was superseded and imprisoned; in consequence 
of his having incurred the suspicion of Laporte 
and the other ‘ Representatives” of the people. 
His confinement, however, was of brief duration; 
his freedom followed inquiry, and ‘‘ WHEN THE 
OFFICER ENTERED WITH THE ORDER FOR HIS RE- 
LEASE, HE FOUND NAPoLEON BUSY IN HIS DUNGEON, 
STUDYING THE MAP OF ITaLy.” The conquest of 
Italy rapidly followed ; and who shall say how 
largely this temporary durance may have contri- 
buted to convert the comparatively obscure soldier 
into the Emperor of France, and the master of all 
Europe—save and except England! Bourrienne 
supplies more minute particulars concerning the 
imprisonment, and adds this remarkable para- 
graph. ‘Had the circumstance occurred three 
weeks earlier, and had Buonaparte been arraigned 
before the Committee of Public Safety, previous 
to the 9th Thermidor, there is every probability 
that his career would have been at an end; and 
we should have seen perish on the scaffold, at 
the age of twenty-five, the man who, during the 
twenty-five succeeding years was destined to as- 
tonish the world by his vast conceptions, his gi- 
gantic projects, his great military genius, his ex- 
traordinary good fortune, his faults, reverses, and 
final misfortunes.” As it was, his release was 
not effected without a strong and earnest appeal 
to the *‘ Representatives.” It is of some length, 
as printed by Bourrienne, from a MS. in the 
handwriting of Junot, with corrections by the 
hand of Napoleon, It exhibits all the character- 
istics of his writing—his short sentences, his 
abrupt rather than concise style, his sometimes 
elevated ideas, and always his plain good sense, 

It is no light proof of the interest and value of 
this picture, that it was purchased by the Duke 
of Wellington, at the gallery of the British In- 
stitution, in 1841; and that it now occupies a 
most conspicuous place in his limited but very 
choice collection of the works of British Masters, 
at Apsley House, 











Scarcety a thousand paces eastward of the gates | entirely deserted from its state of utter dilapida- 


of the little town of Guens, famous for the lion- 
like defence of Turrissit against the great Suley- 
man in 1532, is situated a lovely valley, nestled 
beneath one of the frontier mountains of the 
stupendous chain which divides the province of | 
Kisenberg from Austria. 
stretches of corn-field and orchard, interspersed 
with clumps of forest trees, make the whole 
valley seem like one vast garden; while the clear | 
and sparkling stream of the Guens, which gives | 
its name to the town, meanders in many a wavy 
line amid the dense vegetation, swelling onward 
in fantastic curves through the pleasant greenery, | 
catching the sunlight in its course, and brawling | 
with every pebble in its shallow bed. Wild 
flowers enamel its banks, and water-fow] build | 
their nests amid its sheltering sedges; nor would | 
any dream during the summer months, when, in| 
several spots a strong man may clear it ata bound, | 
that gathering force and volume as the winter| 
pours its icy breath over the valley, and fed by 
the torrents which sweep down the neighboring | 
declivities, it overflows its channel, and spreads 
ruin and destruction over the surrounding coun- | 
try ; whence it is called by the peasantry of the’ 
province ‘the wicked Guens.” 
By following the course of this capricious 
stream for about a league (an easy and a pleasant | 
task to the lover of fine scenery), the pilgrim 
arrives at the foot of a lofty and almost perpen- 
dicular rock, inaccessible upon three of its sides, 
and crowned by the ruins of an extensive and 
stately castle, the remains of the fortress of Loc-| 
kenhaus, formerly a stronghold of the Nadasdy | 
family, and now a possession of Prince Ester- | 
hazy. So perfectly is its outline preserved, that, | 
even from a short distance, it has all the appear- 
ance of being habitable; but it is in reality almost! 


tion, affording shelter only toa few laborers, who 
contrive to make its questionable accommodation 
subservient to their own penury, and who prefer 
the sheltered nooks afforded by the angles of its 
substantial stone-work to the less secure huts of 


Rich meadows, and! mud or timber which would be their alternate. 


Even in this state of decay, however, the cas- 
tle of Lockenhaus is well worthy of a visit, for 
its extraordinary vaults cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the traveler One of these, which 
was formerly the sepulchre of the Nadasdy fami- 
ly, is builtof ponderous square stones, and vault- 
ed in round arches boldly proportioned, which 
rest on columns of prodigious girth. It is of 
considerable length, being, in fact, a subterranean 
gallery, lighted only by one circular aperture, 
which was closed by a stone, after the manner of 
the tombs of the patriarchs as described in holy 
writ. A second, situated under the suite of rooms 
once appropriated to the lord of the castle, and 
dug deep into the solid rock, is divided into two 
distinct compartments, by a long line of stunted 
pillars, npon which the rounded arches descend 
low and heavily; and the whole subterranean 
has been elaborately ornamented with statues 


| carved in wood, of which some fragments still 


remain This singular vault is gained througha 
vast hall, lighted very imperfectly by two narrow 
arched windows, having in the right hand cor- 
ner a well, dug fifty fathoms deep into the rock, 
and surrounded by a blood-red stain in a broad 
and ghastly circle, whence this dreary subterra- 
nean is called the Hall of Blood. 

Fitly was it named; for pure, and noble, and 
innocent blood was indeed poured forth like wa- 
ter where that stain exists ~shed at midnight— 
when the world without was hushed in sleep, 
and peace brooded over earth and sky, only to 
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be scared away by the foul deeds of men! Blood, 
of which the crimson trace shall be found at 
Lockenhaus so long as one stone of the grim old 
pile shall be left upon another. 

In times long gone by, ere yet the Nadasdys 
themselves were lords of the fortress, it was the 
property and one of the manystiony,. Ids of the 
Templars. In calm retiremest, and strict adher- 
ence to the rules of their order, righting the 
wronged, sustaining the feeble, and avenging the 
oppressed, the knights found a worthy equiva- 
lent for the deprivation of the mere worldly hon- 
ors and ephemeral triumphs to which most of 
them were entitled by their high blood and exal- 
ted position ; and they wore the red cross with 
proud humility, and passed their tranquil days 
amid the affection of their retainers, without one 
suspicion of the storm which was about to burst 
above their devoted heads. Deep as was their 
regret at the discontent and opposition which had 
manifested itself against them in France, they 
never for a moment contemplated the possibility 
of the frightful consequences which ensued ; and 
it was consequently with a consternation for 
which language has no words that they learnt 
the execution of their grand master, and the sen- 
tence of extermination which had been pro- 
nounced against their order by the council of 
Vienna. Henceforward, none of them ventured 
to leave the walls of the castle lest they should 
Jose their loves; and it having been a part of 
their policy to keep the fortress at all times well 
provisioned in the event of any hostile demon- 
stration, they resigned themselves to their ad- 
verse fortune with what patience they might, 
although not without a gloomy presentiment of 
future ill. 

The obedience of the count-king, Robert of 
Anjou, to the will of the pope, by whom the de- 
struction of the Templars had been vowed, they 
could not for one moment doubt, as he was in- 
debted to the pontiff for his crown and kingdom 
of Hungary ; and thus it was with more misgiv- 
ing than surprise that after the lapse of a few 
months, the warder one day announced the ap- 
proach of a royal herald, who demanded admis- 
sion to the castle, and speech of the venerable 
knight who held the keys of the fortress. 

The gates were immediately opened, and the 
herald ushered into the great hall, where the 
Templars were ranged about their chief, who 
occupied a high-backed chair on the dais, be- 
neafh a canopy bearing the insignia of the red 
cross, and flanked by half a dozen infidel ban- 
ners. Nothing could be more venerable than his 
appearance, as he sat there with a calm brow and 
a steady eye, like one beyond fear of king or 
kaiser, who owned no allegiance save to the head 
of his own order: his ample robes falling about 
him in large folds; his bald head glistening like 
marble in the light which fell from the high mul- 
lioned window at his back, and his long snowy 
beard descending to his girdle. His sword lay on 
a cushion by his side, together with his spurs, 
and an illuminated missal, in that age beyond all 
price ; and as the herald approached, he rose, and 
made courteous obesience, after which he re- 
sumed his seat, and assumed an attitude and ex- 








those about him. Upon the brow of some might 
be read a stern and proud defiance, while the 
features of others bore an expression of anxiety 
which they sought in vain to disguise under a 
semblance of impatient haughtiness. 

The herald, however, wasted no time in com- 
menting either upon the dignity of the chief, or 
the passionate demonstrations of the assembled 
Templars; but at once opened his mission by ex- 
claiming in a tone of rude defiance, 

«Ye well know, knights and nobles, where- 
fore I am here; for ye have not now to learn 
the edict of the Council of Vienna, by which 
your order has been abolished; neither need I 
dilate upon the crimes which have been expiated 
by several of your brethren by a death of fire. 
Ye are all alike guilty ; and yet, lest it should 
be that some one among you may be able to ex- 
culpate himself from the heavy charges where- 
with ye all stand charged, the King of Hungary, 
your lord and mine, unwilling that the innocent 
should suffer, hath convoked a high court of jus- 
tice, before which ye will be free to offer such 
defence as ye can bring to bearagainst your guilt 
—and Iam here, armed with the royal mandate, 
to summon you to the trial.” 


| A deep and indignant silence succeeded to this 


address; and every gaze was turned upon the 
venerable chief who occupied the chair of state ; 
but for a moment he did not answer the appeal. 
Suddenly, however, a light burned in his eye 
which had been for years extinguished; and he 
rose slowly and proudly, with all the firm grace 
and self-possession of unbowed manhood; and 
waving his arm haughtily in the direction of the 
herald, he replied in a voice as firm, as sonorous, 
and fearless as his own. 

“ You say well, Sir Herald; we are indeed ac- 
quainted with the edict of extermination which 
hath been fulminated against us. We are not 
ignorant of the martyrdom of some of our best 
and bravest—of the sainted death of our holy 
and pious knight-commanded, the head and bul- 
wark of our order. We need no teaching to 
comprehend of what crime both they and we are 
held to be guilty: nor do we, in the conscious- 
ness of our innocence, fearto submit our lives or 
our actions to the cognizance of justice. We 
cannot, however, forget that our brethren now in 
Heaven were illegally murdered: and the remem- 
brance does not tend to induce us willingly to 
place ourselves in the same ruthless hands, with- 
out a full assurance that, until our guilt be prov- 
ed, we shall not be condemned to die the death of 
the felon and the traitor. We therefore demand 
that the royal word be pledged for our safety, 
until we be pronounced death-worthy by the laws 
| of our country; and without this surety, not one 
lof these brave knights, my followers and chil- 
‘dren, will set foot beyond the ramparts. To 
prove to you that I speak not without assurance 
| of this fact, I call upon each Templar who is 

minded to submit in this to my authority, and to 
| redeem my word, to lay hand upon his sword.” 
| Jn an instant the gauntletted palm of every 
| knight there present was struck heavily upon the 
| hilt of his weapon, and the clash and clangour of 
the smitten metal awoke the greedy echoes of the 





pression of quiet attention. Far different, how-| hall so startlingly, that the herald involuntarily 
ever, were the look and bearing of many of' stepped back a pace, and half drew his own 
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sword, ere he remembered that the character in 
which he came was sacred, and that his emotion 
was an insult to those about him, and a deep 
shame to his own chivalry. The hot blood 
mounted to his brow, and he withdrew his fingers 
hurriedly from their clasp, as he exclaimed: 

** Your treason be on your own heads, knights 
and warriors: I will do your bidding to the King, 
though little do I deem that it will avail you in 
this strait ;’ and as he ceased speaking, he turned 
to leave the hall. 

*‘ Bear him company to the gates, my brothers,” 
said the chief; ‘and show him all courtesy; nor 
suffer your vow of hospitality to the stranger and 
the wayfarer to fail you in this case, even al- 
though his errand may have proved vain as well 
as offensive.” 

He was obeyed ; the herald strode forth after a 
slight and abrupt salutation, and was followed 
by all present save the chief himself. Beside his 
stirrup stood an attendant with a goblet of rich 
wine, which he tendered in silence to the depart- 
ing guest, who put it aside carelessly with his 
hand, and then walking toward a fountain in the 
court-yard, filled his palm with water and swal- 
lowed it hurriedly; after which he emptied a 
second handful upon the pavement, as if to inti- 
mate that he had accepted only that which was 
valueless from the brotherhood ; and in the next 
instant he was in the saddle, and galloping under 
the gateway, followed by his two armed atten- 
dants. 

A few days only had elapsed, when the same 
messenger re-appeared before the fortress of Lock- 
enhaus, but on this occasion he did not seek for 
entrance. The blast of his bugle summoned the 
whole body of the Templars to the ramparts, 
whence they heard themselves proclaimed as trai- 
tors and outlaws, who had by opposition to the 
royal will, and a refusal to submit to the authority 
of the tribunal convened to pass judgment upon 
them, tacitly confessed their guilt; and thus they 
found themselves suddenly and utterly dependent 
upon their own exertions and resources. 

These were not long suffered to remain untried, 
for ere a week passed by, the castle was beleag- 
uered on all sides by the royal troops, who com- 
menced their offensive operations like men certain 
of success ; but the well-provisioned and equally 
well-prepared condition of the garrison, rendered 
the capture of the fortress a measure alike of dif- 
ficulty and danger ; for the Templars were at once 
experienced and desperate. It was, as they wel] 
knew, the last hazard of the die; and they met 
the danger like men who felt that there was no 
alternative save a death of honor in that unequal 
resistance, or a life of ignominy in the event of 
failure. So bravely did they bear themselves in 
the emergency that a disheartening doubt of ulti- 
mate success began to pervade the beleaguering 
soldiery ; and the royalist general abated some- 
what of the boastful insolence with which he had 
on his arrival affected to look upon the vermin 
who had been hunted to their holes, only to be 
driven thence, and run to death by his own troops; 
and to comprehend, however slowly and reluctant- 
ly, that even caged as they were within four walls, 
and cut off from all hope of external aid, the ene- 
mies whom he came there to crush were no con- 
temptible and craven foes, to be scared by threats, 





or subdued by the vision of a King’s frown, 
turned on them in furtherance of his own ambi- 
tion, and not called up by their own demerits. 

Thus were things circumstanced when one vile 
traitor, haunted by the fear of ultimate failure on 
the part of his companions, to whose fortunes he 
was bound by a solemn vow, made his escape 
from Lockenhaus under cover of the darkness, 
and sped to the camp of the enemy. He was 
welcomed with the false and hollow welcome of 
the renegade: and, like Judas, he sold his soul, 
not indeed for thirty pieces of silver, but for a 
yet meaner price—the safety of his own worth- 
less life. He remained an hour in the tent of the 
general, where he was fed with praises and pro- 
mises, and encouraged by pledges too magnificent 
even to be redeemed: and then, intoxicated with 
wine and hope, he crawled back through the 
silent midnight, like some base reptile polluting 
the beautifu! and tranquil bosom of nature, by its 
foul passage, and returned to his watch upon the 
wall. 

All had been carefully arranged between the 
traitor and his new ally: the position of the 
secret door through which the royal troops were 
to gain access to the interior of the fortress, had 
been ascertained; the hour of the attempt fixed 
for the following midnight; and the certainty of 
a speedy and complete triumph gave new energy 
to the feasting in the tents of the besiegers, while 
it induced them throughout the day to relax in 
their operations against the fortress, like men 
who began to weary of an apparently hopeless 
hostility. 

Prudent as they were, the comparative supine- 
ness of the enemies infused fresh hope throughout 
the gallant little garrison; and when the night- 
watch had been set, the whole body of the Tem- 
plars collected in the subterranean hall to discuss 
their future measures, for of their present security 
they entertained no doubt; strong in the con- 
sciousness of their own courage, and amply sup- 
plied with provisions, water, and fuel, they were 
well aware that the fortress was invulnerable 
save by treachery, and who could be a traitor 
beneath the banner of the red cross! Thus, then, 
it was with high hearts and hopeful brows that 
they followed their venerated chief to the hall of 
council, where the moonlight which streamed 
through the narrow windows lay clear and cold 
upon the tesselated pavement; and the effigies of 
their buried brethren seemed to mingle in their 
deliberations. Without the hall the gallant Tem- 
plar Servient held his watch, and as he paced to 
and fro, blotted out at intervals the narrow stream 
of light which contrasted its silvery beauty with 
the ruddy glare of the torches which burnt in iron 
sockets along the walls. 

Suddenly a deep groan, a heavy fall, and the 
tramp of armed men broke upon the ears of the 
assembled knights, and in an instant every hand 
grasped a weapon, and a simultaneous rush was 
made toward the entrance of the hall. Across 
the threshold lay the body of Servient with a 
dagger in his heart, but they had no time to raise 
it from the earth, for as the door fell back the 
enemy were already upon them. Fearful was 
the carnage that ensued. The Templars fought 
with all the maddened energy of desperation ; and 
each, as he struck at his foe, pressed back the 
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aged chief, who sought to force himself a passage 
through the thick ranks of his brethren, as though 
in the wild hope that he at least might be saved. 
Fierce was the conflict, and as brief as fierce. 
Overpowered by numbers, the betrayed knights 
fell thick and fast before the weapons of their 
still increasing enemies, until, at length, the gray- 
haired chief stood alone amid a host of foes. 

For an instant there was a pause; it might be 
that a passing belief in the superior value of a 
living prisoner to that of a dead foe crossed the 
minds of the royalist soldiery: it might even be 
that the venerable aspect of the aged Templar 
touched the hearts of a few among them : but be 
the impulse what it might, the effect endured not 
long; for, in the next moment, an herculean arm 
was raised in air, and, as it descended, the hoary 
head of the veteran knight was cleft in twain, 
and he fell heavily upon a heap of dead. 

Five centuries have elapsed since the perpe- 
tration of that fearful tragedy, and still the gory 
belt surrounds the well beside which the Tem- 
plars were massacred. Tradition tells that numer- 
ous efforts have been made without effect to wash 
away the ghastly stain; and the more credulous 
of the peasantry talk of sheeted spectres haunting 
at midnight the unholy spot, and renewing the 
vestiges which the hand of man has removed 
during the day from the Hall of Blood. 


THE THREE WESTMINSTER BOYS. 


HE Magic Lantern, which belonged to Dodsley, 

as elegantly and ingeniously formed. He chose 
s exhibit its wonders himself; and story, and 
picture, aiding and illustrating each other, agree- 
ably occupied several NIGHTS OF THE ROUND 
TABLE. 

“Peep, and tell us what you see, Charles,” 
said the reverend showman to our old friend 
Charles Herbert.—* An old building, forms, desks, 
a lofty large room, many boys and youth, and 
three apart and prominent.”—“ Let me look,” 
cried Sophia,—‘* Westminster school, I declare! 
and those three boys !—one very noble and grace- 
ful; the next dark, thoughtful resolute, with 
keen eyes, and compressed lips; and the third— 
O! how gently, yet brightly he smiles, dear bash- 
ful boy, as his dark, bold companion extends his 
arm, haranguing and pointing forward to some 
high distant object! A picture is it,—a figure in 
state robes ?—or is it to the insignia blazoned on 
that desk ?—Nay,I daresay he wishes to be head- 
master.” 

** Have youall seen the three school-fellows ?” 
asked Mr. Dodsley; ‘‘ look at them well, for here 
they part on the path of life, never to meet again. 
Presto! change :—W hat see you now, Sophia ?” 
—‘ Still the dark stern youth, and the gentle 
timid one :—they are older now, but I know them 
well. The noble-looking boy has disappeared 
The scene seems chambers in the temple. Through 
an open window I havea glimpse of gardens: 
piles of huge books are lying on tables, floors, and 
shelves. The dark resolute youth pores on a 
black letter folio, and makes as it were notes or 
extracts. The other leans by the window, gaz- 





ing over the gardens, a small open volume flut- 
tering in his relaxed hand. Ha! I read on it 
‘Thomson’s Seasons.’”—‘‘ Yes, Sophia, your 
gentle law-student is an idle rogue; he has been 
seduced into the ‘ primrose paths of poesy’—let 
us see the result;—meanwhile here is another 
picture.”—“ Beautiful ! beautiful!” cried the ad- 
miring girl, “A large ship !”— An outward- 
bound Indiaman,” said Mr. Dodsley. ‘ All her 
sails set,” continued Sophia. ‘ How proudly, 
how statelily she ploughs her way, breasting the 
waters like aswan. And there, on her deck, that 
noble gentleman, the third Westminster boy,— 
and yet not he,—walking so proudly as if in ac- 
cordance with the majestic motion of the brave 
ship. I am glad to meet him again:—and all 
those military attendants—the gaudily dressed 
musical band,—the plumed officers,—and he the 
centre of all! Whata great man he must be, 
and how well honor become him!” 

** Shall we follow his progress to the East, or 
return to yonder gloomy, sombre chamber in the 
temple ?”—* Both,” cried several young eager 
voices; “‘ we must trace them all,—all the three 
school-fellows.” 

The next view was of a large Oriental city, its 
architectural splendor and magnificence of out- 
line glittering in the dazzling, but uncertain bril- 
liance of the morning sun; domes and minarets, 
Mahomedan mosques, and Indian pagodas, foun- 
tains, and palaces, and stately dwellings, spark- 
ling in the out-pouring of the increasing flood of 
intense and golden light. Over this scene were 
grouped and scattered Mussuimans, Arab war- 
riors, Brahmins, and Sepoys,—all in diversified 
and picturesque costumes,—ornamented palan- 
quins, European officers richly dressed, and mount- 
ed on beautiful horses; elephants prancing in 
their splendid trappings; females and children, 
their dark skins and silky hair, and large black 
eyes, contrasting with their white and gaudily 
spangled dresses ; dancing girls, and marabouts, 
—all, in short, that could compose a picture of 
Oriental beauty and splendor; and that princely 
man, now of middle age, on the large white ele- 
phant, still the centre of all. 

The scene changed slightly, and discovered the 
interior of the magnificent saloon of a residence 
that appeared royal, where the noble figure, whom 
Sophia still declared the third boy of Westminster 
school, received, in Oriental state, homage, paid 
with the lowest prostrations of the East, from a 
long train of nawaubs, rajahs, and envoys, illus- 
trious captives or princely tributaries, whom his 
policy or his prowess had subdued to the domin- 
ion of England. Royal and magnificent was all 
about him; his aspect grave, dignified, and elate, 
his steps and air majestic; yet the shadow of 
deep, anxious thought, of heart-struck care, at 
times darkened his embrowed visage. Whence 
then had fled the generous, sunny, open smile, 
that lightened the gray walls of Westminster 
school ?—the noble, free expression of the young 
man, who so proudly trode the deck of the out- 
ward-bound Indiaman ? 

‘* Alas! what chance!” said Sophia; ‘TI al- 
most dread, yet long to follow him farther.” 

Dim, troubled, misty scenes next flitted by; 
battles hid in smoke and obscurity; the wide 
plain of Hindostan flooded or desolate,—naked 
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huddled millions,—signs of disaster, famine, and| passed over him; but he is, as you see, better 
misery ; and in the foreground still that princely | now,—there is even an occasional flash of humor 
man, his features ploughed with care, knitting | kindling over those placid features,—of which, 
his brows in fierce anger and disdain, stamping | however, gentle kindness, deep, holy submission, 
on the ground, while his eastern slaves cowered | is the fixed and habitual expression.” 
around him, as he hastily perused letters and| ‘It makes my heart ache o see him so far 
despatches, his English secretary, attendants, and | thrown out,” said Sophia; ‘‘10r even at West- 
aids-de-camp standing back, anxiously scanning | minster I liked him best”—‘‘ He was my boy 
his looks, and reading his troubled mind in his/ too,” cried Fanny. This was not quite correct, 
working and eloquent features. | for Sophia had expressed strong sympathy with 
This scene passed, and he was next seen in an| the “ noble boy,” as she called him, and great 
English ship, more stately if possible than the| admiration of the Oriental Vice-king; but Mr. 
former vessel, freighted with all the rich and rare| Dodsley accepted her own interpretation of her 
productions of the East; but the bright look had | altered feelings, and said ‘‘ He was ‘a stricken 
waxed dim, the buoyant spirit of the outward-| deer that left the herd’—nor was he free from 
bound voyager was now heavy and slow. Anon,| blame; but his dark hour is past. Shall we fol- 
and he lay reclined on a couch on the deck, under | low him to his humble abode, not far from those 
a silken and gold awning. A physician felt his| church-yard elms, or return to those scenes of 
poms black servants in splendid costumes fanned | splendor, of grandeur, of substantial wealth, of 
im; others approached with profound salams, | real power, in which his early compeers preside, 





— perfumes, and offering service, as they | 
might have done to a divinity. Indifferent to all, 
his eye remained riveted on one paper, on a few 
cabalistic words, which, like the damned blood- 
spot on the hand of Lady Macbeth, would not 
out, could not sweeten. 

“Turn we again to England,” said Mr. Dod- 
sley, shifting the scene, “ to our stern, ambitious, 
iron-minded man, of invincible purpose, of un- 
conquerable perseverance, and, let me add, of 
strong intellect, and yet stronger ambition ;—there 
you see him, the. slough of the temple cast, in 
the king’s bench, in the court of chancery, in the 
commons’ house of parliament, every energy of 
his mind in perpetual activity, already surrounded 
by satellites, the ministers or slaves of his will, 
subdued by that mighty and resistless will to its 
own purposes of selfish aggrandizement, of in- 
trigue nnd political ambition, and, it may occa- 
sionally be, of pure patriotism. And now every 
obstacle overcome, undermined, or boldly tram- 
pled under foot, see him make one grand spring 





to reach the height at which every act of his life 
has aimed; while all men, the stronger as well | 
as the feebler spirits, give way to his resistless 
progress, or cheer him on to the spot where lie 
the coveted rich robes, the patents, and the purses, 
and by these the mighty insignia of the lord high 
chancellor of England.” 

“I begin to long for a glimpse of our gentle 
boy now,” said Sophia, ‘dreaming over his 
Thomson's Seasons.’ Has he been borne down 
by the torrent which has carried his bold and 
daring companion so high and far?—Our gentle 
interesting boy !—has he been cast away like a 
weed, or has he cast away himself ?’—** You 
shall judge,” said Mr. Dodsley,—*‘ Here is our 
lost one——” And there he was, the very boy, 
developed in the thin, melancholy, woe-worn 
man, sitting lonely on a tombstone, under the 
elms of a country church-yard.—* He is a curate 
of that church,” said Sophia ; ‘‘ and I daresay he 
has lost his wife or his child. How refined and 
how expressive are his faded features; a look of 
meek resignation, stealing over the traces of some 
deep mysterious affliction.” 

«* He never was in orders, nor yet had wife or 
child, my sprightly guessor,” said Mr. Dodsley. 
** Mental blight, dark and fearful trial, and the 








utter desolation of worldly prospects, have all 


guiding or wielding the energies and the destinies 
of nations ?” 

“ Follow him, sir,” said Sophia; and the boys, 
though anxious for more stirring pictures of life, 
politely yielded to her wish. The quickly shift- 
ing scenes exhibited a dull, dingy, and even mean- 
looking house, in the centre of a small fifth-rate 
market town, and again a low-roofed parlor in 
that house, very plainly furnished with things 
neither fine nor new, and still less fashionable. 
Here sat an elderly, but comely gentlewoman 
knitting ; and before her stood a plain tea equip- 
age, waiting, as the next scene showed, the ar- 
rival of the loiterer under the church-yard elms, 
whom she seemed to welcome with the placid 
smile of long-tried affection. This scene looked 
brighter than the former. The old window cur- 
tain was let down, the old sofa wheeled in, the 
tea-kettle was steaming,—and it was singing also, 
no doubt, if pictures could give out sounds ; the 
shadows of a blazing fire of wood were danc- 
ing and quivering on walls and roof, and shining 
on all the polished surfaces of the furniture ; and 
a couple of hares at a touch were seen in another 
scene, leaping from a box. They gamboled and 
wheeled on the well-brushed carpet, their be- 
nevolent master and protector looking on their 
sports, and caracoles, and gambades, with pleas- 
ed, affectionate, and even interested eyes. 

‘«‘ How lively those scenes—they are nature it- 
self, Mr. Dodsley,” said Miss Jane Harding— 
‘‘Your magic lantern is the finest mimic repre- 
sentation of life I ever saw.” 

«I know whereabouts we are now,” cried So- 
phia, in a low, earnest, yet delighted tone of voice, 
«Olney! Cowper! Mrs. Unwin!—Ah! sulky 
Tiney, and Mistress Bess the vaulter !”—* Let 
me see, let me see,” cried the younger children ; 
and Sophia had now a much stronger object of 
interest than the pictured scene, which she left to 
Fanny and Charles, and the other little ones. 

“But the studious, thoughtful youth, who 
poured over the folio in the temple,” she cried, 
“the dark-browed, stern man of the chancery 
court, Cowper's early friend—who was he ?” 

** Edward Thurlow, lord high chancellor of 
England.”—* And that other boy—the noble boy 
—the Westmfnster scholar ?” said Sophia. 

‘Warren Hastings, governor-general of India. 
These three youths started from the same point. 
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In birth, Cowper was certainly the most distin-| discipline quite peculiar—very different, indeed, 


guished of the three ;—of their respective talents | 
we will now speak—great men they all were— 
good men too, let us hope. The lot was cast | 
intothelap. All started for the prize :—by routes | 
how different did each gain the appointed place | 
where all human travelers meet! What then) 
were their gains ?—which was happiest in his) 
course of life >—But we must follow them farther ; 
true is the Italian proverb, which says that no| 
man can be pronounced happy till he is dead !| 
Which of the three Westminster boys became the | 
best man? Which most nobly fulfilled his duties | 
to his God, his country, and his kind? Which 
—now that they all are gone to their reward— 
enjoys the widest, the purest, the highest fame? 
W hich remains the best model to the youth of 
England ?—Not one of the three faultless, without 
doubt; but which of these three great men comes 
nearest the mark at which you, my boys, would 
aim 2?” 

“I suppose lord Thurlow was chancellor be- 
fore Henry VII.’s time,” said Fanny Herbert; 
and Charles added in explanation, ‘* Our history 
of England only begins then, so we dont’t know 
lord Thurlow. Sir Thomas More, you remem- 
ber, Fanny ?—he was a merry, kind man, that 
chancellor.” 

** Your history goes back to a decently remote 
period,” said Mr. Dodsley, smiling at the ob- 
servation of the young historians. ‘‘ Lord Thur- 
low held this high office at a very recent date, in 
the reign of George III., at the same time that 
Mr. Hastings exercised the mighty government 
of the East, and Mr. Cowper lived in neglect, 
and obscurity, composing his poetry.” 

“If we were to judge by our little audience,” 
said Mrs. Herbert, “‘ one of your questions, nay, 
perhaps two, are already answered The modest 
poet, living apart in that nameless obscurity, al- 
ready enjoys not only a higher, but a more uni- 
versal fame than either of his youthful compeers. 
All our good little folks here know him, less or 
more, in his daily life, as well as in his beautiful 
verse ; they read him, and quote him, and love 
him, and, by daily draughts from his stores of 
wisdom and of love, nourish their moral and in- 
tellectual nature toa strength and stature it might 
never otherwise have attained.” 

“TI fear you are a confirmed Cowperite,” said 
Miss Harding, to her sister. ‘‘ But what say you, 
young gentleman ?” 

** Hastings for me!” cried Mr. Frank Consa- 
dine, the Irish youth. ‘Hastings, prince and 
conqueror !”—** And for me the woolsack,” cried 
George Herbert. ‘I would rather, I think, just 
now, but I may change my mind, be high chan- 
cellor of England, than England’s sovereign; to 
the one a prince is born, the other a man must 
achieve.” 

‘ If,” said Norman Gordon, the Scottish youth, 
* one could be an Eastern vice-king, or English 
chancellor, and author of the ‘ Task’ at the same 
time, one would be at no loss to decide;” and he 
half-laughed at the profound silliness of his own 
cautious conclusion. 

“You would unite impossibilities, Mr Nor- 
man,” said the curate. ‘* Cowper’s poetry re-| 





quired not only an original cast or bias of mind, 
but a preparatory course of life, and a mental 


from that of a lawyer and politician, or Eastern 
legislator and conqueror. We must take our 
three school-boys and men exactly as we find 
them ; and determine the claims, and estimate the 
happiness of each on his own merits, nor think 
of what might have been.” 

The younger children liked pictures better than 
discussion, so the whole group solicited Mr. Dods- 
ley to proceed with his exhibition, which he did, 
still adhering to the original idea. 

* To afford you wider grounds for forming your 
opinions, my jittle friends, you shall see each of 
our heroes by his own fireside, and also in more 
active and distinguished scenes. This first, is 
the lords’ house of parliament, solemn and antique, 
with its Gothic, tag-rag decorations, 

“Tt is the day of atrial. These are the peers 
of Britain,—yonder the judges and prelates of 
the Jand,—there some of the young princes of 
the blood-royal, honored in being created members 
of this house. Taken all in all, the scene before 
you represents the most august tribunal in the 
world; and before that tribunal is arraigned W ar- 
ren Hastings, the victim of a triumphant faction, 
the object of much ignorant clamor, and of popu- 
lar hatred, which one can yet hardly condemn, 
as it sprang from the best feelings of humanity. 
Yousee the long perspective of council, and clerks, 
and ushers, and reporters. That is Burke, who, 
with the lightning of his eloquence, blights and 
withers the once flourishing and princely Hast- 
ings. And there stands Sheridan, ready to pounce 
on his victim,—to hold up the proud-minded vice- 
king to the abhorrence and execration of the 
world, as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and 
tyranny, swollen with wealth and bloated with 
crime, the desolator of the fairest portion of the 
east, the wholesale, cold-blooded murderer of 
millions of Asiatics. 

‘«< The partisan orator may be half-conscious of 
the falsehood of many of his representations, and 
entirely so of their artificial gloss and high-color- 
ing; but candor and truth are not the object of 
the party man; he vehemently proceeds in his 
statements, boldly makes his charges, and elo- 
quently supports them. 

“We shall now presume the house adjourned, 
and follow Hastings to his retirement. Where 
now, Sophia, is the gay Westminster boy, the 
gallant ambitious, high-minded statesman and sol- 
dier of the east? Can you trace him in that sal- 
low, drooping, arraigned criminal, whose spirits 
is chafed almost to madness. In public he folds 
up his arms in self-supporting disdain: he tries 
to smooth his care-worn brow, and to teach his 
quivering lip to curl in contempt of his open 
accusers, and more rancorous secret enemies. 
But, alas! contempt and disdain of our fellow- 
men are not calm, much less are theyfhappy feel- 
ings. The persecuted, if not yet degraded man, 
is sick at his very soul: his heart is bursting 
with the indignant anguish, which will break it 
at last. There may have been, and in this still 
hour of self-communion conscience so whispers, 
things faulty and blame-worthy in his bold and 
illustrious career. Nor is he free of guilt; for 
his station was one of great difficulty, and loaded 
with responsibility which might make even the 
strongest and best-hearted man tremble. Images 
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his solitude; actions justified, in their passing, 
by the plea of a strong necessity, which he dis- 
likes and dreads to think of now. And here, the 
world shut out, surrounded as he is with all the 
wealth and luxury of the eastern and western 
hemispheres, the hootings of the London rabble, 
and the hissings of the adder-tongues of his ene- 
mies, still ring in his ears; and to these enven- 
omed sounds conscience in his own bosom returns 
a faint, yet an undying echo. Perhaps he ma 
wish, in this anguished hour, that his lot, roa | 
less splendid, had been more safe. 

“To beguile an hour of care he takes upa 


volume of the poetry of his old school-fellow, | 


the lost William Cowper. He has little leisure 
for literature, but a lingering taste remains for 
what engrossed so many of the happy hours of 
happier days. He turns up one passage after 
another; and the map and history of Cowper’s 
life lie before him Are his feelings those of pity 
or of envy? Probably they are a strangely-en- 
tangled mixture of both. His eye is riveted on 
a passage in the poem of Expostulation; he reads 
on and on; and, as if spell-urged, pronounces 
aloud, 

* Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom’s breast. 

Exported slavery to the conquered East? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served with dread, 

And raised thyself a greater in their stead ? 

Gone thither armed and hungry, returned full, 

Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul, 

A o—- big with power, obiained by wealth, 

And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ? 
*“‘ Hastings can read no farther. This passage 
could not, did not apply to himself; in his proud 
integrity of heart he felt assured of this. The 
opinions too were those of ignorance. What 
could Cowper know of the east. And then he 
wonders at the latitude of discussion, and the li- 
centiousness of the press in England. He dips 
again; his fortune may be better this time; for 
in these rich volumes he perceives that there is 
much poetic beauty. He is more fortunate now, 
for he opens at the admired description of the 
coming in of the post. How fine an opening; 
and he reads aloud: 


‘Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn 
* * * . 

But oh! the important budget! ushered in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ?—have our troops awaked ? 
Or do they still, as if with opium drugged, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is INDIA FREE? and does she wear the plumed 
And jeweled turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still ?’)—— 


“¢ The heart-struck but fascinated reader proceeds 
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of long-acted, painful scenes rise before him in| silken draperies, and couches of crimson and gold 


curiously worked; the silver-framed mirrors, the 
rich porcelain vases and foot-baths ; the splendid 
toilette, with its jeweled ornaments; the ivory 
and ebony cabinets, richly inlaid with gold, and 
in the highest style of eastern decoration, ex- 
hibiting groups exquisitely executed; religious 
processions, festivals, marriages, in short, a series 
of gorgeous pictures of eastern manners. Those 
caskets on the toilette contain some of the rarest 
jewels of the east. That lafge emerald is to be 
sent to-morrow morning to a certain lady of ques- 
tionable fame, but great influence ; for the proud 
Hastings must stoop to make friends, at this crisis, 
by arts he would once have spurned, and still 
loathes. That gold bed, preserved with such care 
in his own chamber, is intended for a gift of tri- 
bute to the Queen of England.” 

The children were not satisfied with gazing ; 
and Mrs. Herbert said, ‘‘ I fear, my dears, if thus 
fascinated by grandeur, you will ill bear a tran- 
sition to the dull, low-roofed parlor at Olney.” 
“No: were it a dungeon with such inmates,” 
cried Sophia, resolutely turning from the beauti- 
ful picture of the interior of Mr. Hastings’ bed- 
chamber.—* Well said, Sophia, if you can stand 
to it,” returned her mother—* But I see Charles 
and Mr. Newman long for another peep of those 
Eastern weapons suspended over the chimney.” 
« That most beautiful scimitar, the handle studed 
and blazing with jewels !” cried the peeping boy. 
—‘‘ and those exquisite pistols! how was it pos- 
sible to paint them sotruly? And that—Damas- 
cus blade, did you call it ?” 

‘‘ Lest the transition to sad, sombre, puritanic 
Olney, be too violent, we will first, if you please, 
visit the lord chancellor,” said Mr. Dodsley.— 
*« Presto! there he is at the head of the state 
council-board ; these are his colleagues—-his 
party friends, his rivals, his flatterers, his under- 
miners, ranged on each side of him; and he 
knows them all well: they may injure, but they 
cannot deceive him. He looks grim, and stern, 
and unhealthy. Even now there is spasm upon 
him; a youth of hard sedentary study, a man- 
hood of incessant labor, and latterly,a weight of 
public and of private cares, have weighed and 
broken down lord Thurlow. He looks old be- 
fore his time. His temper, even his friends allow, 
has become rugged, boisterous, arrogant,—almost 
brutal. But they know not the secret pangs that 
torture him, or they might bear with patience, or 
pardon with gentleness, those fierce ebullitions of 
rage that will not acknowledge sickness nor in- 
firmity. Even in the death-gripe, he will clutch 





on, in spite of himself, till he finishes the finest| those magic seals. But now he presides at that 
pee of the poem, those which unveil the} board, where the subject of discussion is the 


abits and amiable character of his early friend. 
If there were some stir and bitterness in his spirit 
on the first perusal of offensive strictures, that is 
past now. 
sigh ; and, striving to fix his mind upon all that 
has been most brilliant in his fortunes, can only 
remember how many years have elapsed since he 
was a Westminster school-boy; and that both he 
and William Cowper have since passed the meri- 
dian of life. 


He lays down the book with a quiet | 


glory and safety of the empire,—the weal or wo 
of millions yet unborn. If the feeling of bodily 
languor for an instant overpower his intellectual 
energies, alarmed ambition stings his mind into 
preternatural strength, for he penetrates the arts 


| of a wily rival, who, affecting to acquiesce in his 


measures, secretly labors to thwart them, and to 
undermine him in the favor and confidence of his 
sovereign. He puts forth all his strength, tram- 
ples the reptile in the dust, and seats himself at 








the head of empire more firmly and securely 
than ever. Is he happy now? He thinks he 
should be so, but he thinks httle of it; he has 


“Are you not yet tired, Miss Fanny, of gaz- | 
ing on that gorgeous bed-chamber,” said the cu-| 
rate; the bed of carved ivory and gold, the| 
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leisure for nothing, heart for nothing, memory 
for nothing, save his high function, and the arts 
necessary to maintain himself in it. He has no 
time, and indeed no wish to ascertain his own 
state either of body or mind. If he has no lei- 
sure to attend to his health, how can he be sup- 
posed to have time for self-examination, or for 
serious thought. He once had many schemes, 
the growth of his strong and even enlarged mind, 
for the welfare of the state, and the happiness of 
his old private friends,—but they must be delay- 
ed. And now he loses even the wish for their 
accomplishment; his heart, never either ver 
kind or soft, has become narrowed as well as cal- 
lous ; his temper waxes more and more hard, and 
gloomy, and repulsive; his private friends fall 
off, disgusted by his neglect, and surly, arrogant 
haughtiness. They have no longer any common 
sympathies with Edward, lord Thurlow. He 
stalks through his magnificent house alone; he 
writes, rases, burns, knits his brows over com- 
munications and despatches which offended him, 
—and many things offend him,—he sits up half 
the night plunged in business; the surgeon who 
of late sleeps in his house administers a sleeping 
draught, and he will try to obtain a few hours of 
troubled repose. Had pride allowed him he 
could almost have addressed the obsequious med- 
icel man in the well-remembered words of Mac- 
beth,— 


‘ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 


Many, many years ago, he had seen Garrick play 
that character and many others, when William 
Cowper, of the Inner Temple, was his compan- 
ion to Drury Lane. They had spouted the favor- 
ite passages together fifty times, after returning 
home to sup, now in Cowper’s chambers, now 
in Thurlow’s. Of rhetoric and declamation Ed- 
ward Thurlow was ever an admirer; young 
Cowper relished more the intense passion, or the 
deep pathos of the scene. 

‘«*The memory of his old fellow-student and 
companion had been revived on this night, by 
the arrival of a volume, just published, of Cow- 
per’s poetry. With a feeling bordering on con- 
tempt, Lord Thurlow threw it from him unopen- 
ed. Now another scene of our magic glass, and 
behold the high chancellor lays his throbbing but 
ever clear head on a downy pillow, and sets his 
alarum-watch to an early hour; for, sick or well, 
he must be at Windsor by ten to-morrow. He 
however, leaves orders, that at whatever hour 
his private secretary, who is waiting the issue of 
an important debate in the house of commoes, 
shall return, he be admitted to him ;—Lord Thur- 
low has an impression, that, though he ~~ 
stretch his limbs on that bed of state, sleep will 
not visit him till he learn the fortune of the day 
—hears how thevote has gone. It was a debate 
on the African slave-trade. He first inquired the 
vote—it was favorable. He glanced over the 
reports of the leading speeches :—the vote was 
his,—but the feeling, the spirit of the night was 
strongly against him. There was the speech of 
Charles Fox; and he had quoted Cowper !—a 
beautiful apostrophe to Freedom, cheered by all 
the members on both sides of the house, forced 
to admire, vote afterward as they might. 

«« Lord Thurlow now sets himself to sleep in 


| good earnest, and his strong will is omnipotent 
;even here. But over the empire of dreams the 
‘lord high chancellor had no power,—Fancy is 
nota ward of chancery. His visions were gloomy 
|and distempered. His youth, his manhood, his 
| present life are all fantastically, but vividly blen- 
|ded. Sometimes the spirit that haunts him is the 
| Prince of Wales, then it becomes Charles Fox, 
‘and anon it changes to William Cowper, and 
jagain back to Fox. But his hour comes, the 
|Jaram wakes him, and he is almost glad of the 
reliel.” 

*“*Would you choose to see the chancellor’s 
dressing-room, Fanny, and his anti-chamber, and 
the persons met in levee there, thus early, in a 
chill, foggy, winter’s morning?” Fanny chose 
to do so. 

And there was seen in the plain chamber of 
the English minister, lights burning dimly in the 
cold, heavy air,—a fire choked with smoke. 

“Ah, poor old gentleman,” cried Fanny, 
“there he is, so cold, I am sure, and so very 
cross he looks,—the poor servant that shaves 
him looks so terribly frightened. Well, consid- 
ering how late he was of getting to bed, and all, 
I don’t think, brother George, it is very pleasant 
to be a high chancellor—at least in winter; par- 
ticularly when the king wishes to see him so 
early at Windsor, to scold him perhaps.” 

*O, you silly child,” said her sister. 

“« Not so silly, Miss Sophia,” said the curate. 
“To be sure, there is no great hardship visible 
here, still I could have wished the lord chancel- 
lor a longer and a sounder sleep; and it is very 
wise, Fanny, to learn young, ‘that all is not 
gold which glitters.” But now we shall suppose 
the chancellor shaved and booted, his hasty cup 
of coffee swallowed—as the Jews did the Pass- 
over—standing, his loins girt ; for he too is bound 
for the wilderness. In short, he detests Windsor 
interviews. A secretary bears his portfolio ; his 
carriage is at the door: he hurries through the 
circle of adulators of his patronage, understrap- 
pers of all kinds, that wait his appearance,—the 
whole herd hateful to him, and he to them; and 
he is not a man of glozing words or feigning 
eourtesy. No man in England can say ‘No’ 
more gruffly or decidedly. A few indispensable 
words uttered, he hurrieson. Near the door you 
note a young clergyman, his fine features ‘ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ His 
profile strikingly resembles that of William Cow- 
per, and lord Thurlow recalls his dream, and 
Charles Fox’s quotation; and, with his old accu- 
rate Temple habits, takes the port-folio himself, 
and directs his secretary to return and bring him 
a volume ‘lying on the third shelf of a certain 
cabinet in his business-room, between a pamphlet 
on Irish affairs, and that something about Lord 
George Gordon.’ He now perfectly recollected 
—for his memory was tenacious of every thing 
—that Cowper had lost his paltry sort of appoint- 
ment—had gone deranged—was always swainish 
—and now piped in some rural shade or other, 
sunk into nobody, with probably not political in- 
terest sufficient to influence the election of the 
neighboring borough-reeve. There had been a 
degree of impertinence in sending such a book to 
him; or it was, at least, an act of silliness, and 
showed small knowledge of life. But Fox had 
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quoted it; so once beyond the smoke of London, 
Thurlow turns over the Jeaves. The carriage 
rolls on, post-haste, to the audience of Majesty ; 
but habit has enabled the lord chancellor to read 
even in the most rapid whirling motion. He dips 
at random in search of Fox’s passage, and stum- 
bles on that splendid one— All flesh is grass.’ 
* Cowper should have been in the church,’ thought 
he; ‘a dignified churchman he is unfit for, but 
he might have made a tolerable parish priest, if 
he would steer clear of Methodistical nonsense.’ 
He dips again—‘ One sheltered hare; * whining 
stuff! or is he mad still? His eye falls on that 
passage beginning—‘ How various his employ- 
ments whom the world calls idle;’ and he reads 
on, not with the natural feelings of Hastings, but 
yet not wholly unmoved, till he gets to the words 
‘Sipping calm the fragrant lymph which neatly 
she prepares,’ when, throwing down the book, 
the man, strong in the spirit of this world’s wis- 
dom, mutters to himself, ‘ piperly trash !—and is 
it this Charles Fox quotes? The devil quotes 
scripture for his use, and Fox would quote the 
devil for his.’ Lord Thurlow then plunges into 
that red port-folio which engrosses so much of 
his time—so much of his soul. 

«* And now ‘ the proud keep of Windsor’ rises 
on the ambitious, and prosperous, and proud 
statesman :—he smooths his brow ; his sovereign 
welcomes him graciously ; his audience passes 
off well; he hastens back to London, where a 
thousand affairs await to occupy and torture 
though they cannot distract him. He snatches a 
morsel of cold meat; swallows a glass of wine, 
and off to the house of peers, to be baited for six 
long hours by the bull-dogs of Opposition.” 

“And what has the poor gentleman for all 
this ?” said little Fanny. ‘I am sure he has 
hard work of it.” 

« How idly you do talk, Fanny ; is he not lord 
chancellor of England ?” cried her sister. 

“ And fills high—I may say, the highest place ; 
has immense patronage ; is the maker of bishops, 
and deans, and judges, and every thing,” said 
George. 

“And has immense revenues,” added the curate ; 
*‘ estates, mansions,—all that money can com- 
mand.” 

“Poor old gentleman,” said Fanny, “TI am 
glad he has also that wool-sack to rest himself 
on, for I am sure he must be sadly tired and wor- 
ried.” 


“Turn we to Olne¥—to that dwelling in the 
very heart of that shabby, but now honored town 
—to Cowper’s abode:—no poet’s fabled retire- 
ment, embowered in sylvan solitudes, by wild 
wandering brook or stately river’s brink, skirted 
with hanging woods, or vine-clad steeps, or tow- 
ering mountains.—Here is the parlor.”—« But 

tay stop, sir,” cried Sophia, * that dull house 

ad its pleasant accessories; have you forgot the 
greenhouse, the plants, the goldfinches ; that plea- 
sant window, looking over the neighbor's or- 
chard ?—and what so beautiful as an orchard, 
when the white plum blossom has come full out, 
and the pink apple flowers are just budding !” 

«* And Beau, and Tiney,” cried Fanny. 

«| have forgot none of these things, my dears,” 


as Cowper saw them, we must lave a poet's 
glass; an instrument of higher powers than a 
Claude Lorraine glass, and clothing every object 
with softer, or warmer, or sunnier hues than 
even that pretty toy :—where could that be bought 
Fanny?” ‘Indeed, sir, I don’t know,” said 
Fanny. 

‘We may borrow one for a day, or a few 
hours or so,” said Sophia, smiling intelligently. 

“Tt is but fair to use Mr. Cowper’s glass in 
viewing his own pictures, and Mrs. Unwin’s 
spectacles, in judging of her domestic comforts,” 
said the curate. ‘* There is the parlor; it looks 
doubly snug to-night. Now you are to recollect 
ladies and gentlemen, that this scene passes on a 
night when Mr. Hastings’ trial is proceeding ; 
and while lord Thurlow is busy and distracted in 
his bureau. Tea is over—the hares are asleep on 
the rug. Beau, the spaniel, lies in the bosom of 
Bess, the maukin. On the table lie some volumes 
of voyages, which Mrs. Hill has this day sent 
from London to Mr. Cowper, with a few rare, 
W est India seeds for his greenhouse, as he calls 
it. There is a kind but short letter from her hus- 
band, Cowper’s old friend ;—for he too, is a busy 
man in the courts, though not lord chancellor— 
and there is a polite note from herself. There 
has also been a letter from Mr. Unwin this even- 
ing, a very kind one, filial and confidential. Mr. 
Cowper’s cumbrous writing apparatus is on the 
table, for he has not yet got his neat, handy wri- 
ting-desk from lady Hasketh. His former writing 
table had become crazy, and paralytic in its old 
limbs; but to-night, he has, by a happy thought 
of Mrs. Unwin’s got that forgotten card-table 
lugged down from the lumber garret, and he 
shakes it, finds it steady, and rejoices over it. 
And now the fire is trimmed for the evening ; the 
candles are snuffed; they show a print of Mr. 
Newton, and a few prints of other rather ugly, 
grim-logking, evangelical ministers, and black 
profile shades of some of Mrs. Unwin’s friends. 
Yet ail looks comfortable and feels pleasant to 
the inmates, for this is their home. O! that ma- 
gic, transfiguring word! but this home is indeed 
a peaceful and a happy one. 

“*Mr. Cowper relates to his companion the 
events of his Jong, morning ramble,—a rambling 
narrative ; simple, descriptive, somewhat pathetic 
too, nor unrelieved by a few delicate touches of 
Cowper’s peculiar humor, And she listens all 
benevolent smiles to his ventures, happened in 
meadow and mire— o’er hills, through valleys, 
and by rivers’ banks: and, in her turn, tells him 
of two poor persons distressed in mind, and pinch- 
ed in circumstances, who had called at their 
house ; and mentions what she had done for them, 
and consults what farther deed of mercy or cha- 
rity she and her friend may jointly accomplish 
before that day closed. And now Sam, Mr. 
Cowper’s excellent and attached servant, or rather 
humble friend, who in adversity had cleaved to 
him, enters the room. Sam knew nothing of 
London life or London wages, or official bribes, 
or perquisites ; but I should like to know if ever 
lord Thurlow had such a servant as Mr. Cowper's 
Sam ; for this is no inconsiderable item in a man’s 
domestic happiness. And unless we know all 
these little matters, how can we pronounce a 





said Mr. Dodsley ‘* Only I fear that to see them, 








true deliverance.” 
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*“We may guess, that honest Sam and his 
qualities would have been of little utility, and of 
small value to Edward, lord Thurlow, any way,” 
said Mrs. Herbert; ‘‘ and so throw the attached 
servant out of his scale altogether.” 

“| fear so :—Well Sam, civilly, but rather for- 
mally, neither like a footman of parts nor of | 
figure, mentions that Jolin Cox, the parish clerk | 
of All Saints’ Parish, Northampton, waits in the | 
kitchen for those obituary verses engrossed with 
the annual bill of mortality, which Mr. Cowper 
had for some years furnished on his solicitation. 

*«* Ay, Sam, say I will be ready for him in a 
few minutes, and give the poor man a cup of 
beer,’ said the courteous poet. ‘I must first read 
the verses to you, Mary,’ continued he, as Sam 


ill indeed, but that the king and the nobles of 
England might gladly exchange states with that 
poor shoemaker, in the back street of Olney ;— 
his warfare wasaccomplished! Mrs. Unwin un- 
derstands him! she breathes a silent inward 
prayer, for her dying fellow-creature, and fellow- 
Christian; and no more is said on this subject. 
Cowper, now in a steady and cheerful voice, 
reads the outline of a petition he has drawn out 
in the name of the poor lace-workers of Olney, 
against an intended duty on candles. On them 
such a tax would have fallen grievously. ‘My 
dear Mr. Cowper, this is more like an indignant 
remonstrance than an humble petition,’ said his 
friend, with her placid smile. 

«««Indeed and | fear it is. How could it well 





left the parlor; ‘you are my critic, my Sam 
Johnson, and Monthly Reviewer ’—and he reads | 
those fine verses beginning, ‘He who sits from | 
day to day.’ 

*«*T like them, Mr. Cowper,’ said his calm 


be otherwise? But this must be modified; the 
poet’s imprudence must not hurt the poor lace- 
workers’ cause.’ 

“And now Sam brings in supper—a Roman 
meal, in the days of Rome’s heroic simplicity ; 


friend ; and that was praise enough. John Cox | and when it is withdrawn, Hannah, the sole maid- 
was ushered in, brushed his eye hastily over the | servant, comes in to say that she has carried one 
paper, scraped with his foot, and said he dared | blanket to Widow Jennings, and another to Jenny 
to say these lines might be well enough. The | Hibberts; and that the’shivering children had ac- 
gentleman he employed before was so learned, | tually danced round, and hugged and kissed the 
no one in the parish understood him. And Cow- comfortable night-clothing, for lack of which 
per smiles, and says, ‘If the verses please, and | they perished; and that the women themselves 


are not found too learned, he hopes Mr. Cox will 





employ him again.” 

“And now the postboy’s horn is heard, and 
Sam hies forth. Mr. Cowper is not rich enough 
to buy newspapers; but his friends don’t forget | 
him, nor his tastes. Whenever anything likely 
to interest his feelings occurs in the busy world, 
some kind friend addresses a paper to Olney. 
Thus he keeps pace with the busy world, though 
remote from its stirand contamination. He reads 
aloud another portion of the trial of Hastings, 
most reluctant as friend and as Christian to be- 
lieve his old school-fellow the guilty blood-dyed 
oppressor that he is here described. He reads 
the heads of a bill brought in by the lord chan- 
cellor to change, to extend rather, the criminal | 
code of the country; and says, passionately, | 
‘Will they never try preventive means? There 
is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, it doth not 
feel for man.’ He skims the motley contents of 
the ‘little folio of four pages, gathering the 
goings on of the great Babel, as food for future 
rumination ; and he would have read the speech 
of the Chancellor, had not more important con- 
cerns carried him away,—for John Queeney, the 
shoemaker in the back seat longs to see Mr. 
Cowper by his bed-side. Mr. Newton, John’s 
minister, isin London; and though Jobn and Mr. 
Cowper are in no wise acquainted, save seeing 





ished tears of thankfulness, for this well-timed, 
much-wanted supply. 

««- And you were sure to tell them they came 
not from us,’ said the poet. Hannah replied that 
she had, and withdrew. 

““« These blankets cannot cost the generous 
Thornton above ten shillings a-piece, Mr. Cow- 
per,’ says Mrs. Unwin. ‘Oh! how many a ten- 
shillings that would, in this severe season, soften 
the lot of the industrious poor, are every night 
lavished in the city he inhabits! How many 
blankets would the opera-tickets of this one night 
purchase! And can any one human creature 
have the heart or the right thus to lavish, yea, 
though not sinfully, yet surely not without blame, 
while but one other of the same great family 
perishes of hunger or of cold ?” 

*‘And they speak of their poor neighbors by 
name; they knew many of them, their good 
qualities, their faults, and their necessities. And 
fireside discourse flows on in the easy current of 
old, endeared, and perfect intimacy ; and Cowper 
is led incidentally to talk of the dark passages in 
his earlier life; of the Providence which had 
guided and led him to this resting place ‘ by the 
green pastures and still waters ? of the mercy in 
which he had been afflicted; of a great deliver- 
ance suddenly wrought; of the arm which had 
led him into the wilderness, while ‘the banner 





each other in church, there are dear ties and bless- | 





over him was love.’ And then the talk ebbs 


ed hopes common to both; so Cowper goes off| back to old friends, now absent; to domestic 


immediately. But since Mrs. Unwin insists that 
it is a cold damp night, he takes his great-coat, 
though only to please her, and Sam marches be- 
fore with the lantern. John Queeney has but 
one poor room, Sam would be an intruder there ; 
and as it is harsh to have him wait in the street, 
like the attendant or horses of a fine lady, Sam 
is sent home by his amiable master. 

** When, in an hour afterwards, Mr. Cowper 
returns, he tells that John Queeney is dying, and 


or 
5 





cares, and little family concerns and plans; the 
garden, or the green house, matter ‘ fond and tri- 
vial,’ yet interesting, and clothed in the language 
of a poet, and adorned by a poet’s fancy. 

“««] must again ask, had the lord high chancel- 
lor ever gained to his heart any one intelligent 
and affectionate woman, to whom he could thus 
unbend his mind—pour forth his heart of hearts 
—in the unchilled confidence of a never-failing 
sympathy: This I shall consider—the possession 


will probably not see over the night; that he is! of this friend—an immense weight in Cowper’s 
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scale, when we come 
Mr. Dodsley. 

*««T must now read you the fruitsof my morn- 
ing’s study, ma’am,’ says our poet, after a pause: 
‘I had well nigh forgot that.” And he reads his 
sublime requiem on the loss of the Royal George. 

*“<¢T am mistaken if this be not wanderfully 
grand, Mr. Cowper,’ says his ancient critic. 
* But hark! our cuckoo clock. It must be regu- 
lated—you forget your duties, sir—Tiney must 
be put up, and’— 

«You must just allow me, Mary, to give one 
puff of the bellows to the greenhouse embers. 
The air feels chilly to-night—my precious orange 
tree.’ And Mrs. Unwin smiles over his fond 
care, as the gentleman walks off with the bellows 
under his arm. 

** And now is the stated hour of family wor- 
ship. Sam and Hannah march forward in decent 
order. But I shall not attempt to describe the 
pious household rites, where the author of the 
Task is priest and worshipper. Affectionate 
‘goodnights, close the scene And this is the 
order of the evenings at Olney. 

“Cowper regulates the cuckoo clock; for 
though he has no alarum-watch, or impending 
audience of Majesty, he lays many duties on 
himself, lowly, yet not ignoble; so about the 
same hour that the chancellor rolls off for W ind- 


to adjust the balance,” said 


seclusion from a jarring world,’ and who, as his 
sole memorial and trophy, has left us 

‘This single volume paramount.’ 
And Mr. Dodsley lifted Sophia’s small and ele- 
gant copy of Cowper’s works, and gave it into 
the hand of the youth next him. 

An animated discussion now arose; and when 
Miss Harding collected the votes, she found the 
young gentlemen were equally divided between 
Hastings and Thurlow. The young ladies were 
however, unanimous for Cowper ; and the curate 
| gave his suffrage with theirs, repeating, 
‘Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 


The poets—who, on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays,” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
WRITTEN TO BE DELIVERED AT THE FRANKLIN LYCEUM, AND 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO CHARLES ROMAINE, 


BY HIS FRIEND, THE AUTHOR. 





i. 
The face of Heaven, where, ever joy unbounded 
Reigns, unalloyed, ’neath the Creator’s smile: 
Where Grief, within its mortal precincts bounded, 





sor, Cowper, also alert in duty. is penning his 
fair copy of the lace-workers’ petition to parlia- 
ment, or despatching one of his playful, affec- | 
tionate epistles to his cousin, Lady Hasketh, or 
acknowledging the bounty of the benevolent | 
Thornton to the poor of Olney. And now, body | 
and mind refreshed, the blessings of the night 
remembered, and the labors of the day dedicated 
in short prayer and with fervent praise, and he is 
in his greenhouse study, chill though it be, for it 
is quiet and sequestered. See here, Fanny—our 
last picture. But so minutely has the poet de- 
scribed his favorite retreat that this sketch may 
be deemed superfluous labor. Yet this is and 
ever will be a cherished spot; for here many of 
his virtuous days were spent. 

““Why pursue the theme farther,” continued 
the curate, “‘ you all know the simple tenor of 
his life :— 

* Thus did he travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness.’ 


The visitations to which his delicately-organized 
mind was liable, I put out of view. They were 
a mystery beyond his mortal being—far beyond 
our limited human intelligence. And tell me 
now, my young friends, which, at the close of his 
memorable life, may be pronounced the best, and, 
by consequence, the happiest man of our Three 
Westminster Boys? Each was‘ sprung of earth’s 
first blood; and though I do not assert that any 
one of the three isa faultless model, it is a fair 
question to ask, which has your suffrage? He 
who, by the force of his intellect and ambition, 
the hardihood and energy of his character, took 
his place at the head of the councils of this migh- 
ty empire,—he, the conqueror of so fair a por- 
tion of the East, who, by arms and policy, knit 
another mighty empire to this,—or he—‘the 
stricken deer,’ who sought the shades, the arrow 
rankling in his side—who dwelt apart, in ‘ blest 





(The earth-born offspring of disease and guile,) 
Owns not a name, and aught that could defile 
Dies in the presence of each soul redeemed— 
The universe of Heaven, for a while 
Even more infinite in gladness seemed, 
And angel forms still more with angel radiance beamed ; 
IL. 
For, from its earthly tenement, a soul 
Had earned admission through the gate of bliss ;— 
A spirit which had held a proud control 
Over each frailty tempting it amiss : 
And now each long forgotten benefice— 
Each kindness done to those whom want had driven 
To mortal woes—each little sacrifice, 
She found recorded by the grace of Heaven, 
And to herself therein a home and welcome given. 


Ill. 


And therefore Ifeaven smiled, and cherubim 
Wafted their music through th’ immortal dome, 
Singing in adoration, praise to Him, 
The worshipped Lord of their celestial home, 
When all did join to greet the newly-come, 
Deeming her all too pure for earthly rece— 
(The worldly life of animated loam)— 
As one long singled for her worth, to grace 

Her Maker's presence—her eternal dwelling place. 

IV. 

Rut oh, her native star! there all was gloom, 
For she was young, and fair, and loved of all; 
And when she sank, untimely to the tomb, 
And o’er her young limbs spread the burial pall, 
Many a tear from aching eyes did fall— 
Sweet tributes to her cherished memory. 
Ah, would they weep, or would they e’er recall 
Her parted spirit, if it so might be, 

Knowing her throned above in blest eternity !; 

Vv. 

O selfish world !—not for the parted one, 
Aches the fond heart, or falls compassion’s tear! 
For who, when to its home a soul hath gone— 
The soul of one whose memory is most dear— 
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Straightway the impulse of his nature’s badness, 
Suggested opposition to God’s will, 
And from the fiends who joyed in human sadness 
Chose he among, one whose malicious skill 

Might thwart the power divine to guard a soul from ill. 








Who, but would wish her risen from the bier, 
Leaving her sainted seraphood above, 
To toil again through this sad world and drear, 
Giving no recompense, save but to prove 

Faithful on earth, in earth’s sole lasting blessing, Love ! 

XIII. 

O weak, all powerless man! fond youth, beware! 
A fearful game is playing for thy soul; 
For even thine angel’s tender love and care 
May fall before temptation’s foul control. 
Be conscience then thy compass—search each shoal, 
Avoid the rocks which threaten heedless youth, 
And though around thee wild storms fiercely roll, 
Still wilt thou baffle all the fiends of ruth, 

Whilst at thy helm do sit, Religion, Love and Truth! 


VI. 

But she for whom now ope’d the gate of Heaven, 
Left ong below who deeply mourned, forsooth— 
One who had loved, and been beloved, and given— 
Aye, and received—a vow of constant truth. 
And Henry, writhing ’neath grim sorrow’s tooth, 
Would fain have followed where his lost one led, 
And leave this woild of bitterness and ruth, 
But she besought him on her dying bed, 

To struggle bravely on, that they in Heaven might wed. 

XIV. 

Now turn we to where Henry, all forlorn, 
Views but around a prospect dark and drear ; 
Still will the flower away so rudely torn, 
Live in his thoughts, in every dream appear. 
O! could he deem her spirit hovering near, 
Ilis heart would gladden ’neath the fond belief, 
But now, the gentle tribute of a tear 
Is the sole comfort left him in his grief, 

Yet to his soul it brings a pure and sweet relief. 


VIL. 


And she, when at the throne of Grace she stood 
Mingling, redeemed, ’mid the celestial choir, 
And felt her immortality, and viewed 
Her angel form arrayed in Heaven’s attire, 
While thrilled her essence with a Godlike fire—, 
Still with an earnest thankfulness, she found 
One sacred, holy joy her soul inspire ;' 
That dark oblivion passed not o’er her mind, 
But that she still might think of those she left behind. 
XV. 

The Guardian Angel, from her heavenly home, 
Beheld him mourn, and answered sigh for sigh ; 
Then swift, on pity’s wings, did earthward come 

To soothe the ills which on his soul did lie, 
And wing the long hours which crept dully by ; 
Then froin Religion’s pure and healing wave, 
Whose boundless waters never ebb or dry, 
A sweet, a long sweet draught to him she gave, 
One that might reach the depths of sorrows gloomy cave. 


VIII. 


And as the sweet conviction stronger came, 
Softly she glided through th’ angelic throng, 
A glad emotion thrilling through her frame, 
Buoyed with the vacuum now void of wrong. 
Then, while uprose the lond seraphic song, 
Wing’d she her way where beamed the Thunderer’s rod, 
And ’mid the echoing notes of Heaven’s tongue, 
Silenced, obedient to Jehovah's nod, , 
Meekly she bent her knee before the Lord her God. 
XVI. 
And Henry’s soul was of such nature formed, 
As would have glad received the proffered balm, 
And listened to the voice within, and warmed 
Into devotion and a holy calm, 
But ’ere he felt the sweet enticing charm 
Which lured him to the trust of aid divine, 
The demon’s cunning did the spell disarm, 
And as the youth did still all sadly pine, 
| Held to his gaze a cup of rosy, sparkling wine. 


1X. 
“© Thou, creator of Infinity !” 
(Thus to her God the suppliant seraph sued) ; 
“Thou! in whose presence join th’ Omniscient Three, 
Whose vengeance Hell’s foul demon king subdued, 
When rose his legions ’gainst thy holy rood— 
Thou! whom thy myriad worlds adoring, own, 
Great maker of the soul by thee imbued 
With thine own essence, Thou Almighty One, 
List to my prayer, and grant, O grant my heart’s first boon. 





XVII. 
Alas! then reason was left far behind, 
And to his lips the tempting poison rose, 
For in the profered draught he hoped to find 
A sweet oblivion for his earthly woes. 
Freely the false deceitful liquid flows, 
And fixed its banefu! influence firm within, 
And then came happiness unto a close, 
For though the past was still in sadness seen, 
More foul the present grew, with anguish, and great sin. 


X. 
‘Grant that with constant and unfailing care, 
To guard my Henry’s faith to me be given— 
Grant that my memory a magnet bear 
To guide him through the path that leads to Heaven. 
O may his bosom, now so sadly riven, 
Nourish the love he bure me, ever dear, 
And, by its influence from evil driven, 
Feeling a fond one’s spirit hovering near, 
May follow where it leads, aud at Thy throne appear.” 


XI. 


-ehovah heard, and on the suppliant one 
Bent he the gaze which awed rebellious hell ; 


XVIII. 


The demon laughed for joy; the angel wept, 
And sighed to view her labor but in vain, 





But when knelt innocence before his throne, 

Divine benignance from his aspect fell. 

And he whose mercy never did repel 

The lowliest prayer, breathed by a heart sincere, 

Now bade the kneeling one ail doubt dispel, 

And breathed compliance in the seraph’s ear, 
Whe forth exulting went upon her blest career. 


XII. 
But from the depths of hell had Satan heard 
Heaven’s decree—beheld the seraph’s gladness, 
And all his hatred to Jehovah’s word 
Arose at once, and kindled into madness. 





But still she knew his nature only slept 

And might be wakened into bliss again. 

Then as she felt his heart still pure remain, 

Though his proud mind sank with an inward shame, 
And conscience still upheld her iron reign— 

She whispered in his ear Ambition’s name, 


And ail his nature glowed, feeling th’ inspiring flame. 


XIX. 
But now grim poverty became his foe, 
That sure companion of the drunkard’s vice 
Which, though its fearful influence be slow 
And though be full enjoyment its device 
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Wealth, fortune, happiness, doth sacrifice. 
This the foul demon’s cunning had forseen, 
And slipped in Henry’s hand the gambler’s dice, 
And promised all that Fortune’s smile could win, 
To still that friendly voice that cried “* BEWARE” within. 








XX. 
His spirit, enervated and depraved 
From that bold honesty, its former guide, 
Now lacked the conscious uprightness, which braved, 
In earlier days, enjoyment’s headlong tide. 
And as the fiend more closely, deeply plied 
The wily cunning of his native hell, 
The youth forsook his last supporter, pride, 
And sighed to honor one short faint farewell, 
And seized the die, and to his ruin fell. 


XXII. 


In vain the seraph, trembling with affright, 
Strives torekindle still the expiring flame ; 
In vain she pictures vivid to his sight, 
A sister's grief, a doting mother’s.shame, 
And even breathed her own once cherished name, 
As gazing, weeping for him from on high. 
Remorse—but O, no reformation came, 
All, all his soul seemed centred in the die, 
And ruin came, and still he would not, could not fly. 


XXII. 

All’s lost! health, fortune, self-respect is gone, 

And beggary comes to mock at his despair ; 

Why will that dotard uncle still live on, 

Stealing from time a few short years of care, 

While poverty bows down his youthful heir ? 

Ha! what a strange, unnatua! gloom is cast 

O’er Henry’s brow! the demon still is there, 

And whispers—“ Strike!”— there wealth is thine at last, 
And a long happy future, to forget the past. 


XXIII. 


How slight the barrier between vice andcrime! 
He whose young heart was once proud virtue’s seal,— 
He who had boasted in his boyhood’s time, 
A soul unsullied by the world’s deceit, 
Now felt his bosom joy in the defeat 
Which conscience suffered in that inward strife, 
And, as it slowly, sadly ’gan retreat, 
Freed from that banished friend, he bared the knife 
To plot against his kinsman’s feeble, lingering life. 


XXIV. 
Then heav’d the seraph one long mournful sigh, 
And waved her pinion sadly toward home, 
But lingering still, stil! loath from him to fly ; 
A sudden radiance on her brow did come, 
And a wild brightness gleamed angelic from 
Her glance: ‘ Yet one, yet one last hope,” she cried, 
‘** And then, no more, no more on earth I roam ; 
Still hath he spurned Ambition, Pity, Pride, 
Religion and Remorse—yet Love remains untried. 
XXV. 
Deep then into his stubborn, wayward heart, 
The seraph stole her way with skilful care, 
Reposing in his bosom’s inmost part, 
Assuming Love’s most gentle aspect there. 
’T was a fond creature, youthful and most fair, 
A being such as erst the angel wore, 
Whose radiance abashed the fiend Despair ; 
And still the feeling strengthened daily more, 


And every deed and thonght spread its sweet influence o’er 


XXVI. 


And then came conscience slowly back again. 
And reached his soul, and ruled supremely there; 
Remorse soon followed, and broke loose the chain 
Which bound the youth into the demon’s snare. 


He felt, acknowledged now his guardian’s care ; 

Then o’er his soul divine repentance gleamed, 

And Henry knelt, and breathed a fervent prayer, 

And woke to Faith, as one who late had dreamed, 
A tear repentant fell, and Heaven a soul redeemed. 


XXVII. 
The baffied fiend fled howling back to hell, 
And victory crown’d the angel’s blest design, 
Who staid a moment ere she breathed farewell, 
And gazed in silence on her work divine. 
“ And this,” she cried, ‘this glory then is mine !” 
She saw on him, so loved in other years, 
A stream cf happiness unsullied shine, 
Loving and loved, with all that life endears, 
She saw and sighed, and melted into tears. 
XXVIII. 
“Farewell!” she cried, ‘‘ my task on earth is o’er, 
I see thee blest—my mission is fulfilled ; 
I see thee blest—and will not ask for more, 
Albeit a secret voice will not be stilled, 
That whispers how my soul has sweetly thrilled 
With the fond hope that we should wed above ; 
But let it be as just Jehovah willed, 
And oh! may she, thy chosen partner, prove 
Such as I would have been in faithfulness and love. 
XXIX. 
Farewell! and think not that I do upbraid 
For that thy love be to another given ; 
I would on earth such sacrifice have made, 
I'l) not refuse such sacrifice in heaven. 
It is for thee! and though my heart be riven, 
So thou be pleased, why I'll be smiling too, 
For woman’s love lives ever faithful—even 
For life eternal! Henry, adieu:” 
And home to heaven she sped, and proved her saying true. 
C.E. Pinuer. 


THE DAILY TEACHER 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL, 
SEE ENGRAVING. 


Tue parents of Kate Ellis were ruined by anxie- 
ty to be considered aristocratic. I have heard 
that they, occupied a house in one of the fashion- 
able squares, and lived in strict accordance with 
| what is vaguely termed “style,” but that was 
| before I knew anything of their history. Some 
| vears ago we resided near Fulham, quite in the 
Vale of the Thames; and a charming residence 
it was—to /ook at—never was grass so green, nor 
| American plants so luxuriant; and well they 
| might be, for between marsh and vapor the cot- 
| tage enjoyed a perpetual steam-bath ; still it was 
| very pretty, and people frequently paused to ad- 
| mire the size of the pond, the rapid growth of 
| the willows, and the verdure of the lawn. It is 
'a curious neighborhood, abutting into by-lanes, 
| where you frequently come upon a tiled, gabled 
| cottage, sunk several steps below the level of 
| the road, trellised and choaked up with ancient 

| jessamine and dark ivy; or an old mysterious- 
looking house, with upper windows, peering 

- | like giant’s eyes, over the high buttressed wall. 
In some such dwelling, I conjecture, two ladies 

| lodged, who passed our cottage frequently, seek - 
|ing pure air; (city people always fancy air in 
| the “‘ west-end” direction must be pure); but I 
believe the air was, from being soft and mild, the 
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best for the elder lady, whose deep cough and 
flushed cheek told of the canker at the core—the 
incurable disease of our sharp uncertain cli- 
mate. 

"The ladies had an old fat spaniel, who would 
waddle through the hedge, and our lithe gray- 
hound formed an acquaintance with the wheezing 
dog. This led toa sort of interchange of cour- 
tesies ; it was impossible not to offer the stran- 
gers some of the abundant flowers, which the 
younger aiways accepted gratefully, the elder as 
if she were conferring a favor. In every re- 
spect, you could not imagine a greater contrast 
than the mother and daughter. The mother, 
bending under the disease, would bend to nothing 
else: her dress was invariably a gay half-faded | 
silk; her shawl, of former state, well put on;/| 
some out-of-place ornament glittering either on 
her bosom or her wrist; she was evidently sink-| 
ing into the grave, a creature deprived, either by 
waste or loss of fortune, of the only abundance 
she appreciated—the abundance of wealth, and| 
yet affecting state, and assuming, poor thing! | 
that ill-fitting sort of manner, which is so fre- 





worse, indeed,” she replied, ‘* choking alive with 
the pride and the weight about her heart.” 

A few days after they passed as usual, with 
slower and more languid steps; even the gray- 
hound had learnt to know their approach, by the 
sound of the poor lady’s cough, and would rush 
out to meet the old fat spaniel. It might be my 
fancy at first, but I did fancy, that even the ani- 
mal grew thinner and thinner. I am certain the 
dresses did—the mother’s shaw] might have been 
more closely pinned, but I ceased to perceive the 
ornaments ; Kate’s bonnet was browned by the 
sun, and the straw-colored riband faded into soil- 
ed white; her gloves, too, had been mended so 
often, that had not her small hand grown much 
smaller, they could not have been drawn on. 
Surely her face had not always that lean look ; 
but why should I continue thus ?—poverty was 
leading the dance of death. Now poverty—sim- 
ple poverty, can be easily dealt with; and pride 
—if you cannot conquer, you can spurn. But 
poverty and pride !—a combination which the 
cold-hearted world reproves, as if the quality, so 


;excellent in the rich and prosperous, became 


quently mistaken for dignity. Her daughter was | tainted when associated with the helpless craft of 
indeed different; different in every respect. Her| poverty,—poverty and pride are delicate to man- 


dress of simple muslin was always clean and 
plain; her black silk shawl pinned quietly across 
her bosom ; her straw bonnet tyed down closely; 
and, if she did not return a salute with the self- 
possession of her mother, her well-opened dark 
gray eyes spoke an appreciation of every little 
act of kindness which her mother scorned. 

Mrs. Ellis continually apologized about her 
dog’s ‘‘ intrusion,” as she called it; adding that, 
‘‘ indeed, he never saw a garden but he thought 
of the square he used to walk in, poor fellow! 
and he grew fat from riding in the carriage.” 

Such observations always made Kate look 
pained ; and she would say something to turn the 
conversation, but her mother invariably returned 
to “the square,” ‘‘the carriage,” and an occa- 
sional jingling of the names of Tords and ladies— 
“friends” she called them. Once having strung 
a few titles on the thread of her discouse, as 
boys string eggs, her daughter, evidently anxious 
that her mother should not be considered an in- 
ventor of falsehoods, turned her blushing truth- 
ful face toward me, and said, “We did know 
them once, when papa was alive, and before his 
misfortunes.” It was painful to see the thunder 
of ill-temper clouding the white damp brow of 
the vain-minded woman, who was as deficient in 
tact as she was in common sense. She reproved 
Kate for speaking, and, while shame at the false- 
hood averted the daughter’s face, repeated the 
assurance that “she had chosen her present re- 
treat to be out of the way of fashionable visitors, 
as she required quiet ;” then, with an air of deep 
offence, she pursued her walk, and I could hear 
her voice in sharp reproval of poor Kate, inter- 
rupted almost every moment by the hollow-tolling 
cough that rings the death-knell with such fearful 
punctuality. For several days she avoided pass- 
ing our gate; the flowers placed upon the hedge 
for the invalid were left to wither; and it was 
only from an old Irish woman, who used to weed 
in the market-gardens, and who once came with 
a little note from Kate, requesting the loan of a 





book, that I heard how Mrs. Ellis was: ‘* Much 


age; and those who thoughtlessly hark in with 
the cry of the rich and proud, against the poor 
and proud, know little of the social duties of hu- 
manity, to say nothing of those of a higher and 
holier nature. Of all tortures, the poverty en- 
dured by pride is the greatest; let no one sneer 
at it; let no one call it ‘* merited;” let no one, 
with untaught hands, attempt to tear down the 
barrier which the instinct of+a sensitive mind 
erects around itself; let no one dare to insult it. 
If it is a fault, its punishment is sufficiently sharp 
—the stings of its own scorpion are agonizin 
enough; those nurtured in pride, when ~aen 
by poverty, however tendered, find no balm but 
in death—no sanctuary but in the grave. I had 
been watching the feeble steps of the mother, 
supported by the almostas feeble daughter, when 
the poor woman who “did their marketing,” 
made me a curtsey and paused. 

“It’s a’most over with the poor lady, and the 
dog,’ she said, “I’m thinking; and, indeed, 
when the world goes contrary with the likes of 
them, the sooner it sees them out the better. 
They try to stand against starvation; but it’s 
strongest—it’s always strongest in the end. 
What’s to become of the poor thing when the 
mother’s gone, I don’t know: for, by all accounts, 
whatever there is—and its neither broad nor deep 
—dies with her.” 

‘s But they have friends—relations !” 

‘‘Bathershin! friends and relations!” She 
shrugged her shoulders ina peculiar manner, and 
then added: **I know they /ad once, but it’s a 
long time ago; and sorra a thing in the world 
harder to remember than a poor relation. They 
wasted more thousands on grandeur, than gran- 
deur will ever give half-pence to them. But— 
I'll tell ye the truth—their marketing is asy done ; 
I don’t think an ounce of food passes the poor 
young lady’s lips once in the twenty-four hours, 
striving to get her mother’s fancies for her, and 
they’re not little ones either. They are both 
proud—in a different way; and” added the Irish 
woman, “I respect them the better for it—it’s the 
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only warm clothing they have, the coming on of 
winter. Well, if it doesn’t warm the back, it’s 
a fence to the heart, and that’s something, parti- 
cularly when nothing else is left. It goes to my 
heart to take a half-penny from them; and, in 
troth, I often add a penny of my own, to geta 
little thing better, though I daren’t Jet on, because 
of hurting their feelings.” 

The creature—whose entire dress, including a 
nondescript bonnet, whose crown was beat in 
perfectly flat from carrying the market baskets, 
could not have been valued at five shillings — 
made another curtsey, and trotted off, singing 
“Peggy Bawn” with as careless a voice as if no 
deep or delicate feeling had ever entered her 
heart. 

A few days after this the same woman told me 
the poor lady was dead. I never saw grief at 
another’s sorrow more deep than hers; and the 
tenderness she evinced in, as she called it, ** man- 
aging the little things for the young lady,” must 
have appeared wonderful, to any who are unac- 
=— with the delicate minds of the peasant 
Trish. 


{tions for three months, turned her off, because 
she remained away one morning when the rain 
poured in torrents. 

Lonely, indeed, must she have been in that 
small low room, plying her needle unceasingly 
until midnight, for one of the bazaar stalls; and 
waking at the earliest dawn, to work again ;— 
hopeless, uncheering labor!—she worked only 
for herself—to sustain an existence which seemed 
to repay her exertions for its preservation by 
adding bodily weakness to the sorrows of her 
mind. There is something grateful and exciting 
in laboring for those we love—something that 
teaches us to wait and forbear ; and hope is stim- 
ulated to persevere by love; but Kate Ellis was 
alone: and she who would have been so gentle 
and tender in prosperity, was daily shrinking 
into herself. Happily, she was daily learning to 
took beyond the world, as the only means of 
overcoming it; and this blessed intfluence—steal- 
ing gradually into her covi—subdued, while it 
elevated, her spirit. 

It chanced that a lady who took much interest 
in a school which she had been the chief fmstru- 














Kate’s pride was not to be overcome; nothing 
could induce her to apply to any of her former 
acquaintances for assistance; she had written, | 
she said, twice, to an uncle abroad, but he had | 
not replied to her letters. She could struggle by | 
herself; she had seen too much of the love of 
display, and gorgeous vanity, amongst those who 
ought to assist her, to suppose they would treat, 
otherwise than insolently, one upon whom po- 


verty had stamped her badge of shame. She 
would do anything—go to service, rather. She 


endeavored to obtain a situation as a companion, 
or nursery governess, but she had no knowledge 
whatever of music, and that seemed a perpetual 
obstacle. Her gentleness and timidity, crushed 
down by sorrow and circumstances, rendered her 
so shy and reserved, that the qualities and ac- 
quirements she really possessed she seemed to 
have no power to set forth; but when wiled into 
forgetfulness of her sorrows, it was impossible 
to converse with her without the warmest appre- 
ciation of her clear, distinct mind, and deep re- 
spect for her steady resolve to work her awn 
way. She had been much embittered by past 
circumstances ; and, like all sensitive persons, 
was prone to exaggerate neglect into unkindly 
feeling. People are sometimes kind from im- 
pulse—sometimes from principle; but objects for 
sympathy and aid press so closely upon those 
who have the means, that the want which seeks 
concealment, will most likely perish. Kate EI-| 
lis relinquished the humble cottage rooms she | 
had occupied with her mother, and plied her! 
needle in curious embroidery, and every woman- | 
ly craft she could devise to earn a scanty subsis- | 
tence, ina little attic that overlooked the Fulham | 
fields. Sometimes she would reply to an adver- 
tisement which “exactly suited her wishes;” | 
and watch the postman as he trotted down the | 
lane, lessening his bundle of letters at each door ; | 
but none came to her; she has, after he passed, 

and passed, wondered how she should feel if she 

really did receive a letter. She engaged to teach | 
French and Italian for a shilling an hour; and/ 
took two pupils at Kensington who offered her| 
half the sum, and after benefiting by her instruc. | 











ment in establishing, wished to procure the assis- 
tance, for a few weeks, of a young person, 
whose care and talent would enable her to per- 
mit the resident teacher to visit her parents in 
the north of England. The remuneration was 
small, the duty severe; but when Kate Ellis men- 
tioned it, she shook her head mournfully, saying, 
** It was too good for her todream of obtaining ;” 
yet after some delay and much inquiry, she was 
appointed; and every morning, before eight 
o’clock, she passed to the school, as daily teacher, 
and returned after six in the evening. 

Poor Kate! not only had she to please the 
great lady who had placed her in this school, 
which was a sort of picturesque half charity, 
half paying, seminary, for cottage children, but 
to satisfy the committee; and occasionally be 
called to account, on her way home, by the pa- 
rents of the twenty-seven little girls who were 
under her care. Alas! at first, it seemed harder 
to endure than the unseen privations in her small 
damp room; where, but for the silent compan- 
ionship of the spaniel, who was nearly blind with 
age, she would have felt, if possible, more deso- 
late than she was. The committee were delight- 
ed with the various specimens of needle-work 
she produced ; they immediately set all the little 
girls embroidering all manner of pretty useless 
things in German wool; and a great criss-cross 
basket was filled with a most perplexing assem- 
blage of patterns, which every body brought, that 
Miss Ellis might put them in hand forthwith. It 
Was discovered that she wrote so clear a hand 
(they would hardly designate a teacher’s hand- 
Writing “ beautiful”), that the committee flattered 
her, by requesting that—during the children’s 
play hours, or in the evening—she would copy 
the yearly reports, and arrange the books, which 
Mrs. Lance had not time to do before she went 
away. Then the children discovered she was so 
* good-natured,” that they brought her skipping 
ropes to twist, and shuttlecocks to cut; and little 
‘‘ Jane,” or little «« Mary,” came laden with mes- 
sages to “ Miss Ellis,” concerning ‘white work,” 
or slates, or something, which, if she had at- 
tempted to agree to, she must have offended the 
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ladies, who certainly perplexed still more the 
perplexing “‘ system of education,” which, in nine 
cases out of ten, ought to be more truly called 
the “no system.” But this was not all; among 
the visitors to this pretty pet school were some, 
who in former days sat at the teacher's father's 
table ; she was little more than a child then, ad- 
mired, flattered, caressed. They did not remem- 
ber her, but she remembered them; and when 
obliged to stand forth and exhibit the proficiency 
of her pupils before the brilliant ladies who 
** came to see,” her voice often faltered, and her 
cheek flushed beneath the gaze—no matter whe- 
ther kind or curious—which she invariably 
thought was rudely prying into her poverty. 

Still her new occupation, after the first rough- 
ness had worn off, had an interest for her which 
nothing else possessed ; the constant communion 
with children, some of them young, lovely, and 
guileless, had opened her heart, and the heart 
once opened will surely heal ;—wearisome and 
tiresome, as they were, she was proud of the 
improvement which follows even a moderate or- 
ganization. Alone, quite—quite alone, as she 
felt herself, whenever a merry shout of laughter 
arose from the play-ground, still, though labor- 
ing night and day, she was not so solitary as she 
had been ; one rosy urchin would thrust an apple 
into her basket—another observe when she jvas 
occupied, and climbing up to where her bonnet 
hung, put an orange into the crown, and watch, 
with panting anxiety, to see Miss Ellis’s aston- 
ishment when she went to put it on. The young 
ones held up their little faces for a kiss, at least 
twice a day; and, feverish as all school matters 
must have been to the proud, sensitive girl, it 
was with a heart beating to palpitation that she 
heard that the resident teacher woudd return in a 
week. 

The poor Irish woman continued her humble 
attachment—she had the care of the old spaniel 
from eight in the morning; she called him “ her 
daily boorder ;” and I have met her in the scorch- 
ing heat of June, with a basket of “ fine fresh 
lettuce! green, gay, gosh lettuce !” as she used to 
call it, surmounting her flat bonnet, and the span- 
iel tucked under her arm. “If I left it at Miss 
Kate’s lodging,” she would say, “it would break 
its heart for want of company; if I left it at 
home with my own children, they’d worry the 
life out of it; so all I can do, when it’s tired 
walking, is to give it a lift. It sees as much life 
with me out of its one eye, as ever it did before 
with two.” 

Poor Kate became fearfully nervous as her last 
day drew nigh; she went to the school at seven, 
instead of eight, and sat down to wait for the 
pupils, whose hour was nine. Having hung up 
her bonnet and shawl in their usual place, she 
drew over the large criss-cross basket, to arrange 
the patterns and work, and piled up the books 
she had labored to finish, that they might be 
ready for inspection. Soon after eight the little 
girl who took care of the rooms, brought her her 
usual cup of coffee and slice of bread and butter, 
but she could not taste it; the next day the regu- 
lar teacher would assume her duty, and she would 
again be without occupation. She wondered, 
then, how she could have been so ungrateful to 
the Almighty, as to have thought she had too 





much to do, or to have felt shy and proud, or 
annoyed, with anything sweetened by the un- 
selfish love of youth and innocence. Some of 
the village children were playing outside, and she 
could hear them laugh: the laugh of children 
had, in nine weeks, become music to her ears. 
It was not the small stipend, so much as the com- 
panionship, and interest, she should miss; this 
rankled in her heart, and never, since her mother’s 
death, had she felt so cast down—she covered 
her face with her hands, and wept. Each shout 
of childish laughter from without, was as a knell 
to her crushed spirit; to-morrow she would be 
alone, companioned only by her poor old dog. 
We do not know how much sorrow is lessened 
by the sight of a human face, and the sound of 
a human voice; nor how much self-respect we 
gain by being actively, however humbly, useful, 
until we are left alone—without a lip to smile, a 
voice to cheer, and no one to Jook to us even for 
the smallest service. Kate Ellis wept bitterly. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed a voice, whose rough 
brogue made her start, ‘I saw the postman leave 
this letter for y’e; and I thought I so often saw 
you looking for it, that it would be as good to 
bring it here as keep it waiting till evening, so I 
made bould to take it; and, och, Miss Kate, don’t 
be using yer eyes to the tears dear, while they’re 
so young; take heart, miss, every one has their 
weight of happy days set against their weight of 
sad ones; and yours are to come. I know the 
teachers have heavy times of it, for I meet them 
at all hours, and inall weathers ; I know by their 
being always alone; and their things expected to 
look twice as good as they are, through the 
means of a bit of trimming or the like; and by 
their stuffed bags, and thin books, with the pens 
sticking out; or a row! of music in their hands, 
—what they hav’n’t in their hearts! barring it’s a 
lamentation—a cation, as we call it, over the past 
and gone. Well, that’s enough, there’s bright 
days for you yet; and though that letter has an 
ugly rim to it, yet an ugly nut has a sweet bit 
inside it!” And the humble Irish woman disap- 
peared, giving some early pupils, whom she met 
at the door, two or three apples, as she said, “ to 
keep them employed while the poor young lady 
read her dark letter.” 

When she did read it, her head sank—the 
hand that held it fell on her lap—she trembled 
violently. Is she smitten with a new sorrow? 
W hat new sorrow ?—she is an orphan !—friend- 
less! unprotected! proud! poor.’ No! poor she 
thought she was, but she is not; when she re- 
covers she will tell you that she is r1cH !—what 
a magic word it is—she is r1cH! the uncle to 
whom she wrote, and who never answered, is 
dead—died childless ; and all—the all from which 
he would not spare her a single pound—is hers! 


INCIDENTS OF INDIAN WARFARE. 


MASSACRE OF THE MORAVIANS, AND ADVENTURE OF 
A GUIDE, 





Ar this period of our country’s existence it is 
difficult to realize the amount of suffering often 
endured by the early settler, in his ambition to 
clear, amid the gloom of the forest, a home for 
his family, the hearth of which might be hallow - 
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ed by the presence of Liberty. We should bear 
their memories within our hearts, as we behold 
the smoke curling from our own peaceful dwell- 
ings, and listen to the hum of trade as it is borne 
upon the tide of commerce, through every state 
and town of our prosperous and happy Republic. 
Poetry and fiction need no longer seek foreign 
lands for subjects on which to build their themes, 
for every stream, and lake, and mountain of our 
own beloved land is rich with the teeming trea- 
sures of romance, and the stern and solemn gran- 
deur of reality as strange as fiction. 

But at this distance from the scenes of which 
we speak, while we shudder at, and condemn the 
inhuman ferocity of the Indian, we must not for- 
get there were often parellel cases among the 
whites of the most dreadful barbarity and fiendish 

ersecution. The savage was taught to expect 

rom the brother whom he warmed by the fire of 
his own lodge, the exercise of justice, and for- 
bearance: and we are often led to think that the 
self-sufficient Christian provoked the first hostile 
arrow ; we know that in many instances the march 
of * civilization” was accompanied by cupidity 
and deceit. Had the Indians their historians, we 
should be shown the reverse of the picture, and 
the awful record of our treachery would plead 
loudly to heaven against us. But they are fast 
fading away, and though they leave no judgment 
in their favor, the Great Spirit in whom they 
trusted, perhaps more truly than the Christian, 
will weigh their cause in the balance of his jus- 
tice, and mete to the oppressed and the oppressor 
the ripened harvest of the seed which they have 
sown. 

Probably the most atrocious butchery that oc- 
curred in the annals of Indian warfare was the 
massacre, by the whites, of a community of In- 
dians who had embraced the tenets of the Mora- 
vians, and had removed to the Muskingum from the 
Delaware nation. The famous chief, Glickhickan, 
celebrated for his bravery on the war-path, and 
his wisdom in the council, was among the con- 
verts. They numbered upward of four hundred, 
and their location was about half way between 
the white settlements and the Indians on the lakes. 
They were under the spiritual guide of Michael 
Jung, David Zeisberger, and John Heckewelder, 
who taught them to look upon war with abhor- 
rence; maintaining that “‘ the Great Being did not 
make men to destroy men, but to love and assist 
each other.” They were regarded by the hostile 
Indians with suspicion, who believed them to 
be in secret alliance with the Americans, nor did 
the British at Detroit regard them with feelings 
of friendship. In the fall of 1781, they were 
compelled by the dangers which surrounded them, 
to remove to Sandusky, at a great sacrifice of 
property and comfort—losing all their cattle, swine 
and corn. In the course of the winter, being 
sorely pressed by hunger, a considerable number 
were allowed to return to their former habitations 
on the Muskingum—one hundred and twenty-five 
miles distant—to secure as much of their corn 
and other provisions as they could find. After 
their arrival, and while they were thus engaged, 
a party of hostile Indians made a descent upon 
the Pennsylvania frontier, and murdered a family 
by the name of Wallace. At this a band of 
about two hundred men was raised from the set- 
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tlements of the Monongahela, under the command 
of Colonel David Williamson, who, thirsting for 
vengeance, bent their course directly for the set- 
tlements of Salem and Gnadenhuetten, where they 
arrived on the 7th of March ’82, the very day on 
which the Indians, having finished their labors, 
were preparing to retrace their steps to Sandusky. 
They had been apprized of their danger, but con- 
scious of their innocence, they made no prepara- 
tions of defence. Many of the Indians were 
scattered over the fields at work, but, being hail- 
ed by Williamson’s men as friends who had come 
to relieve them, they returned with the soldiers 
to the village, gave up their arms, and began with 
alacrity to prepare food for the refreshment of 
their supposed friends. When they found that 
they were betrayed, they neither attempted resist- 
ance or flight; their religion forbade them the 
one, and they were so surrounded as to render 
the other ineffectual. The Indians were, asa pre- 
text,falsely accused of having stolen horses,work - 
ing tools and furniture, and a mock council was 
held, by which they were admonished to prepare 
for death. 

Some were so blood-thirsty as to desire to com- 
mence the horrid work on the instant, but the 
victims requested a short delay for their devotions, 
which was granted. The victims then asked 
pardon for whatever offences they had been guil- 
ty of, offered prayers, and sang hymns, and ended 
by commending “their immortal souls to God, 
who had given them the assurance in their hearts 
that he would receive their souls.” One of the ruf- 
fians then took a mallet and killed fourteen suc- 
cessively by knocking them on the head as they 
knelt; then handing the weapon to another, re- 
marked, ‘ Go on in the same way : I think I have 
done pretty well!” Can anything more deliber- 
ately atrocious be imagined? At this rate, but 
a short time sufficed to complete the work of de- 
struction, by which ninety Christian Indians un- 
offending in every respect, were slaughtered— 
old men and matrons, young men and maidens, 
and infants upon their mother’s breasts. Among 
the slain was the chief Glicklickan. 

Can a parallel to this be found in Indian war- 
fare? 

This measure was the cause of much retalia- 
tion, followed up by a series of skirmishes 
wherein each party alternately got the advantage. 
The Wyandots, and even the Christian Indians, 
now watched with ceaseless vigilance every 
movement of the whites along the Ohio. Two 
months after the above affair, an expedition was 
organized under Co]. William Crawford, to pro- 
ceed against the Wyandots, and other tribes, in 
the Sandusky country. It was intended that the 
expedition should move with great secrecy, but 
so different was it, that the Indians watched its 
progress at every step, and were apprized that 
“no quarter was in. any instance to be given.” 
They succeeded in bringing the Americans to an 
engagement in an open prairie. 

The result of this expedition will be told in 
the following adventure of one of Crawford’s 
guides, merely premising that Col. Crawford and 
his son, being taken prisoners, were put to death 
with extreme torture and cruelty, in revenge for 
the slaughter of the Moravians. Col. William- 
son, with a considerable number of men, suc- 
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ceeded in making his escape during the night 
succeeding the battle. 

In the year 1761, the Miamese, a nation of Indi- 
ans, by some called the Picts, made a descent upon 
a settlement on the banks of New River, in Vir- 
o-. and after great slaughter, and many horri- 

le atrocities, they set fire to the houses of the 
settlers, and retired again to the forests, carrying 
with them many prisoners, among whom was a 
youth called John Slover, then only eight years 
of age. He lived among the Miamese six years, 
when he was sold by them to a Delaware, and 
by him put into the hands of a trader, who car- 
ried him among the Shawanese, with whom he 
continued six years. At the treaty of Fort Pitt, 
in the fall preceding Dunmore’s war, at which 
the Shawanese appeared, he was brought in with 
them, where he met with some of his relatives, 
who solicited him to relinquish the life of a sav- 
age, which he did with some reluctance, and en- 
listed in the continental army, where he serv- 
ed fifteen months, when he was properly dis- 
charged. 

In 1782, in consequence of having resided so 
many years among the Indians, and being fami- 
liar with the country west of the Ohio, he was 
employed by Colonel Crawford as a guide in the 
expedition against the Indian towns on the river 
Sandusky. On the 4th of June the Americans 
fought the enemy near Sandusky, and that night 
lay in their camp. The battle was continued the 
next day, at the distance of three hundred yards, 
doing, however, but little execution, and in the 
evening Colonel Crawford proposed to draw off 
with order. The Indians, as soon as the retreat 
commenced, fired alarm-guns, which caused the 
Americans to break and ride off in confusion, 
treading down those who were on foot, and leav- 
ing the wounded on the ground. 

Slover was, with some others, in the rear of 
the troops, feeding their horses in a glade, when 
the men began to break, and the main body had 
passed by a considerable distance, before he was 
ready to start. He soon, however, overtook 
them, and was advanced almost in front, when 
some of the men, endeavoring to cross a morass, 
got their horses mired. Slover tried to pass, but 
was soon in the same predicament, and hearing 
the terrrble shouts of the Indians in their rear, 
they abandoned their horses, and fled on foot, 
two of the men losing their guns. The morass 
was very unstable, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty they crossed it, sometimes sinking in it 
up to their middles. 

There were six of them, and they traveled all 
that night, making their course toward Detroit, 
with a view to shun the enemy, whom they con- 
ceived to have taken the path by which the tnain 
body had retreated. In the course of the night 
they got into another morass, where they were 
obliged to stay until daylight, when they made 
their way out, and traveled all that day toward 
the Shawanese towns. About ten o’clock, having 
eaten nothing for two days, they sat down to 
rest and refresh themselves by the side of a war- 
path, when a party of eight warriors appeared, 
at which they hastily ran off, leaving their bag- 
gage and provisions, and by skulking among the 
grass and bushes, escaped detection. The Indians 
hallooed as they passed, and were answered by 


|others ata distance. When they were out of 
sight, Slover and his companions returned to 
their baggage which had not been discovered by 
the savages. 

Nothing further occurred to interrupt their pro- 
oo until nine o'clock the next day, when they 
ellin with a party of the enemy, about one 
hundred and thirty-five miles from Fort Pitt, who 
had followed their trail until they were discover- 
ed, then branched off, and by a rapid movement, 
came in before them, and fired upon the party 
from an ambuscade. Two of the number were 
killed, and Slover ran behind a tree; but an In- 
dian presented himself and demanded his surren- 
der, promising that he should not be hurt. His 
gun was in good order but he dared not risk firing, 
or fear that the enemy might discharge their 
pieces at him. This he afterward regretted. One 
of the Indians belonged to the party who had 
taken him in the last war, who called him by his 
Indian name of Mannuchcothee, and upbraided 
him for taking arms against them. 

Considerable altercation arose among the Indi- 
ans respecting the manner in which they should 
dispose of their prisoners, and they were finally 
carried to a village of the Mingoes and Shaw- 
anese, which was small, and about two miles 
distant from the main town. As they approach- 
ed, the savages came out with clubs and toma- 
hawks, and struck and abused the prisoners in a 
most cruel manner. One of the party was strip- 
ped, and blacked with coal and water: this was 
a sign that he must be burnt. He asked Slover 
the meaning of it, but the Indians forbade that he 
should be told, and a warrior was sent to the 
principal town to acquaint the inhabitants that 
prisoners had been taken, and to prepare them for 
the festival of death. The whole party was then 
made to run a gauntlet to the council-house, 
about three hundred yards, and the man that was 
blacked was made the principal object of cruelty 
—men, women and children, and those who had 
guns, beating him, and firing loads of powder on 
him as heran—some putting the muzzles of their 
guns to his body, firing, hallooing, beating their 
drums, and making the air clamorous with their 
fiendish shouts of exultation. The unhappy 
wretch reached the door of the council house, 
beat, mangled and bruised in a shocking manner, 
yet still, according to a declaration of the enemy, 
hoping to be secure when he had reached its por- 
tal. But, contrary to his hopes. he was pulled 
back by the savages, who beat him until he was 
dead, when he was cut to pieces, and his limbs 
and head stuck on poles ouside the town. On 
| the same evening three others were mangled and 

put to death in the same manner, and the next 
| day, the surviving, with the exception of Slover, 
| were sent to the adjoining town, where they 
'were probably put to death amid similar rites of 
savage barbarity. 
| In the evening the Indians assembled in their 
| council-house, a large building about fifty yards 
|in length, twenty-five yards wide, and about fif- 
teen feet in height, built of split poles and cov- 
ered with bark. They commenced by interroga- 
| ting Slover in their own language, which he per- 
fectly understood concerning the country, its re- 
| sources, and the state of the war with Great 
i Britain. Slover informed them of the capture of 
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Cornwallis, but was on the succeeding day con- 
tradicted by a man named Matthew Elliot, who 
affirmed it to be a lie, and the Indians appeared 
to give full credit to his declaration. In conse- 
quence of this, though he had previously been 
kindly treated by the Indians, their behavior to- 
ward him changed for the worse. They invited 
him to join them in their war-dances, but being a 
religious man, and thinking these rites belonged 
to the service of the devil, he refused. At one 
of their councils he was not present, as the squaw 
with whom he resided would not suffer him to 
go, and hid him under a quantity of skins. - On 
the same day three men, who were brought in 
from Kentucky, were burnt, and nine were sent 
to the other towns to share the same fate. The 
savages informed Slover that Colonel Crawford 
had been taken and burned. On the day follow- 
ing the council, as he was sitting in the door of 
the lodge, a party of forty warriors seized him, 
put a rope around his neck, tied his hands behind 
him, stripped him and blacked him in the usual 
manner. He was then led away toa town about 
five miles distant, where, on arriving, he was 
beaten with clubs and the pipe ends of their to- 
mahawks, and tied to a tree before one of the 
lodges, and from thence, after aseries of barbari- 
ties, he was removed to another town about two 
miles distant, where preparations had been made 
to burn him. In this place there was also a 
council-lodge, part of it with and part without a 
roof, and in the latter portion of which, in the 
middle of the area, stood a post around which 
were placed, at the distance of four feet, three 
piles of wood, about three feet high. To this 
er the Indians brought Slover, his arms tied 

ehind him, and with the thong that fastened 
them, he was bound to the pillar of his execu- 
tion. A rope was also put around his neck, and 
tied to the post about four feet above his head. 
The piles of wood were then kindled, and the 
flames began to ascend. A horrid death by 
burning appeared to him now inevitable, though 
with that resignation becoming a Christian, he 
had resolved to suffer with patience, and sustain- 
ed himself with the following declaration, which 
formed the subject of his meditation: ‘ In peace 
shalt thou see God. Fear not those who can 
kifl the body. In peace shalt thou depart.” The 
flames began now to ascend with rapidity, and 
nothing appeared to the unfortunate captive more 
certdin than death. At this crisis occurred what 
seemed nothing less thana miracle The sky, 
which to this time had been without a cloud, 
suddenly became overcast, the wind arose until 
it blew a hurricane, and in less than three min- 
utes the rain began to fall in torrents, and the 
fire was instantly extinguished. 

After the rain was over, which lasted about a 
quarter of an hour, the savages stood back 
amazed, and werea long time quiet. The silence 
was at length broken by one of them exclaiming : 
“We will let him alone till morning, and take a 
whole day’s frolic in burning him.” This was 
finally agreed upon, and their prisoner was then 
untied and made to sit down, when they com- 
menced dancing around him, which they continu- 
ed until eleven o’clock at night; in the mean 
time beating, kicking and wounding him with 
their tomahawks and clubs. He was then com- 
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mitted to the care of three savages, who convey- 
ed him to a block-house, where his arms were 
tied until the cord was hid in the flesh, anda 
rope put about his neck and fastened to a beam. 
The savages were continually harassing him, to 
prevent his enjoyment of a moment’s rest. ‘‘ How 
will you like to eat fire to-morrow ?” asked one. 
“You will kill no more Indians,” exclaimed 
another. At length, about an hour before day- 
break, the Indians laid down, and were soon 
asleep, which their prisoner no sooner perceived 
than he commenced his exertions to liberate him- 
self. He laid himself down upon his right arm, 
which was behind his back, and keeping it fast 
with his fingers, slipped the cord from his left 
arm, over the elbow and wrist. One of the war- 
riors now got up and stirred the fire, and Slover , 
was greatly alarmed lest he should be examined, 
but he soon laid down again without paying him 
any attention. Slover then attempted to lose the 
rope about his neck, and tried to knaw it, but in 
vain, as it was very thick, and hard as iron, 
being made of buffalo-hide. Day now began to 
break, and the hopes of the prisoner grew fainter, 
until finally, almost desperate with despair, he 
commenced pulling the rope by age his fin- 
gers between it and his neck, when to his great 
joy and surprise, he found it to untie easily. It 
had been fastened with a noose, and two or three 
knots tied over it. 

Having released himself from the cords that 
bound him, he now stood erect among his sleep- 
ing guards. It was a situation of extreme peril, 
for at any instant they might have awakened, and 
death would have been the consequence of his 
attempted flight. Suspense became agony as he 
stept cautiously over the sleeping warriors, whom 
the least rustle might awaken. He succeeded, 
however, with the utmost precaution, in escaping 
from the block-house, and making himself sure 
that he had created no disturbance, he ran hastily 
through the town into a corn-field. In his way 
he saw a squaw with four or five children lying 
asleep under a tree. In an adjoining glade he 
observed a number of horses, one of which he 
caught, and with a rope by which he had been 
tied, he made a halter, mounted and rode off. 
The horse being strong and swift, and the coun- 
try open and level, he was enabled by ten o’clock 
to cross the Sciota river, at a place, by computa- 
tion, full fifty miles from the town. After cross- 
ing the river he rode about twenty miles further, 
when his horse beginning to fail, he turned him 
out, and continued his way on foot for nearly 
twenty miles, when he was obliged to rest from 
extreme fatigue and sickness. Two hours after- 
ward, however, the moon arose, when he again 
pursued his journey, and traveled until day-break 
the next morning. This extraordinary capability 
of endurance can only be accounted for by his 
long residence among the Indians, and his being 
in early years habituated to severe hardships. 
After great fatigue and suffering, with no clothing 
excepting a piece of blanket, on the third day he 
reached and swam Muskingum river, at Old Co- 
mer’s Town, and on the evening of the succeed- 
ing day he slept within five miles of Wheeling, 
where he arrived the following morning, and was 
soon restored to his friends, who had supposed 
him dead. L. L. 
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KING RICHARD THE THIRD AND 
LADY ANNE: 


AN HISTORICAL LEGEND OF CROSBY HALL. 


BY THOMAS MILLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Lapy ANNE.—What is it ? 
GLo’sTeER.—That it may please you leave these sad designs 

To him that hath more cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repaired to CROSBY PLACE, 

Where—I will with all expedient duty see you. 
Lapy ANnNE.—With all my heart ; and much it joys me too, 

To see you are become so penitent.— 

Tressel, and Berkeley, go along with me. 

SHAKSPERE. 

Tue bell of Saint Helen’s Priory was ringing for 
the evening vespers, when Lady Anne, with her 
attendants, reached the gloomy archway that led 
to the court-yard of Crosby Hall. The ponder- 
ous iron-studded gates were ajar, for Glo’ster had 
‘whggpered to one of his followers to hurry on 
foremost, and have all in preparation for her re- 
ception. Two soldiers, who stood as guards, 
presented their halberts as the lady entered ; me- 
nials were also ready, to take charge of the horses ; 
and the sewer, with other officers, and serfs, of 
the household, were drawn up in readiness to 
welcome the Lady Anne to her new home. 

**Canst thou conduct me to a private room, 
worthy seneschal,” said the lady, addressing an 
old man over whose brow threescore winters had 
passed, “for I am iJ] at ease, and would fain 
remain alone until his Grace’s arrival ?” 

*T wot not, good lady, of any other than the 
great dining-parlor, which is set apart for the 
guests of his royal Grace,” replied the old man, 
** methinks that is most remote from the din of 
the hall, and might of a verity meet your will.” 

“It pleaseth me mightily, honest seneschal,” 
answered the lady. ‘“ Tous have thee conduct 
me thither.” 

The senesehal requested Bridget, a female who 
stood by, to accompany the Jady; and they passed 
along the Great Hall, beyond the oriel window, 
by which a door was opened by a page in wait- 
ing, that led to the great dining-parlor. 

“Nay, by our Lady, ye enter not here,” said 
the page, confronting Tressel and Berkeley, who 
were preparing to follow their noble mistress ; 
“* none enter the western-wing, but by his Grace’s 
permission.” 

“Out upon thee for an ill-natured churl,” an- 
swered Berkeley ; “ hadst thou come to her Lady's 
dwelling, we would have given thee a cup of 
malmsey, ere we had made a stand at any door.” 

‘By the mass,” replied the page, “I thank 
thee for teaching me courtesy, though it belongs 
not to me to show his Grace’s hospitality; but 
beshrew me,I will drink a cup with thee and thy 
fellow.” 

«Spoken like an honest page,” said Tressel. 
“Go to now, why should we not make merry— 
marry, but this would be a fine place to troll a 
stave,” proceeded Tressel, lifting up his eyes to 
the lofty roof: ‘* by Saint Ann, there is no need 
to doff an helmet on entering.” 

“His Grace of Glo’ster hath a mind to give 
himself room enow to grow in,” whispered Berke- 
ley, who saw that the page had retired to order 
them refreshments; “ I like not this sudden chang- 
ing of our noble Mistress’ mind, methinks it bodes 





no good: saw ye ever a woman wooed in such a 
plight, good Tressel ?” 

** Never, by my faith! but there is no swear- 
ing for woman, I trow; beside, he had a tongue, 
might lure the devil to kneel and pray. She had 
a mind to use the sword, methought.” F 

“So did I deem,” answered Berkeley, “ when 
that he said, twas I did kill your husband: by 
my troth, this is a changing world,—she, who 
did curse his wife, there to consent for to become 
that wife which she so cursed—I like it not, ’t is 
enough to rouse the saints to work her wo.” 

* Marry, it matters not,” replied Tressel ; . but, 
for the sake of her dear master, whom we all did 
love, we will attend her well. I hate this hump- 
backed duke, who will as soon let a man’s blood 
out, as a cook will twist a capon; but see, the 
page beckons us to yonder table—by our Lady, 
this is a goodly hall, and well might vie with 
that at Westminster, in which we saw King Henry 
crowned.” 

The sun was now sinking in the west, and 
threw his Jast red beams upon the painted win- 
dows of the Hall, scattering a dying glory over 
the rush-strewn floor, which floated from the 
rich tints of shields emblazoned on the quaint- 
wrought paines. Purple, and gold, and crimson, 
and azure from the fronts of stars, and the forms 
of rampant lions, glaring ruddily on the armorial 
bearings of barbaric heraldry; and saints shone 
dimly forth in twilight hues, darkened with ex- 
cessive splendor, and grim warriors stood erect 
upon the oriel windows, clothed in scaly armor 
from head to foot, and flaming in various dyes, 
which the gaudy eye of the artist had fantasti- 
cally given them. Boars heads, and griffins, and 
green dragons, and piled spears, and furled ban- 
ners were all thereon enwrought, on which the 
crimson sunbeams burst, through every hue of 
the rainbow. 

Around the Hall hung suits of armor—below 
the high windows, corslets and helms, with vizors 
and drooping plumes, gauntlets and greaves, and 
cuishes, with greenonilleries and iron shoes, and 
triangular shields. Some of these bore the dints 
of battle, or were broken in the joints, showin 
where the heavy battle-axe, or keen blade had 
pierced. Bows and arrows were also hung on 
high, and banners were suspended around, illu- 
minated with rich bearings, which swayed to and 
fro as the breeze rushed in when the door was 
opened. Lamps were also suspended from the roof 
by long chains, which were let up and down 
by pulleys. The lamps were of an immense size, 
in the form of angels, all of iron; the flame issued 
from the tips of their wings when lighted, and as 
the wind swept through the apartment, they swung 
backward and forward with a creaking sound ; 
the rushes on the floor were also swayed by the 
sudden gusts that at intervals entered and made a 
rustling sound. At one end of the Hall ran a 
long caken gallery, richly carved after the man- 
ner of the period, in fie-cones and rude festoons, 
and the forms of cross-winged cherubs, with 
full-blown cheeks. In this gallery were the 
minstrels seated at festivals; behind it ran an- 
other division, broken into grotesque arches, and 
various openings, through which might be viewed 
the Hall, by those who wished not to mingle in 
the merriment; behind these were the private 
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apartments, for the guests or retainers of Glo’ster. 

In the Hall were various groups; some in ar- 
mor pacing up and down, their swords and spurs 
clanking at every tread as they walked in the 
centre, which was free from rushes. Others con- 
versed apart in two’s and three’s their numbers 
increasing or decreasing as fancy guided them ; 
all were busy with the rumor of Glo’ster’s con- 
quest over the Lady Anne, for many of them had 
been out to witness the removal of the remains 
of King Henry from St. Paul’s, and were present 
when the duke compelled the bearers to set down 
the royal corse. Some were seated at various 
tables, emptying the huge drinking-horns, or at- 
tacking the immense barons of cold beef, which 
stood piled in readiness for the attacks of every 
hungry follower whoentered. Some helped them- 
selves to large slices with their daggers, then 
washed down their repast with bumpers of old 
ale, leaving the unwiped foam upon their dark 
mustachios. Around the huge fire-place a group 
were collected, conversing in low tones, or laugh- 
ing at the wit of the fool, who figured conspicu- 
ously among them, in his long ass’s ears and 
bells, which jingled at every motion of his head 
Two large dogs basked upon the hearth, and 
seemed to enjoy the cheerful blaze which issued 
from the wood-fire. A conversation was here 
carried on between the fool, and a dark-looking 
man who kept occasionally stirring the fire with 
the point of his sword. 

“Methinks thou art preparing for some hot 
work to-night, uncle,” said the jester, addressing 
the dark warrior, who kept stirring the logs with 
his weapon. 

** Peace, fool,” replied the other, “thou wilt 
never allow the thoughts in thy soft brains to 
cool.” 

“Marry, but thou art a cooling piece,” per- 
severed the fool, ‘‘ and hast let out a deal of hot 
blood in thy day, at his Grace’s bidding.” 

** Not so much,” retorted the warrior, ‘‘ as thou 
hast let out folly, when his Grace would have 
had thee silent.” 

“I know a thing, which if thou wast to let 
out, the Duke would not be silent,” answered the 
jester. 

« What is it?” inquired the warrior. 

«« Now out on thee for the veriest goose,” re- 
plied the fool, ** why the lady thou didst let in.” 

«By my troth,” answered the warrior, “ nei- 
ther weulla thou, for it would deprive thee of 
wagging thy bells at the wedding feast.” 

‘<T1l tell thee how to woo Alice,” said the jester, 
if thou wilt be advised by a fool.” 

“Pr'ythee proceed then,” said the warrior, 
“for [ have a liking to the maiden.” 

* Hearken, then! kill her brother!” 

«Now by St. Paul, thou provest thyself a 
greater fool; would that be the way to her heart ?” 

“Ask his Grace,” replied the jester, ‘for so 
he won the Lady Anne by killing her husband. 
Men do woo like cats now; who kill a mouse, 
to win a spouse, and pur and pur, and show what 
they have done. Trust me, ’tis a killing world 
—-wouldst have a large estate? kill the owner 
and take possession ; for singing: 


“ For hipsy pipsy, high and high, 
Oh mnarry, quoth my ladye, 
For if two loves, oh one must die, 
So up and sharp thy bladey.” 





** Now out upon thee for a hoarse raven—see 
the Duke enters, attended by his Grace of Buck- 
ingham.” 

As they approached, all who were in the Hall 
drew toward the fire-place, leaving the two dukes 
to converse together at the south end, where they 
entered from under the balcony, by a private door 
which communicated with the lesser appartments. 

‘J will marry her to-morrow,” said Glo’ster, 
‘in the meantime dothou muster a few of our 
friends to grace the feast, and speak to the Bishop 
betimes that we may have no delay. Hearken, 
I have a motive for so doing.” Here he spoke 
in a low tone, ‘‘ but I must console her; for by 
my soul this sudden transition from weeping to 
wooing will have affected her ladyship. Look I 
sad, my lord? for I must put on a woful counte- 
nance, melancholy as those mutes who are trained 
to walk in mournful processions, who do moan 
and wail by the hour, not for the dead bu@ for 
groats. Think not that I forget her curses; no, 
they shall return upon herself with tenfold force. 
Thou knowest I would be king, but first there is 
much work to do, and some there are must sleep 
in Abraham’s bosom.” 

‘“‘ [ will talk with your Grace to-morrow,” re- 
plied Buckingham, “ till then, adieu.” 

For a few moments Glo’ster stood alone at the 
end of the Hall, biting his lip, and gazing upon 
the floor in deep meditation. At length he was 
aroused by the falling of the lamp-chains, which 
a menial had let down previous to lighting, for 
iwilight was fast approaching, and the glare of 
fire grew stronger as it flashed upon the deep bay- 
window opposite, and the piled armor that glit- 
tered upon the walls, and the strong features of 
those who were assembled around it. 

Turn we now to the great dining-parlor, where 
the Lady Anne was seated in a high-backed oaken 
chair, gazing thoughtfully upon the sinking em- 
bers, which were only throwing out a fitful light, 
as some undecayed brand smouldered or blazed 
at intervals. Opposite to her, but at a respect- 
able distance, sat Bridget Crosbie, whose father 
had built and given his name to the Hall. He 
had not long been dead, and Glo’ster had only 
hired the mansion for the term of seven years, 
after which Bridget was again to become sole 
possessor. 

“Then thou dost not belong to his Grace’s 
household, fair maiden,” inquired Anne. 

“No, my lady,” answered Bridget; “it was 
rumored that you was coming hither and the Pri- 
oress of St. Helens, with whom I bide at times, 
said it would be well for me to welcome you to 
the home of my fathers, as there were none but 
rude men at arms, who know more of the tug of 
war than the courtesy which should be shown a 
lady, and one of gentle blood, whom it behoves 
all to hold in high esteem.” 

«« Saint Helen bless her,” ejaculated Anne. ‘I 
had intended to be alone, for I have more of sor- 
row than I hope will befall thy lot, and it does 
grieve me much that I did hither come: but by 
thy presence, much that does oppress me has been 
soothed; comest thou often here ?” 

“It was my wont,” replied Bridget, “ until his 
Grace did put aside the old dark portraits, which 
hung in the large hall. My mother’s and my 





father’s pictures were among them, and I did love 
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to come and gaze on them for hours, when none 
beside were with me. But his noble Grace made 
plaint, that they did not stir up the minds of his 
followers to mighty deeds, and so resolved to 
hang those gloomy arms and armor in their places, 
which have cased so many goodly youths who 
all are dead. So he did move them to another 
room adjoining this, and I have power to come 
whenever it fits me best, to gaze upon them; but 
they look now as if they never were owners of 
this Hall, so closely are they forced together in 
the small ante-room,. which I will show your 
ladyship anon.” 

While Bridget was conversing, the Duke had 
entered by a private door, which was concealed 
by the wainscoting, and stood gazing upon the 
Lady Anne unperceived. His face for the mo- 
ment had lost its fierce demoniacal expression, 
his brow was unfurrowed, as if its dark workings 
has ceased at the sight of one so lovely. For 
Anne was clad in a rich mourning robe of black 
velvet, with her long raven curls unbound; and 
her beautiful countenance rendered more inter- 
esting by sorrow, with an unusual paleness upon 
her cheeks, her face seemed to wear in the dim 
twilight more of the repose of a habitant of 
Heaven, than one that belonged to this earth. 
As Glo’ster gazed upon her for a few moments 
his harsh features became unrelaxed; but when 
he thought how he had won her, even in the pre- 
sence of the “bleeding witness of her hatred,” 
and after having murdered her husband, his 
haughty brow gradually darkened, and his proud 
lip curled in its accustomed contempt, and ambi- 
tion again reined his thoughts: but this was not 
for long, for forcing his features into repose, he 
stepped forth into the apartment, and extending 
his hand to Lady Anne, bade her “ good even.” 

A slight shuddering pervaded the lady as she 
arose, and her head seemed to shrink by impulse 
from the salute he imprinted upon her cheek. 
After requesting Bridget Crosbie not to depart, 
he sat down for several minutes, and carried on 
a playful conversation, in which the ladies took 
a part, charmed by his wit and enamored of his 
discourse, for never did Satan when tempting our 
first mother in Eden talk more eloquently, or 
show greater powers of fascination. He then 
arose, stating that as the king was ill at ease, 
much of the business of the state devolved upon 
him, and under pretence of reading his despatches, 
he retired by the private door; and ascending the 
staircase, entered the apartment above, and there 
awaited the return of the ruffians whom he had 
appointed to murder his brother Clarence. 

The room in which Glo’ster was seated had an 
entrance from the pleasure garden (the site of 
which is still retained in the old ground plans of 
the Hall, marked as “ the void piece of land or 
pleasance,”’) by means of an external staircase,* 
from which the great dining parlort was also en- 
tered by a private door, at which the Duke had 
gained access to the Lady Anne. But the apart- 
ment in which he now sat, for a long time re- 
tained the name of the Throne-room,} as it is 

* So late as 1756, a stair-case existed somewhere in this 
situation, for in that year Lambrooke Freeman, Esq., let to 
Joseph South and others for seventeen years, the ** hall throne- 
room,” and *‘ free egrees up and down the back stairs.” 


t These are the names given to these rooms in the oldest 
descriptions of the premises. 





supposed to have been here where the crown was ‘ 
offered him, it is at present known as the council- 
chamber. The apartment was hung round with 
rich arras of crimson, on which was enwrought 
a stag-hunt in golden tissue; horsemen and hounds 
glittered upon the drooping tapestry, and hunts- 
men lifted the bugle-horn to their lips, and by 
their swelling cheeks appeared to blow lustily; 
hills and heavy trees were thrown into rude per- 
spective, and the dogs wore strange forms, some 
of them with heads like lions, for war was more 
cultivated than the arts. The beautiful ceiling 
was enriched with carved work, bunches of knot- 
grass, and festoons, and fir cones, and delicate 
trefoiled tracery. A splendid bay window looked 
into the court-yard; along the centre of the room 
ran along oaken table, this was covered with 
cloth of gold, on which were laid innumerable 
piles of paper, plans of battles which had been 
fought, and of murders that had yet to be execu- 
ted. The floor was covered with rushes, not 
scattered loosely as in the hall, but woven slightly 
together, after the manner of our rush door-mats ; 
several heavy oaken chairs also stood in the room. 
In one of these sat Glo’ster, fronting the fire,* 
busied in the perusal of a long sheet of parch- 
ment, which was written in a close cramped hand. 
An iron lamp in the form of adolphin hung above 
his head, suspended from the ceiling, throwing 
its light upon an unsheathed sword, which lay 
on the table. His brows were closely knit, and 
while he read, his hand twice grasped, as if in- 
voluntarily, the hilt of a dagger which was stuck 
in his belt. At length a page entered splendidly 
dressed, and doffing his velvet cap, while the long 
white plumes swept the floor as he held it in his 
hand, he bowed his head and said, ‘* There is 
one without, impatient to speak with your Grace.” 

‘But one?” replied Glo’ster, “ by Saint Paul 
there should be two of them! admit him.”t 

The page retired, and a fierce-looking ruffian 
entered, clad in armor ; he neither doffed his iron 
helmet, nor yet bowed, but striding up to within 
afew paces of the Duke, exclaimed in a deep 
hollow voice, ‘*‘ Clarence is murdered.” 

*‘ What have you done with the body ”” said 
Glo’ster. 

“¢ Left it in a vault,” replied the ruffian, “ until 
your Grace gives order for its being entombed.” 

*«« And your companion,” said the Duke, “* comes 
he not for the reward ?” 

“He gave me no assistance,” answered the 
murderer, “and did sorely grieve that he had un- 
dertaken to be there, and fain would have per- 
suaded me to have left the deed undone.” 

«Why did you not stab him to the heart ?” 
exclaimed Glo’ster, rising from the chair as he 
spoke : ** have you left him to escape ?” 

«He left me like a coward, as he is,” replied 
the murderer, ‘and escaped; but he bid the Duke 
to look behind him, while 1 stabbed him in the 
back, then plunged him into the malmsey-but, 
head foremost, to make security more firm.” 

* The old fire-place has been removed, but its situation is 
indicated by a modern one of extended dimensions. History 
or Crosby Puiackg, by E. L. Blackburn. 

+ GLo’sTER.—When you have done, repair to Crosby Place 

But sirs, be sudden in the execution; 

Withal obdurate ; do not hear him plead, 

For Clarence is well spoken. 

MuRDERER.—Tut, tut, my lord, we will not stand to prate 

Talkers are no good dvers. Ricwarp IIL. 
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**Thou hast done well,” answered Glo’ster ; 
**T would that thou had’st cut thy comrade’s 
throat; but, as thou sayest, he was accessary to 
the deed, and dare not to divulge. Died the Duke 
bravely ?” 

‘No, your Grace,” replied the murderer, ‘ he 
did beseech us to return to you, and said you 
would reward us, if we spared his life.” 

‘Poor shallow fool,” said Glo’ster, and laughed 
loudly a horrid fiendish laugh, that echoed through 
the arched-chamber, and even startled himself at 
its sound; then, looking full in the ruffian’s face, 
he said, ‘‘ what is thy name !” 

** Forest! your Grace,” replied the murderer. 

«* And if thou would’st resolve to do me further 
service in this line, my good Forest, I would keep 
thee about my person, and see to it that thou 
fared’st well,” said Glo’ster. 

**T am at your Grace’s service,” replied Forest, 
‘* and shall be glad to do your bidding.” 

“Then here is thy reward,” said the Duke, 
and lifting up the lid of a heavily iron-bound 
chest, he took out a handful of gold pieces, letting 
fall several upon the oaken-floor, as he presented 
them to Forest. ‘In a day or two, I will hold 
further converse with thee; in the meantime, I 
will add thee to the number of my retainers.” 
Then, striking the table with the hilt of his dag- 
ger, as a summons for the page, he gave orders 
that Forest should be attended to, as one of his 
followers, and they quitted the apartment, leaving 
Glo’ster alone to his own dark thoughts. 

The Duke again resumed his seat, and sat for 
several moments with his face buried in his 
hands, in profound thought. Atlength,the heavy 
arras moved upon the wall, making a rustling 
sound, which started him from his reverie, while 
gusts of wind continued at intervals to moan down 
the wide chimney. At length he arose from his 
seat, and began to pace to and fro in the apart- 
ment with rapid strides, muttering to himself in 
a low tone at first, but which gradually arose as 
his passion increased : 

‘«‘[ fain would spare their lives,—but curse the 
brats, they stand between me and the throne. I 
have shed blood enough to appease an enraged 
lion; but more must yet be shed, ere I attain the 
crown I grasp at. Clarence’s death sits heavy on 
my soul just now—poor, weak, confiding Clarence! 
But why should I Jet thoughts like these unman 
me ?—he might have died by other hands, and I 
shed not his blood; ’t is the base world that finds 
these instruments to do such damned works. 
And Forest! yes, he shall murder the princes 
when they do arrive. To-night, I hear, they 
sleep at Northampton: afew more nights, and 
they shall sleep, where !—what matter, though it 
be where I shall never go. This world was 
made for me to stir in: I will be King, if it be 
alone that I may have these lofty-headed lords 
kneel at my feet that I may spurn them. But I 
was born with teeth, and made to bite: surely 
my sire was a wolf, and from his nature I did 
drawn this love of prey. And what are a few 
drops of blood !—all, all must die, and those I 
murder might do many crimes. No,I am no vil- 
lain; but one who hurries souls from out this 
wicked world, to find a better place. Hark ? me- 
thinks I’m like a child, who sees wild faces mov- 
inv on the wall !—again! what sound is that? it 
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is like a dying groan, for so King Henry moaned 
when I stabbed him in the Tower, where but to 
night my brother died.” 

Glo’ster strained his eyes through the dull 
gleams of the room, for the iron-lamp burned 
dimly, and shed but an imperfect haze around. 
Sometimes the wind swept in fitful gusts from the 
wide chimney, and waved the faint flame aside, 
leaving that part where he stood in shadowy light. 
But soon a sound, as of a dying man, seemed to 
break through the door of the adjoining apart- 
ment, which was the Duke’s sleeping room, and 
at length the heavy door swung wide open upon 
its grating hinges, and a dim-blue ghastly light 
issued from it, which gradually filled the space 
in which he stood. Big drops oozed from his 
brow, and he placed his hand upon the table to 
support himself, for his knees knocked together 
with fear, as a shrill scream rang through the 
mansion. At length Glo’ster snatched up his 
sword, and struck the table, but no page appeared ; 
and again another sound arose—a horrid burst of 
fiendish laughter, chilling his very blood by its 
mockery. He tried to shout, but his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, like one who attempts 
to call for helpinadream. Then rosea shadowy 
form from the lurid haze, and stood full in the 
centre of the open door, growing in darker relief 
as the horrid light increased, and pointing its 
bleeding hand to the Duke—and then a low, se- 
pulchral voice, terrible even by its hollow solemn 
tone, exclaimed, without moving a pallid lip, for 
the sound seemed to issue from the earth, ‘‘ Glo’- 
ster! Glo’ster! Glo’ster' behold thy murdered 
brother!” Then came a silence more frightful 
than the sound, for even the wind seemed at that 
moment to hold its breath. Glo’ster attempted in 
vain to rally himself; the sword fell unconsci- 
ously from his grasp, and he made faint passes 
with his arm, as though he still held the weapon, 
uttering in husky accents, which seemed to choke 
themselves as they arose, ‘*Avaunt, damned 
spirit! or come in the shape of some tiger or 
devil—any—any,—but thine own—I did not the 
deed—’twas—’twas ‘ 

« By thy command, false Glo’ster,” answered 
the phantom: “again will I visit thee—then 
thou shalt know that thy hour is at hand.” 

The spirit then vanished, as though it sank 
through the floor, and the room was again enve- 
loped in gloom, saving the faint ray which gleam- 
ed from the dying lamp as it shot up its feeble 
flame fitfully. But the Duke had fallen, and lay 
like one dead. among the scattered rushes,—not 
a sound reigned in the apartment. 

CHAPTER Il. 


STANLEY.—Come madam, you must straight to Westminster, 
There to be crowned Richard's royal Queen. 
Lapy ANNE.—And I with all unwillingness will go. 
O would to God, that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sere me to the brain! 
Anointed let me be with deadly venom, 


And die, ere man can say—God save the Queen. 
Ricuarp III. 





Mornine again arose, and the bright beams of a 
summer sun fell full upon the deep-dyed windows 
of Crosby Hall. The menials had all arisen ; 
some were busied in looking after the steeds, 
others in preparing for the marriage, which was 
to take place on that day between the Duke of 
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Glo’ster and the Lady Anne. Several had been 
engaged all night in cooking huge barons of beef, 
and sheep and hogs were roasted whole, which 
when cold were to be placed before the numerous 
retainers of the Duke, at the lower end of the 
hal]. Game of almost every description lay dead 
in the out-houses ready for dressing, fawns and 
fallow-deer, and boars’-heads, fer they paid but 
little regard as to what was in season. Heath 
and wood, and mountain and river, had been com- 
pelled to give up their inhabitants, to furnish 
forth the marriage-feast at Crosby Hall; for as 
Glo’ster intended at once to seize upon the crown, 
he deemed it prudent to collect as many followers 
around his table as could possibly be seated. 
Tables stood in readiness for the guests, extend- 
ing the whole length of the hall, with the excep- 
tion of a passage left at each end for the servants 
in waiting to pass to and fro. Under the minstrel 
gallery was placed the orsille, or high table, ele- 
vated above the rest; this was set apart for the 
nobles, and the line of division was also marked 
by a huge silver salt-cellar; the cloth too that 
covered it was distinguished from the others, be- 
ing bordered with flowers of gold. Below the 
salt-cellar was placed another table, a little ele- 
vated from that adjoining, beneath; this was set 
apart for the knights, each being seated according 
to his rank, and was also covered with a cloth 
of less value. The others were strong oaken 
tables, wholly uncovered, and reached down be- 
yond the large fire-place. On the upper table, or 
orsille, stood drinking vessels of gold and silver. 
A rich throne covered with crimson velvet was 
also fixed at the head of it, which was the seat 
appointed for the Duke and his consort. Green 
branches were suspended from various parts of 
the hall, flowers were also strewn upon the floor. 
Dishes of silver, gold, brass, and pewter glittered 
upon the dinner tables, while on the uncovered 
oaken ones were seen long rows of wooden tren- 
chers. The royal banner of England hung over 
the crimson canopy, making a deep shadow where 
its heavy silken folds drooped, while the em- 
blazoned arms were reflected on the burnished 
vessels beneath. It was placed there by Glo’ster’s 
command, he being the Protector during the mi- 
nority of the prince of Wales, and had been re- 
moved for that purpose from the Tower during 
the night. The Duke’s banner also was suspend- 
ed from the minstrel’s gallery, hanging high above 
the royal flag of England. 

About two hours before noon Glo’ster entered 
the hall, unattended; he looked unusually sad, 
and walking slowly forward with his hands be- 
hind him, he came to the upper table, and throw- 
ing himself into the seat or temporary throne, he 
folded his arms across his bosom, and sat for 
several minutéS occupied in deep thought The 
rich banner hung above him, casting its shadow 
over his face, and making the dense furrows on 
his brow appear more gloomy; a slight quiver- 
ing was visible on his upper lip, his eyes too 
occasionally flashed wildly, and his hands trem- 
bled, all evident signs that he had passed a rest- 
less night. At length he summoned a page to 
bring him wine, who soon attended, bearing a 
gold cup in his hand, which the Duke emptied at 
a draught. Buckingham and the Bishop of Ely 
were soon after announced, and Glo’ster arose to 





welcome them. After some short conversation, 
the Bishop retired into the chapel] on the eastern 
side of the hall, and left the two Dukes alone. 

“The brat has arrived,” said Buckingham, 
“‘and sends his services to your Grace. By 
heavens, my lord, he hath a froward tongue.” 

“ Which we will clip with speed,” answered 
Glo’ster, “ere he be many hours older. 1 will 
meet this baby prince anon; to night he sleeps 
with York in the Tower; to-morrow night, and 
all be well, he sleeps in Abraham’s bosom. Saw 
you Hastings? will he grace our wedding ?” 

«No, by our Lady,” replied Buckingham, “ he 
said that he must pay his devoir to the prince, 
and would meet your Grace with the council in 
the Tower this afternoon. Methinks Shore’s 
wife did motion him to stay, for she was by dur- 
ing our conference.” 

“Now, by Saint Paul, may I never see the 
light again,” said Glo’ster, “if he ever leaves 
the Tower with his head on. As for that strum- 
pet Shore, she shall do penance when I am king.” 

“It were well to humble her pride, answered 
Buckingham ; *‘ but by heaven she isa goodly 
dame,—such eyes and lips, and such majestic 
gait! Marry ! shelooked more lovely than when 
seated by Edward’s side, adorned like a queen. 
There was sadness, too, upem her brow which 
did conspire, with all her other beauties, to make 
her look more like our Lady’s face that hangs in 
W estminster.” 

“Come cousin,” said Glo’ster, smiling, ‘“ if 
thou goest on this way, I shall conclude that thou 
art only waiting for Hastings’ death to wed her; 
thou art of a surety bewitched by her charms, for 
never did I hear thee praise woman so before. 
What think’st thou of my Lady Anne; would’st 
wed her, if she consented ?” 

“‘No, by the Holy Mother,” said Buckingham, 
‘“T would not, nor any one who cursed so deeply 
as she did curse your Grace but yesterday, and 
yet she’s not ill-favored. But see, she comes! 
by heaven! lovely as an angel-form: nay, now 
if I was asked to have her for myself, methinks 
I would repent me of my oath, and answer ‘ yes;’ 
and one hangs on her arm too, exceedingly beau- 
tiful.” 

While Buckingham was speaking, the Lady 
Anne approached accompanied by Bridget Crosby, 
who was arrayed in white, and might have rival- 
ed by her charms the famed Hourisof Mahomet’s 
Paradise. The Lady Anne, who appeared the 
most stately of the two, had her train borne by 
two young maidens, while four others of equal 
beauty followed behind. Their dresses were of 
rich white silk, embroidered with silver flowers. 
Anne’s excelled the others in the richness of its 
ornaments, her train being of white satin-velvet 
with a border of golden stars. The sunbeams 
fell upon them from the gaudy windows, mingling 
z thousand hues with the splendor of their dra- 
pery. 

As Glo’ster and Buckingham approached them, 
a band of musicians struck up a lively air from 
the gallery in which they were stationed. Just 
then the hall-doors were thrown open, and up- 
ward of a hundred nobles and knights entered 
and joined the train, in exact order, filing off in 
the direction of the chapel, in which the cere- 
mony was chort to take place. As soon as the 
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wedding train had departed, the hall was nearly 
filled with the followers of Glo’ster, and the ad- 
herents of other lords who were his friends. 
Lovel and Catesby were also among them, and 
having had their instructions were busied in 
sounding the praises of the Duke among the sol- 
diers, while the menials were prearing the ban- 
quet against the return of the party from the 
chapel. ; 
«How now, my man of war!” said Catesby, 
“art thou in love with that banner which thou 
azest on so fixedly ?” addressing a man in armor. 
“Marry! I have loved it ere now,” replied the 
soldier, “‘and shown many a brave fellow down 


the gateway of darkness in its defence, but me- | 


thinks it be long enough ere I shall be called upon 
again to guard its golden lions.” __ 
«« Why thinkest thou so ?” inquired Catesby. 
«Nay, by my troth,” replied the soldier, “I 
should be wanting to think otherwise, when 


children are to become our rulers; what need we | 


of banners, unless they are to be hung in the 
nursery ?” 

«* But is not the Duke of Glo’ster Protector?” 
said Catesby: ‘‘ now by the mass, I thought thou 
hadst known his Grace better than to have sup- 
posed that he would long let a soldier remain 
idle.” 

«‘T have seen his Grace active enough I trow, 


the follower of Buckingham contemptuously, 
“that thou dost dare to beard me thus, or has 
Mistress Shore, thy master’s ruler, insured thy 
life, that thou takest such license with thy tongue?” 

** Thou art not my confessor,” replied the sol- 
dier, “neither shall I answer thee but as a loyal 
subject, which I am, and thou a poor mean- 
hearted traitor, who instead of upholding the 
young king, wouldst take ’vantage of his youth 
and take part with those whose hands are ready 
now to strip him of his rights.” 

“Were not this a day of merry-making,” an- 
| swered the follower of Buckingham, unsheathing 
| his sword, ‘‘ by the cave of hell ] would cut out 
that mischief-making tongue of thine, and throw 
| thy body into the court-yard.” 
| ‘Thou art a mean braggart,” retorted the sol- 
| dier, also drawing his sword, ‘a base varlet. I 
| saw thee in Guild-hall throw up thy helmet and 
ishout for King Richard, when that thy master, 
Buckingham, attempted to poison the ears of the 
good citizens with forged lies touching the honest 
| birth of our young King Edward Go to, thou 
| art a villain !” 
| ‘* Nay, now thou hast reflected on the good 
| Duke, whom I serve,” answered the follower of 
| Buckingham, “I call thee villain in return, and 
| thus confirm it ;” saying which he aimed at him 
a blow with his sword, which the other dexter- 




















when in the field of Tewksbury,” answered the | ously parried, rushing in upon his opponent at 
soldier; ‘‘ but men reigned then as kings, not! the same time, and bearing him to the floor, where 
beardless brats, like this young imp of Edward’s he would have despatched him, had not Catesby 
just loosened from his leading-strings.” | interfered, and Glo’ster and his party at the same 
« Thou art a damned traitor,” answered another} moment re-entered the hall, which was in the 
soldier who bore the arms of Hastings upon his| greatest tumult. 
helmet, and had been listening to the follower of! ‘ What means this ?’ exclaimed Glo’ster, quit- 
Buckingham, for such he was, who conversed | ting the arm of the Lady Anne and springing for- 
with Catesby; ‘none but a cut-throat knave like) ward with his sword uplifted, “are ye Turks 
thee would speak against the royal prince.” | that ye must be at each others’ throats on every 
‘** Hast thou been to shrift this morning,” said! occasion, disturbing by your brawls the quiet of 
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our mansion; for shame, put up your swords. 
My Lord of Buckingham, this is a follower of 
yours, I pray you learn their quarrel and inform 
me of it.” 

Here Catesby interposed, and began to narrate 
all that our readers are already acquainted with, 
trying however to throw the blame upon the fol- 
lower of Hastings. Glo’ster knit his brows, and 
bidding them to keep at peace, and join the feast, 
went and seated himself by the Lady Anne, who 
already occupied the throne. Drums and trum- 
pets and cymbals also began to sound, as the 
signal for commencing the banquet. Barons of 
beef, and hogs, and sheep, stood upon the table 
on huge silver vessels and large dishes of pewter. 
Game of every description was also there, smok- 
ing, and sending up their savory steam to the lofty 


beshrew me, thoucanst not say but it is new to 
him who never wore it before.” 

“‘]T grant ye that, my lord,” replied Anne, “so 
are its cares; but yet methinks that he who 
wears it should also have a charmed life, for ’t is 
the magnet that draws down the steel, and entails, 
but seldom does embar, the blade’s approach. I 
wot not how it first became a curse; but he who 
wears it is enmined in bale. He is the target 
which ambition aims at ” 

“« How now,” inquired Glo’ster, turning to his 
page, who had long waited to address him. 

** Your Grace’s presence is desired at the Tower,” 
said the page. 

“We will be there <non,” replied Glo’ster : 
“come, my lord of Buckingham, and Ely, we 
must leave these fair ladies for a time, for graver 
matters crave our attention.—I beg you to attend 





roof of the hall. At the high table where Glo’ster 
presided, the greatest order was preserved, and 
as the different dishes appeared, they were cut 
off, then passed to the next table, where the 
knights were seated, and from them handed to 
the common soldiery, or servants, at the lower 
end. Wine wascirculated on every hand without 


me to the Council” Then, addressing his guests 
generally, he arose and said, “ Let not our ab- 
sence be a damp upon your mirth. Whatever 
Glo’ster owns, is yours ; I see many a face among 
you, that has with me looked on the storm of 
battle, and fought it bravely by my side, in many 
a well-won field—to all I say, make merry now. 
There have been nights when we have made our 





distinction, saving that the costliest vessels were 
age at the upper end; but even the soldiers 

ad their beer-horns filled with it on that day, 
with orders to drink adlibitum. A hundred voices 
were in conversation at a time, and as the wine 
circulated the noise increased ; mirth and laughter 
reigned unbounded at the lower tables of the hall. 
Even Buckingham was uttering soft words to the 


fair Bridget Crosby who was seated beside him, 
And Glo’ster also had succeeded in drawing 


shields our pillows, and slegt with naked swords 
grasped in our hands, wearied with long fatigue, 
quick march, and breathless charge; but then, 
we murmured not, for victory kept watch around 
us, and glory made our slumbers light with golden 
dreams. We had no wine cups then, soldiers, to 
make merry with as now; but I, your leader, 
shared the same fatigue—slept on the self-same 
field—felt the same midnight wind steal o’er my 





faint smiles from his fair bride, to whom he was 
very attentive, for her beauty on that day would, 
for a moment, have divested the devil of evil 
thoughts to work wo upon one so lovely. 

** Seest thou, Anne,” said Glo’ster, “* how close- 
ly my Lord Buckingham is besieging sweet 
Bridget? By my dukedom, she is a comely 
wench ; and many a coronet has sat on brows 
less lovely.” 

** She is worthy of a place in a prince’s heart,” 
answered Anne; ‘“ were Ia lord I’d sooner wed 
her than many a haughty dame who holds her 
head highly in the dignity of titles, for Bridget 
hath that which rank giveth not,—a faithful 
heart, and a clear conscience.” 

‘«* Have not all women faithful hearts ?” inquired 
Glo’ster, fixing his dark eyes upon Anne as he 
spake. 

“ Faithful enough, I trow,” replied Anne, color- | 
ing highly as she spoke, ‘ when, like Bridget, 
they are a guerdon worthy of being received,— | 
rich in their own first love, and free from all at- 
taints.” 

“Now, by the Holy-rood, thou speakest in 
parables to me,” said Glo’ster, for I have always 
deemed that woman’s heart was like her kirtle, 
—easily altered to the latest fashion.” 

“Thou mayest have deemed rightly,” replied 
Anne, “ but in sooth it is then only an old kirtle; 
—however its new form may gloze it, the eye- 
lets of the former needles remain, and though it 
be a costly stuff, ’t is of less value than the shep- 
herd’s new gaberdine.” 

‘© Thou hittest me hard, fair wife,” answered 


limbs—quenched my thirst at the same meadow- 
stream, where hundreds knelt to drink. Who is 
there here can say that Glo’ster wrapt his limbs 
in feathery down, when his brave followers 
pressed the dewy sod (none! none! rolled from 
'a hundred voices.) I cannot forget your brave 
deeds at the field of Tewksbury,” continued 
Glo’ster, ‘when we humbled the pride of the 
house of Lancaster to the earth, and took captive 
their only hope. Since then, the rose of York 
jhas raised its head, and still waves unmolested. 
[T call on you to rally round your Protector, that 
ihe may guard the prize.” (‘ Long live King 
Richard !” rose like the sound of thunder, and 
echoed through the vaulted hall.) “I thank you, 
friends, but that is not my wish: but should the 
crown fall into feeble hands, it will be time for 
me to guard it then, and keep it safe from those 
who long in vain have sought it. Never shall 
the royal Lion that has so long floated in victory, 
over many a bloody field, fall to the earth un- 
claimed, while Glo’ster’s hand can lift it, and 
swords like yours can hem him round in safety.” 

As he uttered the last sentence, he seized the 
royal banner of England in his hand, and waved 
it aloft amid the shouts of “‘ Long live King 
Richard !” ‘Long live brave Glo’ster!” ‘* No 
baby King !” 

The color quitted the Lady Anne’s cheek as she 
lifted up her eyes to gaze on the Duke, who stood 
with flushed brow on the throne, holding the flag 
at arm’s length, in a warlike attitude, and point- 
ing with his drawn sword to the rich emblazon- 
ing enwrought thereon. The guests in the hall 





Glo’ster, knitting his brow. ‘‘ What thinkest 


thou of the crown, then? it descends by entail; 
VOLUME I.—xXv. 


also stood up, and loud huzzas, and the waving 
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of drinking vessels, and deafening shouts, ming- | on St. David’s day, and the golden pilewort, on 
led with the sound of music, and the cries of | St. Perpetua’s, and the crown-imperial never fails 
** Long live Richard the Third !” | to appear on the celebration of St. Edward.” 
When the din had a little subsided, Glo’ster| ‘* Marry but our lady’s-smock is a flower that 
and his attendants took their departure, for their | always obeys the Holy Virgin’s behest, and cometh 
steeds had long been waiting in the court-yard. | to commemorate her annunciation ; a true type of 
The Lady Anne, with Bridget Crosby and other | her innocence are its silvery bells,” said Bridget. 
ladies, also arose, and left the hall amid the! ‘So have I deemed in sooth,” replied Anne, 
drunken cheers of the guests, and entered the | “that the bright marigold is like the glory that 
great dining parlor. But even there the noise of | circles her holy brow, and Father Ambrose avou- 
the revelers penetrated as they broke out at in- | ches that it was named Mary’s-gold, after the helo 
tervals in rude songs, or drank to the long reign | that emanates therefrom, which we see enwrought 
of Richard. For many of Buckingham’s fol-| on the chapel-window ; the blue-bell also cometh 
lowers were there, and had received instructions lon St. George’s day, for it was a color he loved 
to prepare the minds of all present for the infor- | when on earth, and a flower he held sacred.” _ 
mation that Glo’ster would soon be king. “And I have made comment of many,” said 
It does not come within the limits of our tale | Bridget, “ that others have made no mention of, 
to follow Glo’ster to the Tower, and describe his such as the yellow-flag, flowering on St. Nico- 
interview with Hastings, whom he caused to be | demede, and the red-poppy on St. Barnabas’ day, 
beheaded a few hours after his departure from and the scarlet-lychin on St. John the Baptist’s ; 
the banquet, neither have we space to follow all | but most white flowers appear in honor of the 
his actions until he obtained the crown; we shall Blessed Virgin, and the white-lily never fails to 
confine ourselves more particularly to those which | grace the day of her visitation, but the midsum- 
took place at Crosby Hall. |mer-rose always begins to fade at the feast of 
Another morning had arisen, and all sounds of Mary Magdalen.” 
revelry were hushed in the hall, some of the| ‘ There are many mysteries hidden in flowers 
guests had fallen — upon the floor, and there | I trow,” replied the Lady Anne, “ signs and re- 
remained during the night, others had retired to | semblances that we wot not of, and deep mean- 
their homes; and the Lady Anne, attended by |ings which were known to the holy fathers of 
Bridget Crosby, who had now become her con- | old, but are now forgotten ; I would that we were 
fident, were walking in the pleasance, or pleasure- | conversant with all their types, and sacred em- 
garden that extended behind the north end of the | blems.” 
building. They had by this time reached an old summer- 
It was a beautiful spot, laid out after the quaint | house, dark with the twines of ivy, and redolent 
manner of the period, and contained many of those | With the perfume of woodbine, and here they 


old flowers whose names we have yet retained, 


iseated themselves, listening to the birds that 
and many of them are now only to be found in chanted their merry songs irom the surrounding 
their wild state. Hedges of box were cut into 


trees—for the wealth of acres stretched out be- 
grotesque forms, peacocks and dragons, and fish, hind Crosby Hall, rich in gardens and pastures, 
and fanciful shapes which had no living forms. |and fruitful orchards. ; ' 
By the side of moss-roses and sweet-williams, eé, feel very spiritless this morning, sweet 
grew wind-flowers, and canterbury-bells, and ad- Bridget.” said Anne, sighing deeply ; “I had but 
ders-tongue, and cuckoo-flowers, heart’s ease and 


‘little sleep all night long, and what I had, was 
true-love, and many others, which were supposed | broken by frightful dreams, enough to make a 
to flower only on particular days, dedicated to 


| brave heart blanch; my husband too, awoke me, 
different saints. Anne appeared dejected, and | thrice calling on Clarence, and on Hastings in his 
walked along the serpent-like, gravel paths in | Sleep, and trembling like a guilty wretch, whose 
silence, sometimes glancing on Bridget’s face, then | feckoning hour is come.” ; ’ 

on the ground. | ‘Ido not love his Grace,” said Bridget, * so 

“| havea great love for flowers,” said Bridget | well as I was wont; methinks there was but little 
« Father omg maintains that many of them are | seers take off Hastings’s head, asthey did yester- 
holy, and blow in honor of the saints.” : : " 

He is right I trow,” answered the Lady Anne, | ss And is the good Lord dead ‘ea said Lady 
“for Ihave often taken note of the Christmas | ANN¢; “ah, well-a-day, and I did fear *t was so. 
rose, which beareth flowers at that time, and hath | Bridget, it will be my turn next to die, for in his 
wrought many miracles, which the good fathers | sleep last night I heard him mutter my name, as 
at Glastonbury avouch. The snow-drop also ap.- | if he thought that I was pleading for es | life; I 
peareth about the time of Purification, an emblem heard him say distinctly, ‘Anne my wife must 

| die,’ and then he clutched me fiercely by the arm, 


of purity.” J ats é ; : 
« And the yellow crocus,” said Bridget, ‘* puts | = iy eg aada pogo eal i 

















forth on good St. Valentine’s day, and the daisy | 


on St. Margaret’s for it is Margaret’s herb, and I 
have some rhymes written by one Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, where he says, 
| And in special one called so of the day, 
The day’s-eye, a flower white and red. 
And in French called La BELLE MARGUERITE, 
O commendable flower and most in mind.’ 
Which we do even now call Margaret’s flower.” 
«And the early daffodil,” said Anne, “ blows 


‘*Holy Mary shield us!” ejaculated Bridget ; 
|**in sooth I do believe, that in our dreams we are 
| forewarned of things that come to pass, and that 
good saints do visit us in visions, and that the 
| spirits of those we loved, or have injured, hover 
| around our pillows, blessing us in sleep or filling 
| our minds with thoughts of bale, and terrible 
images.” 

“Oh, Bridget!” exclaimed Anne, ‘my con- 
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science oft reproaches me, and my heart quails 
within me, when I think of those who are no 
more; and all that I have loved and doated on, 
are gone; indeed I would not wish to live, and 
yet I fear to die. I dreamed last night, that the 
young princes | lifeless on a wild sea-shore, 
and oh! methought their cold dead fingers were 
pointed to me; andasI gazed,a huge wave came 
and washed ‘me in the sea, and on the yeasty 
waves we all three rode—the living and the dead! 
and that the foam in its fierce fury loosened their 
pale arms, and then they clasped me, cold as chill- 
Ing ice, and then a voice came from the deep—it 
sounded like my Edward’s—and called me to 
come away; and then, methought the waves as- 
sumed Glo’ster’s face, and that on every ridge 
his arm arose grasping a bloody sword, the very 
same with which he slew my lord at Tewksbury 
Then the scene changed, and I was here in Cros- 
by Hall in bed alone, and men in armor came, 
with daggers in their hands, and held a lamp above 
my head, and as one uplifted his arm to strike 
me, I shrieked with fear and woke; and then I 
slept again, and the same men appeared with lights 
and daggers. Oh Bridget, I do fear that ere many 
more days are darkened,I shall have run my 
race ; but I am half prepared, such bodings are 
true warnings.” 

** Ah me! I like not your dream, lady,” said 
Bridget, ‘‘ and in these large chambers, and wind- 
ing galleries, any one might come and take away 
our lives ere one could cry ‘God help me.’ | 
would my father were alive and in this home 
again, and you would leave these plotting cour- 
tiers, and dwell with us. Make known unto the 
ptioress your fears, methinks she would protect 

ou, for no one dare to invade the sanctity of the 
riory.” 

‘Thou deemest wrong fair Bridget,” replied 
Anne; “ theassassin’s dagger hath reached the holy 
altar ere now; and I am Glo’ster’s wife, I know 
not how, no more than the poor bird that trem- 
bling gazes on the dreaded serpent until immersed 
within its jaws, when it should have flown away. 
I cannot flee away; he hath a power over me 
which I cannot resist, a spell I cannot break, al- 
though it leads me on to death.” 

Anne threw her head upon Bridget’s shoulder, 
as she uttered the last sentence, and wept bitterly. 
At length a page entered the garden, and announced 
a message from the Duke of Glo’ster, summoning 
her to Westminster, to be crowned queen. A 
deep shuddering pervaded Anne when she heard 
the news, and had not Bridget supported her she 
would have fallen upon the flower-bed by which 
she stood. When the page had received an an- 
swer, that she would attend shortly, and had re- 
tired, Anne again gave full vent to the current of 
her sorrows. ; 

“Oh Bridget,” said she, “I go to be made 
queen ; happy should I be, to live with thee, and 
“wha my sorrows on thy bosom, but now I shall 

ave no one to listen to me. None but the liver- 
ied menials of a court, ready to fulfil their king’s 
behest, to bring the goblet or the dagger. It will 
not be for aye,—Anne’s days are numbered.” 

“Nay lady, say not so, his Grace may yet 
mean well,” replied Bridget; ‘‘ and you can again 
return to Crosby Hall, and I will show you all 
the flowers, and old Cornelius, the gardener, will 








tell us all the names they bear. Stay not awa 
sweet lady; Ido love you as my mother, and will 
be more than a daughter to you. Importune his 
Grace to let you soon return, even when your 
coronation 1s over.” 

“«T will! I will!” answered Anne, ‘my heart 
can never be wholly desolate while it has one 
like thee to cling to.” 

They again embraced each other, and separated 
in tears, just as Lord Stanley appeared at a turn- 
ing of the garden walk to urge her departure. - 
Steeds were in readiness in the court-yard; the 
one which lady Anne mounted was richly capa- 
risoned, the trappings were of gold and silver, 
and the saddle cloth was emblazoned with the 
arms of England. A knight in armor held the 
bridle, and at the sound of the trumpet the lady 
and her attendants disappeared, and the ring of 
their horses’ hoofs echoed through the arched 
hall, mingled with the dying cadence of silver- 
snaring trumpets. 


CHAPTER III. 


Kino Ricuarp. Rumor it abroad, 
That Anne, my wife, is very grievous sick ; 
I will take order for her keeping,close. 
Look how thou dream’st!—I say again, give out 
That Anne, my queen, is sick, and like to die; 
About it, for it stands me much upon, 
To stop all hopes. a Fi 
. 


Anne, my wife, hath bid the world good-night. 
Ricwarp III; 

Tuere was a sound of merriment in London: 
bells were ringing and bonfires blazing, and voices 
shouted in the streets “ Long live King Richard 
and his Royal Queen.” Many a brawl ensued, 
and many a sword leaped from its scabbard on 
the night that followed the coronation of Glo’- 
ster; for parties met in the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, as they returned from their late re- 
vels, and shout was opposed to shout, some ex- 
claiming ‘‘ Long live the house of Lancaster! 
Down with the white rose of York,”—which 
was answered by “ Down with the bloody house 
of Lancaster! Long reign King Richard the 
Third !” for a strong feeling still existed among 
some of the citizens in favor of Queen Margaret 
Others also exclaimed, ‘‘ Long live King Edward 
the Fifth! Down with the Usurper,” for Glo’- 
ster had already become obnoxious to many 
through his acts of cruelty; indeed, there were 
proofs given afterward of his unpopularity, when 
such numbers revolted, and joined the standard 
of Richmond; for during the two years of his 
reign, and the one which preceded it, he had been 
the means of shedding more royal blood then had 
been spilt in many battles. 

But, amid all these mingled sounds of joy and 
tumult, there was one sad heart, and one thought- 
ful brow on which the crown sat heavily—a 
cavern of dark ruminations, which the splendor 
of adiadem could not radiate; for Queen Anne 
had retired alone, to sigh over her sorrows in 
Crosby Hall, while King Richard kept his court, 
and pursued his daring plans in the palace. _ 

Several days had elapsed since the coronation, 
and during that time the queen had resided in the 
south wing of the Hall, while the great dining- 
parlor and throne room were put in order, and 
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decorated with becoming splendor for a queen. 
It was a portion of King Richard’s policy to spare 
no wealth, which might add to his greatness in 
outward show, and yet appear as if done solely 
for the comfort and love he bare to his wife, 
which could not fail of being rumored abroad, 
and would in the end serve as acloak for the 
furtherance of his designs. It was his intention, 
after the death of Anne, to wed the daughter of 
Queen Elizabeth, widow of Edward the Fourth, 
and thereby prevent Richmond from laying any 
claim to the crown through marriage, thus hop- 
ing to crush forever the power of the house of 
Lancaster. How far his plans were successful, 
history has recorded; and Shakspere has also 
thrown the poetry of undying thought over his 
deeds, which will live when the annals of history 








are doubted. It only comes within the limits of 
our narrative, to dwell upon such portions of his 
life as were connected with the fate of his queen, 
and took place within Crosby Hall. 

All the old furniture had been removed from 
the great dining-parlor, and it had been fitted up 
in the most costly style; almost every quarter 
of the globe had contributed to its splendor: for 
the many wars in which England had engaged 
during the last three reigns, had made a great re- 
volution in the domestic arrangements of the En- 
= causing them to import and copy the manu- 
actures and luxuries of foreign nations; there 
being as much competition among the English 
nobles in outvying each other in showy grandeur, 
as there is in our day in two rival houses of 
Bloomsbury, endeavoring to eclipse each other in 
dress. The dining-parlor walls were now hung 
with rich arras of purple velvet, edged with gold, 





which reached down beyond the wainscoting: there 
was something heavy in its richness—an appear- 

ance of solemn splendor, but this might be owing | 
to the dim light which streamed forth in such a | 
variety of hues from the deep-dyed windows. 

The chairs—or rather stools, for such they might | 
be termed when compared to what we now use, 

were also covered with velvet cushions, match- | 
ing the drapery upon the walls; the wood-work | 
was black and bright, and wore the appearance 
of ebony—and was richly carved, or rather 
heavily, for there was a massiveness in the foli- 
age thereon enwrought. In place of rushes the 
floor was now covered with carpet, or more pro- 
petly tapestry, for the trees and flowers were 
worked upon it after the manner of modern em- 
broidery, but ruder than a girl’s first sampler, and 
much aiter that fashion. The trees were all made 
to rule, triangular, with a shaft in the centre for 
a stem, bearing no bad resemblance to a dunce’s 
cap placed upon a walking stick. The flowers 
also -appeared like cherries fastened upon a 
splinter of wood, each matching each, as old 
women array them to catch the eye of passing 
urchins. The colors were gaudy in the extreme, 
and at a distant glance gave you no bad idea of 
the drapery of harlequin. The table was of old 
English oak, covered also with a cloth of velvet, 
in union with that upon the walls. At one end 
of the room stood a recess: it was so formed as 
to face the entrance door; its leaves were thrown 
open, and displayed a rich array of plate, gold 





and silver, and in curious devices, some of them 
bearing the impress of the royal arms of England. | 


The iron lamps were also removed, and others of 
silver swung in their places, bearing the forms of 
flying dragons. Such was the appearance of the 
dining-parlor ; part of the furniture had been re- 
moved from the palace, for Richard had his secret 
reason for keeping his queen at Crosby Hall, and 
had intended proposing what she so eagerly so- 
licited. 

But the throne-room above, if it were possible, 
excelled the lower appartment in grandeur. It 
was hung with the richest drapery, tapestry of 
gold and silver, on which was represented in no 
mean style-of execution, the wars of the Titans: 
gods stood out in gold, upheaving many moun- 
tains of silver, and tearing up rocks from their 
bases, or grasping trees in their hands, while 
others showered the forked lightning from above, 
or darted down golden thunder-bolts, At the end 
of the apartment, facing the chamber door which 
we have already described, stood asplendid throne, 
or chair of state, and of sufficient dimensions to 
contain two persons; it was raised three steps 
from the floor, and surmounted by canopy of 
crimson velvet; the cushions and curtains were 
also of the same costly material. On the top of 
the canopy were two crowns, resembling those 
worn by the king and queen of England. A 
golden boar stood grinning above these, as if 
looking on the splendor below in triumph. This 
was the king’s crest, when Duke of Glo’ster. 

The chairs, or settles—for they were shaped 
much like the high-backed benches we now see 
in tap-rooms, only lower at the back—were also 
covered with crimson velvet, white roses of silver 
were emblazoned upon them; over the fire-place, 
which alone was uncumbered with drapery, hung 
several valuable pictures, the productions of emi- 
nent masters, which were brought to England 
among other spoils of war. Marble statues too 
ornamented this apartment, such as had once 
graced the galleries of Italy. In this room were 
seated Queen Anne and Bridget Crosby, side by 
side, upon one of the richly covered seats. It 
was night, and silver lamps shed their bright 
beams over the apartment, the oil was perfumed, 
and sent forth a pleasant odor. Everything 
around wore an air of comfort and majesty; but 
the pale face of the Queen, unharmonized with 
the scene; there was a deep melancholy upon 
her brow, and a tear stood upon her silken lashes, 
even Bridget sat with folded hands, like one who 
dared not offer comfort, and was attentively listen- 
ing to the Queen, who had paused in her con- 
versation to gather strength to proceed, for she 
appeared greatly excited. 

‘* Was it after the shedding of blood in the field 
of Tewksbury,” said Bridget, “that the Prince 
your husband was murdered ?” 

** Alas!” sighed Queen Anne, “it was: had he 
fallen in the fight, he would have saved me many 
tears. But he died nobly, heaven rest his soul! 
asserting his rights, even in the teeth of those 
who took his life, and might now have been Eng- 
— king, but for the dagger of my present 
ord.” 

“May heaven forgive him for the deed!” 
ejaculated Margaret. 

«* Amen,” responded Anne; ‘‘and may the 
Holy Mother intercede for him, for murdering 
my husband’s father.” 
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** It was a dark day for England,” said Bridget, 
‘* when they first gathered the white and red roses, 
and from the fairest flowers drew the foulest 
factions.” 

** Little rest has my country had for that hour,” 
replied the Queen: “ it has caused many a son to 
shed the life of his father, andfather of son. Ah, 
wo is me since the red rose fell! since the house 
of Lancaster was shorn of its plumes, for then I 
lost one who was a dove to me, but to his enemies 
a sweeping eagle. And I have been deluded by 
the wily tongue of a poisonous serpent, more 
subtle than that which tempted our first mother.” 

“Think you my lady,” inquired Bridget, “ that 
his majesty gave sanction to the destruction of 
the princes in the Tower ?” 

“Tam too certain of it,” replied the Queen, 
“‘even as much so, as if I had heard him give 
orders for their death; nay, I do believe that 
Dighton and Forrest, whom the King has ap- 
pointed for our guards, were they who smothered 
the pretty babes: *t is well known that they de- 
stroyed Clarence, and for their villanies have been 
advanced by the King. Oh, Bridget, whenever I 
look at Forrest, methinks there is murder written 
on his brow; and it was such a face as his, that 
bent over me in my dream, with a dagger in his 
hand.” 

* But,” continued Bridget, ‘ I heard his majesty 
say that if any of your attendants were obnoxious, 
he begged you would discharge them; marry, I 
would not allow such a brace of unchanged 
knaves as they appear, to come in my presence.” 

**Twould be of no avail,” replied Anne, “I 
should but remove the savage tiger for the prowl- 
ing wolf, the fierce hyena for the subtle crocodile. 
No, he has too many instruments at his bidding 
for a frail woman to resist, and he hates me on 
account of my father, Warwick, who many a 
time overthrew his strongest measures.” 

“I fear there is too much truth in what you 
have stated,” said Bridget. ‘I have a maiden 
aunt in Kent, let us fly to her: the honor and 
long services of my family will be a sure pro- 
tection to us, and I have a friend in the mayor.” 

‘* I thank thee, Bridget,” answered the Queen, 
** but Iam King Richard’s, and to fly, would be 
unworthy of the daughter of Warwick ; more- 
over, the mayor is his friend, and already does 
his behest without a murmur; bethink thee, mai- 
den, there is no escaping his power; beside, my 
father met his death valiantly, nor should his 
daughter be a craven.” 

«It ill becomes me,” replied Bridget, ‘ to ad- 
vise one so high born as yourself, but a man can 
defend himself better than we, and to die ina 
battle-field, is far nobler than to be stabbed in 
bed; methinks, that even your brave father would 
fly from the odds of darkness and assassins.” 

‘** Mine may be but idle fears after all,” said 
Anne; “and if they are not, there is none to 
mourn for me, I trow; neither do I wish to live, 
for there is a worm gnawing at my heart, whose 
work would soon be done, without the aid of 
steel or poison.” 

“It may be so,” answered Bridget, “* but me- 
thinks what he has done, would make any one 
fear—in sooth, I would not trust him. Oh do 
not, if it be but to save one heart from sorrowing, 
for mine would break, were you to Jeave me; 





and oh, how awful to be murdered !” and Bridget 
buried her face in her hands, while her loud sobs 
at intervals, broke the silence that reigned in 
the apartment. 

The Queen replied not for several minutes, but 
threw her arms around Bridget, while the tears 
ao from her eyes, and trickled down her 
ovely cheeks, like rain-drops stealing down the 
stem of a lily ; at length she said, “I will go with 
thee, take me to a place of safety, let me spend 
the remainder of my days with thee in retirement.” 

“You would not leave me to-night, fair wife,” 
said King Richard, closing a secret door just be- 
hind them, by which he had entered, and stood 
unobserved long enough to hear that portion of 
their conversation which related to himself. 

*‘ Nay, thou givest one but a cold reception,” 
continued he, knitting his brows, for neither of 
them had as yet spoken, but clung to each other 
in fear, for they had not the most remote idea of 
his being so near at hand until he spoke. At 
length the Queen mustered resolution enough to 
speak, and said in a tremulous voice : 

“« Methinks your Majesty might have apprized 
me of this honor, for we were unprepared for a 
visit at this hour.” 

‘“« Beshrew me,” answered King Richard, “ for 
want of courtesy, I know it has become the vogue 
of late for the husband to give a long notice to 
the wife, in case she should have pledged her 
word to visit a play, or walk with some very dear 
friend, or be out at a dance, or have company in 
her own chamber whom it would be uncourteous 
to intrude upon ; but by the holy-rood, I thought 
there had been exceptions among kings and 
queens.” 

“That exception extends to me,” answered 
Anne, “and Bridget Crosby is the only one I 
would wish to honor with the name of friend; 
but, there are those around my person, when you 
are absent, who intrude upon my privacy at their 
pleasure, with as little ceremony as if they were 
my equals.” 

“‘ True, fair wife,” replied Glo’ster with a sneer, 
“but methinks it is necessary that some one 
should look to your safety, were it only to re- 
ceive your commands at parting, for I was not 
aware until to-night, that it was your intention 
to take so unceremonious a leave of us; marry 
you should have apprized us of your wishes, that 
an escort might have been in readiness, for it ill 
becomes a queen to journey alone.” 

**I scarcely deemed,” said the Queen, “ that 
your Majesty took so deep an interest in my weal, 
for many days have elapsed since you deigned 
to honor me with a visit.” 

“True,” answered the King, ‘ but thou canst 
not accuse us of paying no attention to thy com- 
fort,’ casting his eyes around the splendid apart- 
ment, “ and thou art well aware, I trow, that af- 
fairs stood not in the best position when my sub- 
jects made me to take the crown. But thou shalt 
not complain; I intend sharing thy company to- 
night, unless indeed,” added he contemptuously, 
“thy fair counsellor Bridget would be a prefer- 
able companion.” 

«T intrude not myself upon her Majesty,” said 
Bridget, undaunted by the King’s presence, “ but 
methinks it would il become me to see her sit 
day after day alone, or her only companions 
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armed ruffians, villains who would murder their 
— father for gold, ill guests for a lady’s society, 
wot.” 

“ Softly, fair maiden,” said King Richard, gaz- 
ing on the lovely and high-spirited Bridget, as 
much in admiration as anger, ‘“‘ by the Holy Paul, 
methinks thou holdest my friends in small repute, 
to speak thus lightly of them.” 

‘I hold them in as high repute,” replied Bridget 
Crosby, ‘‘ as every honest person ought, and per- 
chance as much as thou dost O King, for as the 
act to others, so would they be tempted to do with 
thee, for a higher guerdon.” 

«« By the mass, I do believe thee, fair damsel,” 
answered Richard, “ and if they be such as thou 
sayest they are, T will be rid of them.” 

“If,” answered Bridget, looking full upon the 
King’s face, until he quailed beneath the purity 
of her glance, and the consciousness of his own 
guilt, ‘“‘if—thou knowest they are; thou wert 
not wont to hearken to ifs, when thou orderedst 
Hastings to be beheaded.” 

** Now out upon thee for a cursed hag,” shouted 
King Richard, drawing his sword, and shaking it 
in Bridget’s face, while his rage scarcely left him 
utterance, “art thou to take note of my actions, 
and construe them as thou pleasest? out of my 
sight, I say, or by hell, I will draw a curtain over 
thine eyes.” 

“‘ Nay, thou darest not touch me,” exclaimed 
Bridget, “King as thou art; thy betters were 
beholden to my father, and wert thou to draw 
one drop of my blood, there are ten thousand 
daggers in this city which would leap forth in 
revenge ; but I leave thee—and thou fair Queen, 
beware of him. The Hall of my fathers has not 
yet been polluted with the blood of murder. Nay, 
thou darest not to strike me, there is blood enough 
upon thy hands, I trow.” And Bridget left the 
apartment, followed even to the door by Richard, 
with his sword pointed at, yet not daring to strike 
her. So much had her proud bearing, and the 
boldness with which she confronted him, over- 
wed his spirit, which shook beneath the terrible 
truths she had uttered. 

For several moments he paced the apartment 
with rapid strides, his brow flushed with rage, 
and his dark eyes flashing wildly and frightfully 
upon the queen, who still maintained her seat, 
although trembling like the last leaf of autumn, 
and expecting every moment that the storm of 
his passion would burst forth. But, no; he had 
leant ‘ to smile and murder while he smiled,’ and 
then walked himself into an apparent calmness, 
which was more dangerous than his anger, and 
approaching the queen he said: 

*¢ Hie thee to bed, sweet wife, I will be with 
thee anon.” 

The queen took up a silver candlestick, and 
lighting the waxen taper, walked with tearful 
eyes into the sleeping-room, without even sum- 
moning her female attendants. Without unrob- 
ing herself, she knelt before a crucifix, and re- 
mained in prayer for several minutes? when 
these were finished, she continued to kneel, with 
her hands clasped, and her long bright hair fall- 
ing in disorder over her face. She was indeed a 

icture of beauty in sorrow, for as she removed 
er long tresses with one hand, and continued 
prostrate, the light fell upon one side of her face, 





revealing a profile, such as hath but seldom been 
excelled in the fairest work of sculptor, or the 
sweetest dream of poet. At intervals she sighed 
deeply, and when she arose there was an unusual 
calmness upon her face, melancholy indeed, but 
resigned, like one whose mind is made up to 
meet the worst without a murmur. At length 
she divested herself of her rich robes, and with 
aching heart she laid her lovely head upon the 
pillow, and as if pain and care were wearied with 
keeping their long vigils, she soon fell asleep ; 
but even while she slept, the bright taper revealed 
a tear that stood upon her silken lashes, like a 
sorrowing sentinel that kept watch. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


We now return to the Throne-room, which 
adjoined the sleeping apartment, where Queen 
Anne had retired and left the king alone, who 
only remained so for a short time, for Dighton 
and Forrest, who were at hand, joined him soon 
after the queen’s departure, and was seated at 
the splendid table with the king, conferring to- 
gether in a low tone. 

‘Do you refuse me, then ”” saidthe king, “I 
did not think to find you grown so scrupulous. 
I must find other hands to do my bidding.” 

“Not that we’re scrupulous,” said Forrest,” 
but I have grown cloyed with blood.” 

** Have you been shrived ?” asked Richard. 

‘* By the mass !” exclaimed Dighton, “ he was 
but yesterday two hours before the priest, since 
when he has seemed like another man. If your 
majesty will consent, I will undertake the task 
alone, and with no faint heart to weaken my 
resolves, will stake my head for the fulfillment 
of your desires.” 

For afew moments the king was silent, so 
busy was he with his thoughts. Occasionally he 
would cast an inquiring glance at Forrest, who 
appeared wrapt in a mist of perfect perplexity. 
It would not be safe to let the assassins act 
separately, and the wicked judgment of the king 
at once resolved that one of two things was 
necessary—the co-action of Forrest, or his eternal 
secrecy and silence; nor was Richard one to con- 
sider an important secret safe in the keeping of a 
living person. 

«« Well, sirrah,” said he, breaking the silence, 
“have you resolved? or must I seek elsewhere 
for friends less cool to do my bidding ?” 

«You need not persuade him, my liege,” said 
Dighton ; “I have a friend——” 

“No doubt, no doubt; such knaves are plenty ; 
but I’ll none of them,” said the king. ‘“ Forrest 
must resolve to aid me in this extremity. He is 
my good friend whom I can trust better thana 
stranger. What say you, Forrest? ’tis a round 
sum I give you for the work, and after that you 
can set up for gentleman; you know I have a 
care of your life, good Forrest.” 

«The king will not distrust my allegiance, as 
I am ever happy to serve him, the which past 
acts will show. But here is a woman—your 
queen, my liege—my sovereign mistress—and I 
cannot forget I once was human. Accredit me 
not with coldness to your royal self, to whom my 
life is due, but rather lay my weakness to the 
mother-blood within me. Some portion of her 
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softness tints my nature, and sometimes mutinies 
against the villian’s part. Tis gone.” 

“And well gone,” replied the king. ‘The 
chicken’s flown, the hawk has perched again.” 

“« What method shall we devise for the execu- 
tion of our task ?” asked Dighton; “ the bowl, 
the dagger, or strangulation ?” 

“Well thought,” said Richard. “It were best 
it were done as neatly and as quietly as possible. 
Could I but fix upon her the act of self-destruc- 
tion, either dagger or bowl would do.” 

“That were not difficult,” said Forrest, «and 
in the event——” 

**T have thought of it, and it will not do,” said 


theking. “If that were so, we should be charged 
with unkindness and neglect as the cause. No, 
we would give out that we love our queen. You 


are expert, my good friends, in these things; you 

must tax your wits heavier. Use your most con- 

venient method, so it be sure. ut where will 

= her, when you have administered to 
er ?”? 

“2 your majesty would consent,” said Digh- 
ton, ‘‘ the garden might keep a secret--——” 

‘In the garden, you think, would be the most 
secret,” said the king. 

*«*T would be done the speediest, I trow,” re- 
plied Dighton, “ for we might diga pit in a little 
time deep enough to hold her.” 

“Right,” said Forrest, ‘and the best place 
would be in the gravel-walk, which would es- 
cape suspicion, as we might cover it again, and 
trample it to its former appearance.” 

“Hold!” said the king “this must not be; 
cannot you dispatch her so as to make it appear 
that she died a natural death, for now I bethink 
me I have given it out that she is grievous ill, 
and would fain have her buried with great splen- 
dor, publicly.” 

“* Not well,” answered Dighton, “ for though 
we smothered the young princes in the Tower, 
and did it as quietly as possible without much 
force, still there was a difference in their faces to 
what there would have been had they died natu- 
rally, for your majesty may be sure that they 
will athe a little resistance, in spite of our per- 
suading them that it is all for their benefit.” 

“Well, you know the best,” said Richard, 
‘and I leave it entirely to yourself. Could you 
do the deed without marks of violence I would 
increase your reward ; but if not, then bury her 
in the garden. And now good night, and let me 
see you early to-morrow at the palace,” saying 
which, he left the apartment, muffled in a large 
cloak, and walked alone to the palace, unknown 
even to his menials. 

He had not long retired before Bridget Crosby 
entered by the private door, by which the king 
obtained ingress. As she entered without mak- 
ing the slightest noise, neither Dighton nor For- 
rest perceived her, for they were too busily en- 
gaged in devising a plan to dispatch the queen 
without leaving marks of violence that they 
might obtain the increased reward, Bridget Cros- 
by stood in the shadow of the rich drapery that 
covered the wall, and listened to their various 
schemes for murdering the queen. We will not 
attempt to give their conversation, for it was such 
as blanched the brow of the brave Bridget, and 
drove the blood coldly back into her heart; for 





they hesitated not to aigue over the methods 
taken to dispatch Clarence and the young princes, 
and entered into the details as minutely as an 
anatomist, only in language too horrid to be re- 
peated. At length they decided upon first having 
the pit in readiness, in case they should not suc- 
ceed in taking away her life without marked vio- 
lence, and they retired for that purpose. 

They were no sooner gone than Bridget enter- 
ed the queen’s apartment, and acquainted her 
with what she had heard, advising her also to 
prepare for her escape by the private door; to 
which she readily consented, and was soon in 
readiness for her departure, refusing to take with 
her the least trifle that had been presented by the 
king, and only confining herself to a few neces- 
saries, which were her own before her marriage 
with Glo’ster, together with her jewels. But an 
unforseen accident prevented their escape, for in 
closing the secret door, Bridget had neglected to 
secure the spring outside; in vain she tried to 
force it open by main strength ; she might as well 
have attempted to force down the many walls. 
The door that Jed to the staircase in the garden 
had been secured by the murderers when they 
went out,—this was done by their taking down 
a thick bar of iron which fell upon a staple; 
there was no means of securing the door inside 
to prevent their return, neither was there any 
fastening to the queen’s sleeping room. They 
consulted together for a few moments, and, find- 
ing that all means of escape were for the present 
cut off, again entered the bed room, and placed a 
table against the door, which would at least leave 
them a little time to parley with the murderers, 
who were not long in returning from the pleas- 
ance, and attempted immediately to force open 
the door. 

*« What is your business with the queen ?” said 
Bridget. 

“We will acquaint her in person,” replied 
Forrest, ‘‘ and in return might demand yours, for 
his majesty said that she was alone.” 

‘** Mine is to protect her from the design of his 
majesty,” answered Bridget, “‘ and to bid you re- 
tire, or I will arouse the household.” 

‘«« But you must first reach them,” said Dighton, 
forcing open the door, and overturning the table. 

* You would not murder your queen !” said 
Bridget, turning pale as she spoke, and gazing 
upon the hardened brow of the ruffians; “she 
has never injured either of you,—if it be gold 
that tempts you to this act, I will give you more 
than this deed will bring you; and methinks you 
have shed blood enough already.” 

“By our Lady, the maiden speaketh fairly,” 
replied Forrest. I am for the gold, and let the 
bloody-minded king do his own work. I have 
too much upon my hands already.” 

“So have not I,” replied Dighton ; ‘‘ we are 
the king’s subjects, and bound to his behests, 
which if we do not fulfil, our livesare not worth 
so much as a struggling kitten’s in the Thames.” 

“Now, out upon thee,” said Forrest, “ hast 
thou forgot what vows thou didst make, after 
our last act, and swore by Holy Paul, thou never 
wouldst do the like again ?” 

“ True, noble chicken-heart,” answered Digh- 
ton, ‘* but I have been shrived for that deed, and 
thus I do repent,”"—saying which, he plunged a 
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dagger into the back of the queen, who was) it fell upon the folds of the hangings. Forrest 
kneeling before the crucifix, and she fell forward | then retired, and the hoofs of his steed rung upon 
with the force of the blow, grasping the feet of | the silence of the night, as he hurried from 
the holy image in the agonies of death. Bridget | Crospy Hatt. 
flew to her assistance, and bent in mute sorrow | 
over the bleeding form of the queen, for so un- | 
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expectedly had the blow been dealt, that even 
Forrest stood for a moment wrapt it speechless 
astonishment; then turning, he exclaimed, ‘“ re- 
morseless villian!” and plunged a dagger up to 
the hiltin his bosom =“ Thou wouldst have told 
the king of my willingness to have spared the 
lady, wouldst thou,” continued Forrest, gazing 
upon his companion, who lay at his feet; “tell 
him when ye meet together in hell, damned 
fiend! It was thou who first steeled my heart to 
murder, first drew me from the path of honesty, 
and poisoned my ears with reports how gold was 
won in serving kings—making me peril my soul 
for filthy lucre, and when I refused to plunge 
deeper into crime, threatened to bring me to jus- 
tice. Nay, grin at me wretch, and gnash thy 
teeth, thou grayheaded murderer, thou hast grown 
hoary in crime.” 

“Oh !—oh !—curse thee,” groaned Dighton, 
and throwing out his arms, expired, his lips curl- 
ed up even in death, as if a curse yet lingered 
upon them, and he had died without giving it 
utterance. The light from a large waxen taper 
fell upon the cold faces of the dead, as they lay 
outstretched upon the floor: that of the queen’s 
was calm as one that sleepeth, but her beautiful 
ringlets were unbonnd, and the gory stream that 
issued from her wound, mingled with her long 
hair. Bridget knelt beside her with folded hands, 
and anxious eyes gushing with tears, that fell 
upon the cold bosom of the queen. Forrest 
stood by, with one hand shading his eyes, as if 
to hide himself from the horrid sight, while his 
other yet grasped the dagger which was dyed 
with the blood of his companion. The silver 
crucifix glittered in the pale light, and the rich 
drapery of the bed hung in light and shadow, as 


| ADVENTURE AMONG CANNIBALS. 


| A work has been recently published in London 
| —* Adventures in the Pacific,” by John Coulter, 
| M. D.—from which we make the following ex- 
| tracts, showing how the author unwittingly got 
ee into a scrape as singular as it was un- 
| pleasant. 
| The London “ Literary Gazette,” in a lengthy 
review of the work, has the followin aan: 

“ We used to laugh at the story of the Dutch 
skipper, who was found desperately puzzled over 
a Mercator’s chart of the world, vainly endea- 
voring to make out the sailing longitudes and 
latitudes which should conduct him to the actual 
geographical position of Robinson Crusoe’s Isl- 
and; but we are not without some misgivings 
that, though the islands which stud the Pacific 
Ocean mentioned in this volume certainly do ex- 
ist, the author, having got us to visit them in his 
company, is playing the Crusoe with us in his 
descriptions and adventures. 

«« W hether all that it relates is true or not, we 
will not take upon us to determine; but, if a 
colored jeu d’esprit, we may safely say of it that 
it bears strong marks of versimilitude, and is 
exceedingly entertaining.” 

We should think the book would bear repub- 
lishing here, and shal] expect to see it issuing in 
a cheap form from some of our locomotive 
presses. 

Mr. Coulter was surgeon on board the “ Strat- 
ford,” a ship that traded in the Pacific between 
the years 1832 and 1836. During her cruise she 
anchored off the large island of Hivooa, or Santa 
Dominica, to trade with the natives, when the 
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doctor’s irresistible curiosity induced him to have 
a ramble, and become better acquainted with the 
interior and the people. But we will let him re- 
late the adventure in his own words: 

‘I left the ship and boats (says he) to manage 
their trading, and marched off with the chief 
‘Toomova,’ accompanied by two or three war- 
riors infull dress. We passed on through a lux- 
uriant valley, and by a ‘toopoopau,’ or dead- 
house, and ata distance of about three miles from 
the landing-place to an eminence, we arrived at 
his house, which was surrounded by several 
others. We at once lay down to rest ourselves, 
and had an excellent refresh of roast pig, fish, 
yams, &c. A delightful small clear stream gur- 
gled not ten feet from the door, or front of the 

ouse, which gave the place a refreshing cool- 
ness. In strolling about one mile further up, 
four days after, I discovered what gave my 
thoughts a new turn. This was an extensive 
defence, or breast-work, recently repaired, with 
a warrior lurking here and there behind it, evi- 
dently as mathe or scouts, watching the ma- 
neuvres of some party in the distance. I saw 
at once they were then at war, and that I was 
awkwardly circumstanced. I looked round me; 
I was far from the sea, and certainly not far from 
those people’s enemy. I looked at ‘ Toomova.’ 
He read my mind at once, and, with a triumphant 
laugh, spoke the only English he knew: ‘ Very 

ood man you,’ pointing significantly to my 

ouble-barreled gun. He did not inform me be- 
fore of their being at war; but now exhibited 
unfeigned delight at having, as he thought, an 
ally so w ll prepared. I told him I had nothing 
to do with their wars, but merely brought the 
gun for my own amusement, and would go away 
to the landing-place, as I did not wish to kill any 
one. He at once told me I could not get away, 
as the scouts would prevent me, and that he 
would take every care of me; at the same time 
added, I would have to shoot, for the enemy was 
large, and would come close up to them in a day 
ortwo. He then examined my gun, talked of it 
to others, and all seemed curious to know why 
the barrels should not be smooth. It was the 
first rifle they had seen, and I explained it to 
them. He then begged of me to shoot at some- 
thing. So I took from one of them a pearl shell 
ornament about the size of a saucer, placed it up 
in a tree, stepped out about two hundred yards, 
called Toomova over to try a shot first with his 
gun, which wasalong fuzee. He laughed at me, 
and at the idea of hitting it at all, and beckoned 
me to fire. As this was innocent amusement, I 
determined to do justice to the gun, took a steady 
aim, and broke the pearl shell to pieces. He 
said it was all chance, and put up another mark 
for the other barrel. I fired again, with the same 
result. They expressed at once the most extra- 
vagant joy, and shook their spears in the direc- 
tion of the enemy.” 

If ever there had been a chance, the exhibition 
of such marksmanship was fatal to the doctor’s 
= career. He was too invaluable an ally to 

e permitted even an armed neutrality; and so 
the savages compelled him to volunteer into their 
service A review of the forces ensues, and it 
takes place in a locality which reminds us of the 
happy valley of Rasselas, and its human contrast : 





“The valley was full of noise and bustle, as 
all parties, men, women, and children, were hur- 
tying to the place appointed for the review, 
which was a piece of ground of about ten acres, 
with only a few trees, and free from stones. It 
was nearly encircled by lofty, rugged, spiral 
rocks, the spaces between each being occupied by 
tall trees. It was an area that had been always 
used by them for kohinas or feasts, and various 
sports. When you were inside of it, you were 
shut out from everything else, all the surround- 
ing hills and country being excluded from the 
view. ‘Toomova’ told me, early this morning, 
that I was made a chief in council, that I was 
entitled to a portion of his land, being his adopt- 
ed friend; and that as such, and with authority, 
I must take off the clothes I had on, and dress 
like the other chiefs. 1 told him I did not think 
it necessary, and had an aversion to do so, be- 
cause I did not wish to go nearly naked, and also 
to have my skin blistered with the sun. He told’ 
me, smartly enough, that I must dress as a chief, 
because the people would think it unlucky if I 
did not; and as for the sun, I might not dread 
that, as I would, or might, wear over me a fold 
or mantle of tappa: and, to end all discussion, 
he unfolded a bundle containing my Marquesan 
costume, a present from him and other chiefs. 
He told me my clothes would be tabooed, and 
safe for me, and at once to strip off. I knew 
these people were very superstitious, and often 
the wearing of particular ornaments or dress on 
state occasions was considered a good or bad 
omen, particularly in time of war. Having un- 
dressed, and begged of ‘ Toomova’ to be careful 
of my clothes, I put on my new dress, and may 
now describe it. I had anklets and bracelets of 
bushy human hair, taken from the head of the 
enemy by Toomova’s brother (who was, it seems, 
lately killed in battle) ; round my waist I had the 
‘mara’ of snow white tappa, of fine texture and 
make; on my head was the head-dress presented 
to me at the council of war; by a string of hu- 
man hair, over my neck and by my side, hung 
my war conch; also round my waist was my 
own leather belt, with ammunition pouch and 
knife, and in my hand my esteemed and highly 
valued friend, the rifle. I turned to Toomova 
and asked him would that do. He replied with 
delight, ‘mytake’ (good), ‘come along now.’ 
As we were outside the door, I begged to get the 
tappa for my shoulders, to keep me from the sun ; 
he brought it at once, and off we set. On near- 
ing the ground we could hear an occasional wild 
yell; this was the reception of the various chiefs 
as theycame in. As soon as we entered the en- 
closure, when they saw ‘Toomova’ and his 
friend, transformed as I was in dress, a yell burst 
from them that shook the air, and with every ex- 
pression of delight they jumped high from the 
ground, making a noise by striking their war 
clubs together, and some at the same time beat- 
ing on the native drum; the noise was tremen- 
dous—the scene before and around was savagely 
magnificent.” 

Our European-Marquesan chief was now in 
about as pleasant a condition as the valiant San- 
cho Panza in his government of Baratria; and 
his preferment conducted him, will he, nill he, to 
yet higher honors. He must be tatooed! and ta- 
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tooing is not the most pleasant of ceremonies— 
by no means so agreeable as being invested with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, the Golden 
Fleece, or even the Garter. But the islanders 
would have the operation performed, and the doc- 
tor states : 

“The Marquesans are as superstitious a race 
of people as I have ever visited. In this unfre- 
quented spot they cannot account for where the 
ships or people like us come from; and from our 
great superiority over them, they conclude we 
are ‘atuas,’ or gods. They had no other idea 
than that the visit of our ship brought with it 
these two last storms. It would be too elaborate 
here to describe minutely the extent of their su- 
perstition; but as it regarded and brought me in 
a party concerned, on one point I will be parti- 
cular. A few days after the interment of the 
scout, I made a long exploring range through the 
country belonging to the tribe with whom I was 
living, and returned at sunset to the house of 
Toomova, where I was in the habit of sleeping, 
greatly fatigued, I found several chiefs inside, in 
earnest conversation. They told me to lie down, 
as they came to speak with me. I said I was 
ready to hear them. An elderly chief of conse- 
quence, named Mate, then said that the people 
believed there was some evil spirit working 
against them; that the unknown cause of the 
death of the scout found at the pass was a sure 
sign of it; that the enemy not appearing now, 
when they were ready for them, and prepared to 
have revenge on them; that the late storms, 
greater than they had experienced for some time, 
and destroyed a good many fruit-trees, was ano- 
ther sign; and finally, that some of the old men 
say there have been more odd things occurring 
lately than took place for a long time before, and 
that the whole of these strange occurrences hap- 
— or were produced, in consequence of my 

eing made a chief on coming among them, and 
not being marked or tatooed as one; and to’ pre- 
vent any further mischief to them or their valley, 
it was their wish that I should be at once tatooed 
as their chief; and they were sure all then would 
be right everywhere.” 

How like the gods of the old classic Greeks, 
as recorded in the Iliad and elsewhere, are the 
modern gods of the Marquesans—how like their 
ideas of divine morality or mortal divinity mix- 
ing in mundane affairs!’ The doctor soon per- 
ceived, that if he did not submit to be made a 
marked man, with as good a grace as _ possible, 
the contingency was that this brother chiefs 
would probably kill and eat him. And so he 
was tatooed, in submission to the Swiftlike satir- 
ical arguments of the sage warriors of Hivooa. 

“Next day, after our morning repast, the 
conchs sounded in all directions, and several 
muskets were fired round the house where I was, 
and all the principal chiefs came in. Then en- 
tered the tatoo-men, two to use the instruments, 
and two assistants. It is a regular profession, 
and only followed by a few. They are paid in 
kind for their work on the common people ; but 
the chiefs they have a right to mark for nothing, 
and they consider it a high honor. In speaking 
of the celebrity of those men, the people will 
tell you he is the best, he has tatooed such and 
such a great chief. They have only a few in- 





struments in use. Those used for inserting the 
coloring matter into the skin are made of pieces 
of bone made flat, and serrated at one end, like 
either a comb or saw. The breadth of this end 
differs from the eighth of an inch to one inch, 
according to variety or minuteness of the work— 
some having only two teeth, some a dozen. The 
other end is brought to a blunt point, and inserted 
into a small cane about six or eight inches long, 
at right angles. The stick for beating this into 
the flesh is long or short, according to the fancy 
of the operator. The piece of cane is held be- 
tween the finger and thumb of the left hand. 
There is a roll of fine tappa round the three re- 
maining fingers of the same hand, to wipe off the 
blood, in order to see if the impression is per- 
fect. The marginal lines of any figure are first 
marked out with a very small stick, the remain- 
der is executed without a guide. The hitting of 
the stick is so very rapid, that it resembles noth- 
ing that I know of more accurately than a trunk- 
maker driving in his nails. This incessant ham- 
mering at the skin, or into it, with considerable 
violence, irritates the whole frame, and the con- 
stant wiping off the blood with the may 4 worse. 
However, as the work proceeds, the flesh swells 
up, which gradually benumbs the part during the 
continuance of the operation. The coloring 
matter used is made in this way: eight or ten 
nuts (commonly known as the candle-nut, from 
their emitting a bright flame, and being used by the 
Marquesansas a substitute for candles) are strung 
on a piece of reed, which is stuck in the ground, 
the upper one being lighted. Aninverted section 
of a cocoa-nut is suspended over it. This con- 
denses the smoke, which is very black, and, 
when mixed with a little water, forms the mark- 
ing-ink in question. The swelling is very great, 
but subsides much in five or six days. Some- 
times the person —_ upon does not recover 
for weeks ; and when the tatooing goes on any- 
where in the neighborhood of glands, often, in 
irritable constitutions, forms large tumors and 
abscesses. Often erysipelas is produced; but 
those are rare cases, all generally getting clear 
with the ordinary inflammation, which is only of 
eight or ten days’ duration. The various figures 
and lines have all their own signification, and 
are perfectly understood by every native. A 
man is not respected even by the children if he 
has not borne his tatoo. I have often seen tatoo 
over tatoo. After a feast or a battle there is 
always some addition, or fresh souvenir ; and if 
there is no room for more, it is done over some 
former stripes or marks. The operators are very 
expert, and some of the instruments being so 
large, an extensive surface is got over in a shorter 
period than a person imagines. However, it 
takes some time, and I have seen some obliged to 
stop the operator, to get a little cessation from the 
continued and sickening hammering. The va- 
heinas, or women, are often in faint after faint, 
and are obliged to be held firmly down ; yet they 
wish to be tatooed, and voluntarily submit to this 
pain, for (as they, poor things, imagine) grandeur 
and beauty. I was four hours under the opera- 
tor the first day, and three hours the second ; 
which time sufficed to mark on my skin the deli- 
neations and characteristics of achief. Afterall 
was over the surface was rubbed with scented 
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cocoa-nut oil, which cooled the inflammation 
much, and gave me great ease. Then, blowing 
conchs and firing muskets again, ended the cere- 
mony. There were several women in the house 
all the time—wives and daughters of the chiefs 
—and they appeared to sympathise much with 
me ; but they were not allowed to interfere, as I 
was a tabooed chief. I was a little faintish after 
it, but on going out and sitting in the cool shade 
of a tree, all went off well. The people and 
chiefs all then looked upon me as more than one 
of themselves. They came in numbers, bringing 
what they thought delicacies of all sorts—fruit, 
fowl, pig, fish, &c.; and the chiefs gave me vari- 
ous presents. Indeed, all was an exhibition of 
real kindness. ‘Mate’ gave me his own head- 
dress, which he wore in fifteen battles. It fitted 
me exactly, and was a splendid thing.” 

After this there is a desperate battle, and the 
enemy utterly routed, with the doctor quasi war- 
rior malgre lui, and not quasi medecin malgre lui. 
Justly entitled to his share of the spolia opima, 
he seems to have had no stomach for them, and 
modestly declined participation : 

** T was leaning against a rock resting myself, 
when I was startled by a slap on the shoulder; 
and on turning round, beheld Toomova unhurt, 
in all his triumph, and my companion, Mate’s 
nephew, covered with blood, and a broken arm. 
The first told me 1 was a very good man, shook 
me heartily with both hands, and said that the 
women were getting some water up from the 
stream, and something to eat would be here di- 
rectly. This was pleasantnews. The latter told 
me to get on my legs, and come along with him 
over the ground to see all the dead; and added, 
with a significant gesture, ‘ Epo, newe, newe, 
kai, kai te tanai ; the interpretation of which is, 
‘ by-and-by eat—eat plenty of men” * * * * 
At sunrise all was activity again. The business 
now was to separate our own dead from the ene- 
my, which duty was performed in about two 
hours. The first were respectfully rolled in tap- 
pa, as a preparation for interment; the latter 
were collected in a heap preparatory to cooking. 
The ornaments were first taken off; then the hair 
of the head, for making bracelets and anklets as 
trophies: they were then dragged away down to 
the stream to be washed. Near where they de- 
— the bodies, they now dug several Bi 

oles in the earth, and into them they cast a num- 
ber of stones so as to cover the bottom of the 
pit, over which there was a pile of wood set on 
fire. The knife generally in use at the Marque- 
sas is a split flat piece of the large bamboo, the 
edge of which cuts as sharply as any of our in- 
struments. With this they cut up the dead bodies 
of their enemies into convenient sizes, and rolled 
the pieces up in banana or plantain leaves. As 
soon as the stones were nearly red hot, the burn- 
ing wood was removed and thrown aside. Those 

arcels of human flesh were then arranged on the 

ot stones, and a deep covering of grass strewed 
over. Then water was sprinkled over all, and 
as soon as the steam arose the whole was covered 
over deeply with earth to remain until next day. 
A great many ovens having now been set at work 
in this manner, the remainder of the day was 
spent in burying our friends, after the manner I 
have before stated. The Marquesans never eat 











their own party. I must throw a veil over the 
feast of the following day, as I had only one 
look at the beginning of it, and left the arena 
sick to loathing: went off to the house, and did 
not leave it until this horrid scene was ended. 
Thus terminated the Marquesan battle, and its 
consummation.” . 

How the doctor rejoined his ship, and how his 
comrades laughed at his grotesque skin and cos- 
tume, may be read at length in this clever and 
amusing volume; and we think we may fairly 
add, that with all its oddness, a good deal of real 
and useful information may be gleaned from it 
respecting the Pacific islands, which at this peri- 
od possess peculiar claims to attention. 





SONG—TO LAIDA. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Wuen stars, like yonder Jone one, look 
Down from their azure thrones, they see 
Their smiles within some gentle brook, 
And thus my heart would image thee ! 
Believe that I can love indeed, 
Though from my early dreain I sever! 
Does not life cling around the seed, 
When the flower petals die forever ? 
That dream was broke, and vanished soon, 
Although so passionately given, 
Yet, sweet ! ’twas only ocean’s moon, 
And not the gentle light of heaven! 


As a neglected harp, that long 

In some deserted fane hath hung ; 
Untasked its powers of exquisite song; 

Withered its frame, its chords unstrung: 
When brought once more to air and light, 

Retuned and touched by gentle fingers ; 
Throws off the silence of its night, 

And shows that still some sweetness lingers: 
So slept the music of my heart, 

Lovely and echoeless its tone, 
’T was thine to break its chain apart, 

And make its love and song thine own. 


HERMAN THE TILER. 
BY OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Unper the tower of the church of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp, on the eastern side facing the tomb 
of Quinten Metsy, the celebrated smith, turned 
artist by the power of love, is a blue stone, about 
two feet square ; it is pong! between the 
brown stones of the paving of the cathedral, and 
would certainly never be noticed, if it were not 
for its most strange and extraordinary appear- 
ance. A thousand little pieces of copper, placed 
without any regard to order or symmetry, are 
incrusted on it, and as soon as the morning sun 
shines, they glitter and attract the notice of every 
stranger who may chance to pass that way. 
Antiquarians and travelers who have been at- 
tracted by the singularity of this stone, have en- 
deavored to make out some inscription in every 
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known language and character, without ever 
being able to discover a single letter among all 
the labyrinths of copper points. But yet, this 
stone is not silent to the aged citizen, who passes 
by with tottering steps, and bending toward the 
tomb which he must soon fill; nor to the young 
girl gaily tripping along with her thoughts full of 
love and Jovers! To these the little blue stone 
—_ more eloquently than all the fine marble 
slabs and carved monuments, with their gilded 
letters of vain and gaudy praise. 

This is the event that is commemorated on that 
square blue stone. 

The twentieth of October, 1520, was a day of 
rejoicing to a large portion of Europe, but more 
especially to Flanders, for one of her nobles was 
that day crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle—Charles 
Quint, of high and memorable renown. 

The city of Antwerp celebrated that event with 
great splendor, and at that period was perhaps as 
rich and prosperous as Venice and London. The 
streets were richly decorated with flowers and 
draperies of silk, and colored cloth, which passed 
from house to house, and from window to win- 
dow, in elegant festoons, whilst the road and the 
pavement were strewn with white sand, on which 
were scattered rare and sweet smelling flowers, 
disposed in various parterres, and appearing like 
a wilderness of sweets. 

Through these streets passed a sumptuous pro- 
cession. of clergy, drest in their richest robes, 
their sacred banners and most costly ornaments 
carried before them, and followed in regular order 
by the magistrates and corporations of the town, 
all arrayed in new and rich liveries, and bearing 
the banners of their several trades and compa- 
nies, and perfumed candles. This solemn pro- 
cession was followed by joyful acclamations 
throughout the town. 

Before the Town Hall and each public building 
were placed large barrels of veal sen and of 
cervoise, which were continually surrounded 
by the workmen of the city, who at each copious 
libation, made the walls ring with the loud cries 
of “Long live the Emperor Charles Quint !” and 
with choruses and martial songs in praise of his 
valor. 

Yet every family of this city did not enjoy 
this feast and merriment. In a small apartment, 
the windows of which looked into a street called 
Zurich, were two men, whose dress and appear- 
ance, though not belonging to the upper class of 
citizens, denoted that they were able to gain a 
decent livelihood. The youngest of these men 
was about twenty, he was of a fine and robust 
figure, and his ar Ma and regular features 
expressed generally intelligence and resolution, 
“at they were at the present time clouded by grief 
and despair. The elder was a man advanced in 
years, but still vigorous, and it was plain to dis- 
cover in his countenance, that he was affecting a 
hope and confidence upon some subject of discus- 
sion, which were far from his real sentiments. 

“In truth, my child, I know not what has be- 
come of thy courage and energy. We have 
often been in more difficult circumstances than 
the present, and I never saw in you any symp- 
toms of weakness; on the contrary, you always 
seemed to keep a good heart, and was ready to 
face misfortune boldly.” 





** And I am still, father; my misfortune is but 
that of seeing Ciska become the wife of a man 
that I detest; but——” said the young man, 
striking the table with his fist, 

“ But,” interrupted the old man, “all is not 
yet decided; and your fears are perhaps unfound- 
ed.”? 

«« No—no, father, I can indulge hope no lon- 
ger, for Master Rudolf has positively declared to 
me that unless I am established as master, and 
able to get into business in one month, that he 
will give his daughter in marriage to Bruggeman, 
the locksmith, and you know, my father, whe- 
ther he is a man to go from his word and pur- 
pose ” 

**But who knows if some lucky event may 
not procure for us the money that our relations 
and friends refuse us?” 

«Oh, I know very well that the sum required 
we could not earn under three months, and one 
only is the time given.” 

‘*‘ But Ciska will persuade her father, and he 
will relent, Herman.” 

* Ah! she will try, but she will never succeed, 
I feel convinced; besides, she was to try this 
very day, and if she had any good news, she 
would have been here by this time.” 

As he spoke there was aloud knock at the 
door; the father quickly opened it, and joy lit up 
the countenance of the young man, for he thought 
that his dear Ciska came thus hastily to announce 
good news. 

A young girl came in, she was one of those 
rare beauties which are seldom seen but in imag- 
ination; her fresh soft cheek, her perfect fea- 
tures, and the angelic expression of her counte- 
nance, were assisted in their power of charming 
by the brightest blue eyes, now, alas! bearing 
evident signs of weeping. This was the youn 
girl whom Herman expected, but she brought i 
news. She had scarcely passed the threshold of 
the house, ’ere Herman sprung to mect her. 

‘Ah! my sweet one,” he said, “you have 
been weeping; have your tears and my entrea- 
ties softened the heart of your father ?” 

. “‘ He leaves us nothing to hope ;” replied Cis- 
a. 

The young lovers looked at each other with- 
out speaking. The young man shed tears of 
anger—the gentle Ciska wept in sorrow. The 
old man’s heart ached to witness the despair of 
his beloved son, and he could not find a word of 
consolation. Herman was the first to speak. 

*«« Are you quite sure, Ciska, that your father is 
inexorable ?” 

**T am but too sure, for my father has told me 
I must either marry Bruggeman, or becomea nun 
in the convent of the Ursulines.” 

Herman’s whole soul was in the inquiring look 
that he fixed upon Ciska. She answered that 
look. 

**T shall become a nun” 

‘Then all hope is not lost,” said the father. 
«You must be two years a novice, and in two 
years we may be worth the required sum.” 

Frail as this hope was, the two levers yielded 
to its influence, and their hearts throbbed with the 
mere idea held out to them of future happiness. 
Like shipwrecked mariners, they hailed with 
rapture the first foot of dry land that snatched 
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them from death, although on a wild and inhos- 
pitable shore. Both with one voice thanked the 
old man for his encouragement. 

‘Oh! my father,” said Herman, “ you have 
restored hope to my breaking heart, and I will 
preserve it.” 

** May Heaven reward you for the hope you 
have given us, father,” said Ciska. 

They embraced the kind old man, who felt re- 
lieved, though he could not so far flatter himself 
as to think there was much reality in the pros- 
pect he held out, rather than see thé young cou- 
ple abandoned to sorrow. 

All now began to converse of their future 
prospects—to relate one to the other their plans 
for realizing their schemes of happiness. From 
speech to speech the imagination of these hope- 
ful lovers overlooked every obstacle that a few 
hours before had driven them to despair. Their 
Spirits rose like that of some wild antelope, kept 
for a long time encaged, and suddenly escaping 
to its native woods, which scorns every obstacle 
leaps fences, swims rivers, bounds over preci- 
pices, and revels in the feeling of freedom; but 
now the great clock of St. Walburghe struck 
three, andsummoned each to duty. Ciska turned 
toward her home, which she had: hastily quitted 
during her father’s absence, and Herman, in her 
absence, began again to ponder upon the many 
probabilities against his success. 

_What was the vain illusion that the charm of 
Ciska’s presence had created? How was he to 
earn sufficient to become his own master, in the 
short period of two years, and was it certain that 
Master Rudolf would allow his daughter to leave 
the convent, a thing considered almost sacrile- 
gious? 

Then to pass two years without seeing Ciska, 
without knowing if he were laboring for her or 
not—was she rich, or well—living or dead. Was 
not that an insupportable torment, which her 
sweet discourse had lured him for a time into con- 
sidering as some degree of happiness. 

These thoughts ill accorded with the joyful 
shouts of the populace, which reverberated from 
street to street. But the rejoicings and the shout- 
ing continued, for upon such occasions whoever 
thinks of the wretched inmates of every street, 
who are incapable of sharing in the public plea- 
sures! who ever remembers the sick, or the pri- 
soner! though to many such days recall past 
happiness, and present a frightful contrast to the 
present hour. 

Such was the effect these acclamations had 
upon Herman; and night came and found him 
still solitary and unhappy. The lamps had just 
been lighted, when Herman went forth to join the 
crowd; to seek, by witnessing their mirth, to dis- 
sipate the sad ideas that he could not of himself 
overcome. But he had only proceeded a few 
steps, when he met crowds of people screaming 
and hastening homeward. It was not the people 
rushing thus headlong from their sports, nor yet 
some fantastic spectacle. No! an invisible but 
terrible foe, whose voice made every heart trem- 
ble—an autumnal tempest roared over the city, 
and bounded upon the waters. At first it came 
gently, in the precious semblance of a cool 
breeze, to refresh the crowded streets, and to play 
amid the silken banners, the wreathed flowers, 





the graceful ribbons of the ladies, and the still 
more graceful ringlets of the young beauties of 
the assembled inhabitants. 

Hardly did a dense cloud, or flash upon the 
horizon, warn the experienced seamen, whose 
vessels were anchored in the harbor; but quickly 
the clouds darkened, and became tinged with a 
blood-red hue, and hoarse sighs, rushed from the 
bottom of the deep. The gaily trimmed boats 
which crowded the Scheldt, rowed with all speed 
to shelter, but ere they reached the quay, the 
broad winged tempest had spread over the waters, 
and with sharp cries, and hoarse groans, threaten- 
ed devastation. It was a chorus of demons, 
beautiful from its terrors! Whoever has wit- 
nessed one of these storms of the north—who- 
ever has been exposed to those sudden tempests, 
that in a moment sweep across the mighty rivers 
at their union with the ocean, by those, and those 
only, can a just idea be formed of the storm 
which terrified the whole city of Antwerp, on 
the 22d of October, in the year 1520. Thefoam 
of the waters rose like snow, and the sharp 
waves struggled together, driven in contrary di- 
rections. <A torrent of rain poured from the 
frowning clouds, split by the forked lightning, 
which was followed by tremendous claps of thun- 
der. Soon the river rose, and nearly the whole 
town was flooded. 

Many masts were split, and fell with terrible 
crashing; boats were sunk, and houses were 
unroofed, and the beams and tiles fell about in 
every direction. Not a vestige of the festive 
ornaments was to be seen, for the wind had 
driven everything before it. 

The citizens stood trembling, shivering, and 
praying, and many considered this event as a bad 
omen of the reign of Charles Quint. Herman 
returned to his house at the beginning of the 
storm, and leaning his elbows on his oaken table, 
and bowing down his head, remained wrapt in 
thought, without paying attention to the affright- 
ed exclamations which his father from time to 
time uttered. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A few days after the fete and the storm, the streets 
of Antwerp became dry and passable, and the in- 
defatigable labor of the city workmen had freed 
it from the waters of the deluge; the mud left 
by the flood was hardened by a bright and un- 
clouded sun, but the populous city had not re- 
gained its accustomed air of busy, happy anima- 
tion, except in the harbor, and on the quay, 
where a few workmen were repairing the dam- 
age done by thestorm. Every one seemed going 
the same way, all toward Notre Dame, to give a 
sorrowful look at the cross on the tower, which 
was bent by the storm. In those days of super- 
stition, and strong attachment to things and 
places of familiar habits, each town had some 
superior buildings, to which the pride of the popu- 
lace was directed as the crown of the bride. 
Brussels had her court and palace of Princes, 
Ghent its ancient belfrey, with its Green Dragon, 
brought from the Crusades of Louvain, its uni- 
versity, and its gothic Town Hall, well carved in 
delicate forms, and with its Moorish minarets ; 
Bruges its Town Hall, built in 1377, by Count 
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Louis de Mache, and her covered harbor, wherein 
vessels cannot unlade their rich cargoes. The 
pride of Antwerp was her gigantic Cathedral, 
only completed two years before, by Adam Ap- 
petmans, who did not arrogate to himself the 
modern title of architect, but merely of master 
mason, which our very plasterers of the present 
day would scorn to be called. It was certainly 
the largest and most beautiful Gothic edifice in 
Europe, and was proudly shown to all strangers, 
and regarded with zealous affection. 

When, after this storm, it was observed that 
the spire was bent, they regretted it as a disfigure- 
ment that was without remedy ; to straighten it, 
it must be heated, and the person who would 
dare to attempt such a thing, would at every ex- 
ertion risk his life. 

Hardy sailors, accustomed to go up the masts 
in the worst weather, and there to remain work- 
ing at the ropes, and singing like birds, felt their 
blood run cold at the mention of so dangerous a 
labor. 

However great the love of the people of An- 
twerp for the work of Adam Appetmans—how- 
ever large the reward held out to the courageous 
workman who would hazard his life in the at- 
tempt, nobody had yet come forward to accept 
the offers. 

The citizens who were looking up at this de- 
fect with sorrowful countenances, exchanged 
from time to time a few words upon the difficulty, 
nay, almost impossibility of a remedy, when the 
heralds of the town appeared in the churchyard. 
They had proclaimed the offered reward to any 
person who should venture upon the enterprize, 
in all the courts and squares of the town, and 
now were giving out their last proclamation un- 
der the tower of the church. The four heralds 
sounded their trumpets, to which were suspended 
the colors of the city, and the king, or chief 
herald, taking off his velvet cap, thus cried out : 

“To all fellow citizens and nobles, and to 
every individual of this powerful city of An- 
twerp, be it know that the magistrates and au- 
thorities of the town declare and make known by 
this edict, that they, the said magistrates, will 
give areward of 500 pieces of gold—that is gold 
Carlos—to him who shall repair the spire of the 
cross of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, bent and 
twisted by the storm which occurred on the day 
when we celebrated the crowning of our gracious 
sovereign, Charles, Count of Flanders, Duke of 
Brabant, King of Spain, and Bohemia, and Em- 
peror of Austria, and the new world.” 

But none came forward to answer this appeal. 
Then the herald again cried out, 

*‘ Citizens, and all inhabitants of this noble 
city, if any among you desire to obtain the re- 
ward or the 500 pieces of gold, let him now 
come forward, and be presented to the chief mag- 
istrate holding court at the Hotel de Ville.” 

Then a young man, who had not been remark- 
ed amidst the assembled group, having been con- 
cealed in the porch of the door, presented him- 
self to the heralds. Every eye was quickly 
turned to him, but none thought he was going to 
speak for himself, since his _ sth was not either 
that of a blacksmith, or of a sailor: he wore a 
long coat of brown cloth, and a small beaver hat, 
which thrown back in front, discovered a youth- 





ful handsome face, brightened with courage, in- 
telligence, and resolution. He appeared not more 
than twenty years old, as with a firm step, and 
decided manner, he walked up to the king of the 
heralds, and requested to be led to the magis- 
trates. 

** Are you not aware that in what you propose 
attempting, you are probably rushing on your 
death ?” 

“I thank you, my friends,” replied the young 
man, ‘‘ but I have well considered the difficulty 
of the attempt; and when I am determined on 
any matter, it is not easy to make me change my 
mind; but I take your warning kindly, and I 
thank you for it.” 

“Tf that be the case,” said the king of the 
heralds, ‘‘1 must comply with your demand.” 

They then went together into the street called 
Maeldery, and stopped at the Hotel de Ville, 
which was not then the heavy square building it 
now is, but an elegant edifice of the Gothic order, 
each angle flanked by asmall turret with winding 
stairs, leading to the upper halls of the building. 
By one of these the youth and the herald ascen- 
ded to the hall where the magistrates were seated. 
Many followed them, and waited at the foot of 
the stairs in anxious curiosity for the result of 
the young man’s offer. 

Half an hour afterwards the heralds came out, 
and having three times summoned the public at- 
tention by sounding the trumpet, the chief herald 
made this proclamation : 

‘To all citizens and inhabitants of every de- 
gree, of this noble town of Antwerp, the Burgo- 
master and magistrates make it publicly known, 
that Herman the Tiler has engaged himself with 
us to straighten the spire of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame; and that he has promised to begin 
the work to-morrow, at noon. We charge and 
warn everybody not to disturb or interrupt the 
said Herman, by shouting, calling, advice, or 
discouragement of any kind; but, onthe contrary, 
to be ready to yield him any service or assistance 
that he may require.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue news that Herman the Tiler had offered the 
magistrate to repair the cross of Notre Dame, 
like all news, quickly spread through the town, 
and the sadness of the aspect of the inhabitants, 
was changed to the most eager curiosity. Long 
before noon an immense crowd surrounded every 
avenue to the Cathedral. One might have 
thought that the tide which had just retreated, 
was suddenly rushing back, for the voice of the 
multitude was like the ocean when it flows ra- 
pidly along—now loud, now still. But it was 
not in the neighborhood of the church that the 
crowd was most agitated. The most anxious 
were in the street and before the the door of 
Herman the Tiler, and it was curious to hear the 
different opinions upon the rash attempt, and upon 
the supposed motives which could induce the 
young man to undertake the adventure, for the 
true motives were entirely unknown—Herman’s 
love for Ciska, the daughter of Master Rudolf. 
But whilst these scenes of tumult and folly 
were going on in the street, a more serious tra- 
gedy was acting in the house of Herman ; three 
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actors here only were deeply affected—Herman, 
his father, and the young girl Ciska. The youth 
was glowing with hope and resolution, every fea- 
ture swelled by the violence of his emotion, 
though one deep wrinkle on his brow, showed an 
internal struggle. The maiden and the father 
were so wholly wrapped up in sorrow, as to be 
almost deaf and blind to what passed around 
them. Their eyes were fixed—their lips firmly 
closed—their hands clasped as in death agonies, 
for to them al] seemed an awful and a hopeless 
wonder. The father first moved, and clasping 
his hands together, approached his son. 

**Oh, Herman, is your rash scheme so irrevo- 
cably fixed in your mind, that neither the prayers 
of your fond old father, nor the affecting tears of 
that loving creature,can move you? Only think 
upon our wretched and forlorn state, should you 
perish in your attempt?” 

* You will not go, Herman? you will not, my 
dearest? Oh, no; you will not thus afflict us! 
I prayed even now to my patron saint, and I rose 
up more unhappy, more desponding than ever. 
That fatal tower will be the destruction of us 
both. But you will not, I am sure you will not 

v8) aad 
’ Herman made no reply either to his father or 
his beloved ; determined to preserve his firmness, 
he would not speak, to be in danger of giving 
way to his tenderness. The young girl once 
more spoke: 

“If you have no pity for yourself, have pity 
on me, who love you beyond all things in life. 
And think, oh think, Herman, what will be my 
fate, if you find your death where you seek our 
happiness.” 

‘To-morrow, Ciska,I shall be thy affianced hus- 
band, and what you suffer this day, will be amply 
repaid to-morrow by our mutual congratulations. 
To-morrow you shall be proud and happy, my 
Ciska,” said Herman, as he clasped to his breast 
the weeping girl, who was unable to sustain the 
weight of her distress. 

Thus leaning on her lover’s breast, she was 
more touchingly graceful than ever, and Herman 
thus beholding her, felt his fearful purpose almost 
shaken ; but when his father spoke to him and 
said, 

«* Go, Herman, to the Town-hall, and tell them 
to choose another to fulfil thy imprudent engage- 
ment.” 

The courageous youth dashed off the tears that 
swam in his bright black eyes, and collecting 
himself more firmly determined than ever, ere 
this incautious sentence had met his ear. 

« When I accepted the enterprize, my dear fa- 
ther, it was prompted by my love to Ciska, and 
through love and duty to you, whom I saw la- 
boring daily, at an age when you yequired repose. 
These reasons would still urge me, even though 
I did not hear a thousand voices proclaiming my 
cowardice should I retract my promise—even 
though the whole populace were not waiting for 
me; listen to their voices calling for me!” 

The father bowed down his face, but the daugh- 
ter of Master Rudolf made one last effort to 
shake her lover from his desperate purpose. 

«What are the people to us, my Herman? 
W hat is it to us that they praise or condemn you? 
Our happiness is in ourselves, not in their power. 


\If thou art spared, the praise of the people can 
add nothing to my happiness. And if you die, 
shall I be less wretched because the people say 
= died bravely? No—no, Herman, my be- 
oved !” 

Here the maiden ceased speaking, collecting 
every energy for a last effort that might, as she 
thought, save her lover. Then throwing herself 
on her knees, she gave full vent to her tears. 


‘Thus she seemed a Magdalen at the foot of the 


a. and with broken sobs she thus implored 
im: 

“Oh! my best beloved, you will not go! Oh! 
say you will not expose your life for the ap- 
plause of the public—nor for a miserable young 
girl, not worth one hair of your head! No, no! 
pe will not go! Think you, my Herman, that 

would survive you! Oh! I will so entreat my 
father, that he will give me to you in marriage. 
Oh! he will not, he cannot be dead to my prayers. 
He will not be as inexorable as you! But no— 
no! for heaven’s sake hear me! Oh! hear me, 
Herman—you will not go! for should you be 
killed, my heart would break. I should think I 
caused your death; my best affections would be 
crushed !—dead! You will not go, Herman !” 

Herman felt that if he would not listen to Cis- 
ka, he must tear himself away. He felt weak 
before that trembling creature. He wept, and 
hardly could his fixed resolve carry him on against 
his love and his pity. He wished to give some 
consolation, but was only able to pronounce, 

“It is noon, Ciska. My duty calls me!” 

Then placing his lips on the young girl’s fore- 
head, he imprinted a parting kiss, and tore him- 
self away. Ciska sunk fainting in the arms of 
the old man, whose tender care soon revived her. 

More happy for her had she never recovered 
her sense of misery. Soon both followed this 
venturous youth, a vague and indistinct feeling 
of hope and triumph, of terror and despair, urg- 
ing them on to be witnesses of the act of their 
ruin or happiness ! 


CHAPTER Iv. 


WueEn Herman appeared in the little street of 
Zierieh, loud acclamations greeted him, for few 
had believed he would actually dare attempt what 
he had engaged to do. All these shouts and 
praises were far from encouraging him—he was 
quite stunned by them ; and, as the crowd opened 
to give him passage, and closed behind him, still 
shouting and clapping, they seemed like an army 
of demons driving him forward to destruction. 

When he had a little got rid of them, and found 
himself more quiet and unmolested, he began to 
consider what he had so hastily engaged to per- 
form. The weeping scene he had quitted within 
his own house came before him, but not with any 
doubt or despair—on the contrary, with a con- 
fidence of success. Then, on a sudden, a burst 
of shouts from behind him, seemed like a welcome 
herald of success. 

His courage and his strength of nerve return- 
ed: he walked quickly on, passed over the grand 
square, and arrived at the churchyard of the Ca- 





thedral. There he found the Burgomaster, and 
the magistrates, and all the members of the council 
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awaiting his arrival, which was hailed by one 
unanimous hurrah from an immense crowd. But 
the town herald, who was on horseback in the 
middle of the court, sounded his trumpet, and in 
the name of the magistrates commanded silence, 
and the gate of the tower was opened for Her- 
man, who soon appeared at the first gallery. 

He looked around, but did not see his father. 
and his beloved Ciska, who, pale and trembling, 
were in the crowd. He passed rapidly as a vis- 
ion from gallery to gallery, nor stopped till pant- 
ing and breathless he reached the top of the last 
stairs, where his arduous task was to begin. 
Here he rested to take breath, to rid himself of 
his coat, and to fasten one end of a strong hempen 
cord, to which was attached two large iron plates, 
hollow in the middle, a light pair of bellows, a 
forge hammer, and some charcoal; the other end 
of the rope was tied firmly round his waist. The 
are who had every eye fixed upon him, then 

eheld him seize hold of one of the many pro- 
jections of the carved work of the tower, cling 
firmly to it, and raising himself as gently as he 
could, fix one foot after the other on some head 
of sphinx, or outstanding cornice; or, if he found 
that he could, place it firmly, in the centre of a 
hollow rosette of the ornamental work. 

Every eye was fixed, every tongue mute, every 
heart beat with terror and anxiety at watching 
the perilous climbing of the intrepid Tiler. But 
he reached the pinnacle of the tower, he stood 
on that platform of six feet square, two of which 
the cross filled. 

“ Then he is safe !” cried out, with one voice, 
the almost breathless spectators. 

But the father and the maiden, unseen by Her. 
man, spoke not; they scarcely breathed—their 
blood freezing in their veins. Their eyes were 
still fixed, watching every movement, their tongues 
cleaved to their mouths, for they did not think 
the danger was over. Herman had now drawn 
up his tools, and was perched upon one of the 
bars of the cross, looking like one of those large 
eagles that the wintery storms drive for refuge to 
our high buildings. His eye measured without 
— or fear the immense distance between 

imself and the abode of men., Having so far 
succeeded, all doubt, all fear was at an end. 

He looked for his father and his mistress. He 
did not, however, distinguish them, since they 
had mingled with the crowd at the first appear- 
ance of Herman on the gallery of the tower. 
Soon red hot coals were seen at the foot of the 
cross, while a figure like a spirit of the upper 
regions, kept close to the fire, which he continually 
brightened till the stem of the cross became red 
hot. Then strong, steady, loud strokes of the 
forge hammer were distinctly heard, and fearfully 
repeated by the echoing vaults. 

It might have formed a picture, to represent 
some evil spirit warring against the emblem of 
christianity. At every blow the cross moved a 
little, and the crowd applauded. 

The plaudits came like the dashing of a tide to 
the ears of the adventurer, but did he know how 
every blow throbbed on the hearts of his beloved 
friends ? 

Full of joyous hope, he labored still cautiously, 
judiciously, and vigorously. Surely the soul of 
Quinten Metsys, the artizan who framed the cross, 























was at this stupendous task assisting to restore 
to his native city his grand work. 

One more, only one more stroke, and the cross 
stood erect! the proud summit, was in its due 
place, and proportionate shouts of admiration filled 
the place, and reached the ears of the half stunned 
workman. 

Then did the father, for the first time, turn his 
eyes toward those of Ciska—both were full of 
tears, but tears of joy, which relieved their agi- 
tated hearts, while the continued plaudits of the 
gathered multitude were welcome, for they were 
now consolation for the past horrible suspense. 

Before he began to descend, Herman stretched 
forward to look if his father and his beloved were 
witnesses of his success. Oh, horror! his foot 
slipped upon the iron plate, and over the hot 
burning charcoal he fell from the pes bound- 
ing violentiy against the angles of the building. 

The cord which was fixed round his waist, and 
the other end of which he had fastened firmly to 
a ledge of the tower, held him up for a moment over 
the dreadful height. 

What a moment! Numbers of active spectators 
rushed up the stairs, and thence to the first gal- 
lery, with a blind hope of being of some use, but 
ere the swiftest, the most active, the most zealous 
foot attained even the first gallery, the red hot 
cinders had caught the cord, and quickly it blazed 
and crackled, and gave way! 

Herman bounded off from angletoangle. Now 
his head struck one sharp point, now another. 
Now balanced an instant on some broad ledge, 
then plunged downward, till broken, twisted, and 
crushed, over and over he fell head foremost on 
the stone pavement, and was dashed to a thou- 
sand pieces. 

When men, all trembling, gave way to those 
who dared pick up the body, and examine the 
fractured head, two other dead bodies were 
stretched near it! Herman’s father, and Her- 
man’s beloved expired on the spot. 

They were all three buried there, and over their 
tomb was placed a blue slab, on which was 
beaten as many pieces of copper as there had 
been found fragments of the skull of Herman. 

This is the awful event commemorated by that 
blue slab, understood as well by the aged inhabi- 
tants of Antwerp, as the young hopeful girl, 
who has heard the tale, but nevertheless passes 
lightly by it, full of hope for her own fate, and 
her own love. 


HISTORY OF SILK. 


A very remarkable and highly interesting work 
has been publighed in this city,* which enters 
learnedly into the history of Silk from the earliest 
records. The author whoever he may be, has 
pursued his subject with untiring industry, and 
is deserving of high praise for the light he has 
thrown upon a subject that should be full of in- 

* The History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, and other 
Fibrous substances; including observations on Spinning 
Dyeing, and Weaving. Also, wn account of the Pastoral life 
of the Ancients, their Social State, and attainments in the 
Social Arts. With Appendices on Pliny’s Natural History; 
on the origin and manufacture of linen and cotton paper; on 
felting, netting, &c. Deduced from copious and authentic 
sources. Illustrated by steel engravings |New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 
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terest to the community, and particularly so to 
the ladies. 

The author commences with the Old Testa- 
ment, and quotes passages (with some obscurity) 
from Ezekiel, Isaiah, Proverbs, &c , tending to 
show that the article was known in the patriarchal 
age, which is denied by Brauns. The subject 
is then involved in a controversy, and no certain 
knowledge seems to be acquired respecting the 
culture of silk, until, on page 9, a quotation is 
made from a work published in 1838 at Washing- 
ton,—Summary of the Principal Chinese Treatises 
upon the Culture of the Mulberry, and the rearing 
of Silk-worms ;—* The lawful wife of the Em- 
peror Hoang-ti, named Si-Hag-chi, began the cul- 
ture of silk. It was at that time that the Em- 
peror Hoang-ti invented the art of making gar- 
ments.” And the following upon the same sub- 
ject is from Mailla’s general History of China: 

“This great prince (Hoang-ti) was desirous 
that Si-ling-chi, his legitimate wife, should con- 
tribute to the happiness of his people. He charg- 
ed her to examine the silk-worms, and to test the 
practicability of using the thread. Si-ling-chi had 
a large quantity of these insects collected, which 
she fed herself, in a place prepared for that pur- 
pose, and discovered not only the means of rais- 
ing them, but also the manner of reeling the silk, 
and of employing it to make garments.” 

‘« It is through gratitude for so great a benefit,” 
says the history, entitled Wai-kz, “ that posterity 
has deified Si-ling-chi, and rendered her particular 
honors under the name of the goddess of silk- 
worms.” (Memoirs on the Chinese.) 

Now Hoang-ti, according to chronology, flour- 
ished about 2200 years after the creation, and 
this proves the culture of silk to be nearly co- 
temporary with the infancy of the arts. Hoang- 
ti was a cotemporary also with Joseph when ad- 
ministering the affairs of Egypt. Then follow 
several pages of interest on the arts of spining 
and weaving, dyeing and embroidery, and the 
use of the distaff. Noah is said on the authority 
of M. Lavoisné, to be the founder of the Chinese 
monarchy; and on page ten it is stated ,that, 
“the first ancient author, who affords any evi- 
dence respecting the use of silk, is Aristotle. He 
does not, however, appear to have been accurately 
acquainted with the changes of the silk-worm ; 
nor does he say, that the animal was bred or the 
raw material produced in Cos. He only says, 
‘ Pamphile, daughter of Plates, is reported to have 
first woven it in Cos.’ ” 

We have not room, nor would it come ex- 
actly within the province of this magazine, to 
quote a quarter of what might be of interest to 
its readers, and shall content ourselves therefore 
with sketching a brief and probably rough out- 
line of the whole. 

Among the Egyptians spinning was a domestic 
occupation “I have decked my bed with cover- 
ings of tapestry, with carved works, with fine 
linen of Egypt.” (Prov. vii, 16.) ‘Fine linen 
with broidered work from Egypt was that which 
thou spreadest forth to be thy sail; blue and pur- 
ple from the isles of Elisha was that which 
covered thee.” (Ezek. xxvii. 7.) 

The Roman and Grecian ladies were acquainted 
with the use of the distaff or spindle, and we find 
them mentioned in the works of Homer and The- 

VOLUME I.—XVI. 





ocritus. The Egyptian queen, Alcandra, present- 
ed to Helen a golden distaff.- ‘* In the hierogly- 
phics,” says the author of this work, “‘ over per- 
sons employed with the spindle on the Egyptian 
monuments, it is remarkable that the word saAt, 
which in Coptic signifies to twist, constantly oc- 
curs. The spindles were generally of wood, and 
in order to increase their impetus in turning, the 
circular head was occasionally of gypsum, or 
composition: some, however, were of a light 
plaited work, made of rushes, or palm leaves, 
stained of various colors, and furnished witha 
loop of the same materials, for securing the twine 
after itwas wound. Sir Gardner Wilkinson found 
one of these spindles at Thebes, with some of the 
linen thread upon it, and is now in the Berlin 
Museum. 

‘* The material prepared for spinning was wrap- 
ped loosely round the distaff, the wool being pre- 
viously combed, or the flax hackled by processes 
not very dissimilar to those used at the present 
day among the peasantry in the west of Ireland. 
The ball thus formed on the distaff required to be 
arranged with some neatness and skill, in order 
that the fibres should be sufficiently loose to be 
drawn out by the hand of the spinner. Ovid de- 
clares, that Arachne’s skill in this simple process 
excited the wonder of the nymphs who came to 
see her triumphs in the texile art, not less than 
the finished labors of the loom. 

“ The distaff was generally about three feet in 
length, commonly a stick or reed, with an ex- 
pansion near the top for holding the ball. It was 
sometimes, as we have shown, composed of richer 
materials. The distaff was usually held under 
the left arm, and the fibres were drawn out from 
the projecting ball, being, at the same time, 
spirally twisted by the forefinger and thumb of 
the right hand The thread so produced was 
wound upon the spindle until the quantity was 
as great as it would carry. 

“ The spindle was made of some light wood, or 
reed, and was generally from eight to twelve 
inches in length. At the top of it was a slit, or 
catch, to which the thread was fixed, so that the 
weight of the spindle might carry the thread 
down to the ground as fast as it was finished. 
Its lower extremity was inserted into a whorl, or 
wheel, made of stone, metal, or some heavy ma- 
terial which both served to keep it steady and 
to promote its rotation. The spinner, who, as 
we have said before, was usually a female, every 
now and then gave the spindle a fresh gyration 
by a gentle touch so as to increase the twist of 
the thread. Whenever the spindle reached the 
ground a length was spun; the thread was then 
taken out of the slit, or clasp, and wound upon 
the spindle: the clasp was then closed again, and 
the spinning of a new thread commenced.” 

A Mr. Forster, of Great Britain, has recently 
published a work on Arabia, wherein he states 
that the ancient Arabians were skilled in the 
manufacture of silken textures as remote as with- 
in five hundred years of the flood. From some 
ancient monuments found near Adon on the coast 
of Hadramant, which Mr. Forster was enabled to 
decipher, and which appear to be specimens of the 
earliest written language, carrying us back to the 
time of Jacob, and relating to one transaction, 
an incident in Adite history—the rout and entire 
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destruction of the sons of Ac, an Arab tribe, by 

the Aws or tribe of Ad, who, according to Mr. 

Sale, were decended from Ad the son of Aws or 

Uz, the son of Aram, the son of Shem, the son of 

Noah, is the following description, copied and 

translated from a smooth piece of rock forming 

one side of the terrace at Hisn Ghorab : 

We dwelt, living long luxuriously in the zananas of this spa- 
cious mansion ; our condition exempt from misfortune and 
adversity. Rolled in through our channel 

The sea, swelling against our castle, with angry surge ; our 
fountains flowed with murmuring fall, above 

The lofty palms; whose kvepers planted dry dates in our val- 
ley date-grounds ; they sowed the arid rice. 

We hunted the young mountain-goats and the young hares, 
with gins and snares ; beguiling we drew forth the fishes. 
We walked with slow, proud gait, In NEEDLE-WORKED, MANY 
COLORED SILK VESTMENTS, IN WHOLE SILKS,IN GRASS-GREEN 

CHEQUERED ROBES! 

Over us presided kings, far removed from baseness, and stern 
chastisers of reprobates and wicked men. They noted down 
for us according to the doctrine of Heber. 

Good judgment, written in books to be kept; and we pro- 
claimed our belief in miracles, in the RESURRECTION, in the 
RETURN INTO THE NOSTRILS OF THE BREATH OF LIFE. 

Made an inroad robbers, and would do us violence ; we rode 
forth, we and our generous youth, with stiff and sharp- 

pointed spears rushing onward. 

Proud champions of our families and wives; fighting valiantly 
upon coursers with long necks, dun-culored, iron-gray, and 
bright bay. 

With our swords still wounding and piercing our adversaries, 
until charging home, we conquered and crushed this refuse 
of mankind. 


The intercourse of the Roman empire with the 
kingdoms of the East, was the means of intro- 
ducing silken goods into more general use; and 
in the year B. C. 54, the Parthians used to attach 
silken flags to their gilt standards. The Latin 
poets make frequent mention of silk, and the 
article was considered no inconsiderable acqui- 
sition to rank and wealth. The women of Cos, 
celebrated for its silks, practiced the elegant art 
of interweaving gold thread in their silken webs 
and Propertius makes frequent mention of the 
Coan garment. Virgil, Horace, Ovid and others 
adorn their verses with beautiful allusions to it: 

“*Who gives no Coan robe, but verse instead, 

Artless shall be his lyre, his verses dead.”—Prop. 

Caligula had silk curtains to his throne, and 
wore it asa part of his dress when he appeared 
in public, but the article was still confined mostly 
to females; and Cleopatra is supposed by the 
poet Lucan to have worn over her breast a piece 
of silk woven by the Seres, a nation believed to 
have dwelt somewhere in the centre of Asia. 
Dyeing was brought to great perfection at a very | 
early period, and Tyre has the reputation of hav- 
ing first discovered the method of dyeing woolen 
cloths purple, which afterward became celebrated. 

“Twice had they drunk the noblest Tyrian dye.” 

The following account of the discovery of the | 
celebrated Tyrian dye, which we copy from the 
book, will be found interesting : 

“Tyre appears to have been the only city of 
antiquity which made dyeing its chief occupation, 
and the staple of itscommerce. There is little 
doubt that purple, the sacred symbol of royal and 
sacerdotal dignity, was a color discovered in that 
city; and, that it contributed to its opulence and 
grandeur. It is related that a shepherd’s dog, 
instigated by hunger, having broken a shell on 
the sea shore, his mouth became stained with 
a color, which excited the admiration of all who 

saw it, and that the same color was afterward 
applied with great success to the dyeing of wool. 





According to some of the ancient writers, this 
discovery is placed in the reign of Phenix, second 

King of Tyre (five hundred years before the 
Christian era ;) others fix it in that of Minos, who 
reigned 939 years earlier or, 1439 B. C. The 
honor of the invention of dyeing purple, is how- 
ever, generally awarded to the Sein Hercules, 
who presented his discovery to the king of Phe- 
nicia; and the latter was so jealous of the beau- 
ties of this new color, that he forbade the use of 
it to all his subjects, reserving it for the garments 
of royalty alone. Some authors relate the story 
differently: Hercules’ dog having stained his 
mouth with a shell, which he had broken on the 
seashore, Tysus, a nymph of whom Hercules 
was enamored, was so charmed with the beauty 
of the color, that she declared she would see her 
lover no more until he had brought garments dyed 
of the same. Hercules, in order to gratify his 
mistress, collected a great number of the shells, 
and succeeded in staining a robe of the color she 
had demanded. ‘Colored dresses, says Pliny, 
‘were known in the time of Homer (900 B. C.,) 
from which the robes of triumph were borrowed.’ 
Purple habits are mentioned among the presents 
made to Gideon, by the Israelites, from the spoils 
of the kings of Midan. Ovid, in his description 
of the contest in weaving between Minerva and 
Arachne, dwells not only on the beauty of the 
figures whica the rivals wove, but also mentions 
the delicacy of shading by which the various 
colors were made to harmonize together. 

“The Tyrian purple was communicated by means 
of several species of univalve shell-fish. Pliny 
gives us an account of two kinds of shell-fish 
from which the purple was obtained. The first 
of these was called buccinum, the other purpura. 
A single drop of the liquid dye was obtained from 
a small vessel or sac, in their throats, to the 
amount of only one drop from each animal! A 
certain quantity of the juice thus collected being 
heated with sea salt, was allowed to ripen for 
three days, after which it was diluted with five 
times its bulk of water, kept at a moderate heat 
for six days more, occasionally skimmed, to 
separate the animal membranes, and when thus 
clarified, was applied directly as a dye to white 
wool, previously prepared for this purpose, by 
the action of lime-water, or a species of lichen 
called fucus. Two operations were requisite to 
communicate the finest Tyrian purple; the first 
consisted in plunging the wool into the juice of 
the purpura, the second into that of the buccinum. 
Fifty drachms of wool required one hundred of 
the former liquor, and two hundred of the latter. 
Sometimes a preliminary tint was given with 
cocus, the kermes of the present day, and the 
cloth received merely a finish from the precious 
animal juice. The color. appears to have been 
very durable; for Plutarch observes in his life of 
Alexander, that, at the taking of Susa, the Greeks 
found in the royal treasury of Darius a quantity 
of purple stuffs of the value of five thousand 
talents, which still retain its beauty, though it 
had Jain there for one hundred and ninety years.” 

Josephus informs us that the Emperors Titus 
and Vespasian wore silk dresses when they cele- 
brated at Rome their triumph over the Jews. 
Not, however, until the fourth century did the 
wearing of silken garments become general. 
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During the reign of Aurelian a pound of silk was | 


reckoned worth a pound of gold. The consuls 
wore robes of silk interwoven with gold. A 
robe of Maria, a daughter of the consul Stilicho, 
was discovered in a marble coffin, in 1554, con- 
taining her remains, which on being burnt yielded 
thirty-six pounds of gold! From this period the 
luxury of silk increased, and in the sixth century 
the silk-worm was introduced into Europe by two 
monks from India, who were rewarded hand- 
somely by Justinian ; anda diploma of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, proves that silk was known in 
England at the close of the sixth century. About 
the same period it was likewise introduced into 
France. 
maintained a high value, for in 685, Biscop, sur- 
named Benedict, founder of the monastery of 
Wearmouth, “went a fifth time to Rome for 
ornaments and books to enrich it, and brought 
back two scarfs, or palls, of incomparable work- 
manship, composed entirely of silk, with which 
he afterward purchased the land of three families 
situated at the mouth of the Wear.” Frequent 
mention is made of the article by the writers of 
the tenth century, though the breeding of the 


In the seventh century the article still | g 





silk-worm in Europe seems to have been confined 
to Greece from the time of the Emperor Justinian 
until the middle of the twelfth century, when it | 
was introduced into Sicily by Roger I., and thence | 
extended itself through all parts of Italy and | 
Spain. 
Many attempts have been made to procure silk | 
from spiders, and at the commencement of the | 
. . . | 
last century, a Monsieur Bon, of France dis- 
covered a method, and its use was attempted in | 
the manufacture of several articles. 
We cannot pretend to give even a satisfactory 
view of the contents of this admirable book, the 
style of which is so condensed, that we can dis- | 
cover no portion that we should wish to over- | 
look in our reading. The language is to the) 
point—concise and distinct, with no pretension 
to elegance; and if the meagre sketch we have 
given of its character, incites any one to the pos- 
session of the entixe work, our object is accom- 
plished—the rendering a service to our readers. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED POLITICIAN. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF SWEDEN. 


**Suoutp you like to be a queen, Christina ?” 
said Count Piper, in atone of affected careless- 
ness, to his beautiful young daughter, who was 
reclining upon a couch, nursing a lap-dog. 

Queen of hearts?” said the petite Venus, 
without raising her head. 

“That empire is your own already,” returned 
the politician. 

“Then I have no ambition to extend my do- 
minions. I have more subjects, at present, than 
I well know how to manage.” 

“How! I was not aware, madam, that you 
had lovers. Surely you are too prudent to en- 
courage their addresses.” 

‘‘Indeed! I am not so obligingly grateful for 
homage which I consider as my due. There is 
only one man in the world for whom I feel the 





least tender regard.” 


The brow of the Prime Minister of Sweden 
darkened. 

** And pray, who is the favored Adonis ?” 

“Christina blushed, looked enchantingly sim- 
ple, and redoubled the caresses she was bestow- 
ing upon her dog. The Count repeated the ques- 
tion. 

*«« My cousin, Adolphus Von Hesse.” 

“You have not been so foolish as to fall in 
love with that boy ?” 

“Boy, indeed! No, I walked into love with 
him; for I cannot remember the day when he 
first appeared lovely in my eyes.” 

‘« Nonsense! You have been brought up to- 
ether. °Tis a mere sisterly regard.” 

«IT should be very sorry if Adolphus were my 
brother.” 

«‘But the youth is portionless; has no othe: 
maintenance than his commission and my bounty ” 

** He is handsome and brave; and, when I dis- 
covered that he had fine eyes, and that they spoke 
the most eloquent language in the world, I neve: 
examined the depth of his purse.” 

“« My dear girl, you must forget him,” said the 
Count, passing his arm tenderly round her waist. 

“« My good sire, I don’t mean to try. You are 
not indifferent to his amiable qualities, and love 
him yourself.” 

‘«* Not well enough to make him my heir.” 

«And you will not render us the happiest 
couple in the world?” said Christina, her fine 
eyes sparkling like sapphires through her tears. 

‘«‘ Christina, you have been a spoiled child. | 
have given you too much your own way; and 
now you demand impossibilities. You are not 
old enough to choose a husband for yourself 
Be a good girl, and your aunt shall introduce you 
at court; and then you will see our brave young 
king.” 

«The rude monster! I have no wish to see 
him. Besides, he hates women.” 

“Tis a libel. He is in love with you.” 

«With me! I never saw him in my life.” 

« But he has seen you, and he says”— 

« Ah, my dear father, what does he say ?” 

“You do not care for the opinion of a rude 
monster, and a woman-hater.” 

«« Ah, but he isa king. What did he say ?” 

But the Count was determined to keep the 
secret; and no coaxing, in which feminine art 
the little flirt was a perfect adept, could wheedle 
it out of him. 

‘«‘ Christina, I shall bring an officer home to 
sup with me; you must treat him with respect, 
as [ intend him for your husband.” 

«‘ But I will never have him,” said Christina, 
laughing, as the Count left the room. “If I do 
not marry my soldier, I will die a maid.” 

«‘ Bravely resolved, sweetheart!” cried Von 
Hesse, stepping from behind the arras. “It is 
worth playing at hide-and-seek, to hear you ad- 
vocate a cause so hopeless as mine.” 

‘Hopeless! why the battle is half won. My 
father’s anger is like the dew upon the grass, 
which the first sunny smile evaporates. Prithee, 
do not sigh, and look so sentimentally. Love 
will pay the piper, and we shall yet dance toa 
merry tune.” 

« You suffer hope to deceive you, Christina, 
I know your father better. Ah, Christina! you 
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will not be able to refuse the magnificent bribe 
he will offer in exchange for the warm heart and 
devoted attachment of your cousin.” 

“I perceive that you are determined that I 
shall increase the list of faithless lovers,” said 
Christina, pouting, ‘in spite of the late convinc- 
ing proof you so treacherously obtained of my 
constancy.” 

‘* Dearest love, you mistake my meaning. Dry 
these tears, Christina; I am not stoic enough to 
withstand such eloquence.” 

“Why did you cause them to flow?” said 
Christina, still sobbing. ‘* Was it merely to in- 
dulge in the levity of kissing them away ; or were 
you jealous of some imaginary rival? What 
think you of that antidote to the tender emotions 
of the heart, Count Ericson ?” 

** Ah, Christina!” 

“Why that sigh, Adolphus ?” 

* Your father will introduce to you, to-night, 
a new lover, and J—I shall be forgotten.” 

“You deserve the fate you anticipate, for en- 
tertaining these unjust suspicions. But you are 
a man, and I forgive you.” 

“ Then you really love me, Christina ?” 

** Am [ to tell you so a thousand times? 
must be tired of the repetition of that word.” 
** On the contrary, ’t is ever new to me” 

“*We love each other,” said Christina; ‘ but 
my father will not, at present, give his consent 
to our union; and we must wait patiently till he 
does.” 

*‘ And if that period should not arrive 7” 

** Never fear.” 

«* But, Christina, I do fear.” 

‘Our happiness would not be increased by an 
act of disobedience.” 

“T thought as much, Christina; you have 
grown very prudent?” 

**T cannot break my father’s heart.” 

« But mine 2” 

** Adolphus, if Iam not yours with my father’s 
consent, | will never wed another. But he is so 
kind—so good—I am his only child. No, no—I 
cannot disobey him.” 

The young soldier frowned, and walked several 
times hastily across the room, at every turn stop- 
ying to contemplate the fair tyrant who held his 
eart in her chains. Christina was trying to | 
look grave; but the roguish dimples, which gave 
such a charm to her rosy mouth, were ready to 
expand, upon the first provocation, into a hearty 
laugh. It was impossible for the little beauty to 
look sad for two minutes together. Von Hesse 
was in no laughing mood. He was in the very 
heroics of love; and his distorted fancy magnified 
the reasonable impediments to his union with 
Christina into mountains, guarded by those hope- 
extinguishing monsters, ambition and avarice. 
Ignorant of her father’s designs, and firmly con- 
fiding in his parental love, Christina saw no dif- 
ficulty in the matter; and she was greatly divert- 
ed by the perplexed and jealous askances of her 
lover. Von Hesse was out of humor. He dared 
not complain of Christina’s coldness; and he 
therefore endeavored to draw upon her compas- 
sion, by railing at himself. 

hy Christina, I have suffered a fatal passion to 
mislead me. I will not repay the debt of grati- 


You 


child. Farewell, Christina. I go to join my re- 
giment. Should I fall in battle, sometimes think 
of Von Hesse.” 

His voice faltered—the tears rushed into Chris- 
tina's eyes—Von Hesse was at her feet. All his 
magnanimousresolutions vanished ; and the lovers 
parted more enamored of each other than ever 

If Adolphus was inclined to despair of the suc- 
cess of his suit, Christina, on the other hand, 
was too sanguine in believing that small opposi- 
tion would be made to her wishes. The influ- 
ence she maintained over her father was great; 
but it was not without limitation. She reigned 
an absolute queen over his household. Her com- 
fort, her taste, and her inclinations, were con- 
sulted in everything; but her power extended 
no further. To Christina politics were a for- 
bidden subject ; the count suffered no female in- 
terference in state affairs. But latterly he had 
retailed much of the court news to his daughter, 
and was always eulogizing the young monarch, 
whose favorite he had the good fortune to be, 
| and who was daily heaping upon him some fresh 
{marks of his affection and esteem. This brave 
prince, whose eccentricities had filled all Europe 
with astonishment, had been introduced, incog- 
nito, to Christina, and, in spite of his professed 
antipathy to the sex, was secretly among the train 
of her admirers; a circumstance which gratified 
the pride, and called for all the ambitious hopes, 
of her father. Nor was it unreasonable for the 
politician to suppose, that the youth who had 
commenced his reign by crowning himself, and 
beating the united forces of Denmark, Saxony, 
and Russia, would scrupulously consult the eti- 
quette of courts in the choice of a wife. In his 
charming daughter Count Piper thought he be- 
held the future queen of Sweden. 

The hint which he had dropped about the 
young king’s admiration of her personal charms, 
did not fail to make an impression on the lively 
Christina. She knew she was beautiful; and 
the agreeable consciousness of the fact was dis- 
played with such natural ease and gayety, that 
what would have appeared absurd in another fe- 
male, increased the attractions of Christina. Fond 
of admiration, she was pleased with those gallant 
attentions from the other sex, which all other 
women secretly love to receive. Her attachment 
'to Von Hesse was steady and sincere; but she 
‘thought it no treason against the sovereignty of 
|love to appear as agreeable as she could in the 
eyes of all men. She received their homage as 
a matter of course; but it was only when Adol- 
phus approached that her voice became tremu- 
lous; the brilliancy of her eyes softened, and her 
heart beat with reciprocal tenderness. Christina 
would not have died for love; but she would 
have retained through life a painful impression 
of the iost object of her early affections. 

In spite of her lover’s jealous fears, the spirit 
of coquetry induced her to bestow an extra ten 
minutes on the business of the toilette; and, 
when she entered the hall, where supper was 
prepared for her father and his solitary guest 
with unusual magnificence, she looked perfectly 
captivating. The stranger advanced to meet her, 
and in an awkward and constrained manner led 
her to her seat at the head of the table. Great 








tude I owe your father by robbing him of his 


was Christina’s disappointment in recognizing in 
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her new lover an old familiar face. ‘ Count 
Ericson !” she muttered to herself ; ‘* what does 
my father mean by introducing such a dull wooer 
to me?” 

And who was CountEricson? Patience gentle 
reader: a tall, raw-boned youth, in a captain’s 
uniform, with large blue eyes, a high aquiline 
nose, ruddy cheeks, and yellow curling hair; 
slovenly in his dress, ungraceful in all his move- 
ments, and so blunt and uncourteous in his con- 
versation, that he had long been Christina’s butt 
and aversion. For some weeks past, this half- 
grown man had been aconstant visitor at her 
father’s table, with whom he was often closeted 
for hours. Christina, out of very mischief, had 
played off, upon this luckless wight, all her artil- 
lery of bright glances and wreathed smiles, with- 
out being able to extort from him a single com- 
pliment. He would sit and stare at her for hours, 
without speaking a word; and sometimes, but 
this was seldom the case, he had condescended 
to laugh at her bright sallies. Christina had 
| ee him up in despair, and great was her in- 

ignation at her father’s providing her with such 
a spouse; and She determined to affront him the 
first time they were left alone together. As if 
aware of her hostile intention, the silent youth 
endeavored to exert his powers of pleasing, and, 
for the first time, commenced a conversation with 
his fair enslaver, by abruptly asking her what 
she thought of Alexander the Great? Christina 
burst out a laughing, and replied, with great sim- 
peony, “that she had never thought much about 

im ; but she remembered, while reading his his- 
tory, considering him a madman.” 

Ericson eagerly demanded her reason for pro- 
nouncing non compos mentis the greatest con- 
queror the world ever saw. 

‘«* Had Alexander been as wise a man as he was 
a great conqueror,” said Christina, “he would 
have learned to govern himself before he under- 
took the subjugation of the world.” 

Eriscon reddened, and his proud eye flashed, as 
he replied with some warmth, 

“Cannot you, madam, enter into the noble 
zeal which hurries a brave man into the focus 
of danger, and induces him to relinquish life, and 
all its petty enjoyments, to gain the wreath of 
immortal fame ?” 

«< No, indeed,” returned Christina, ‘*I have no 
feelings in common with the destroyer. I would 
rather be celebrated for conferring blessings upon 
my fellow creatures, than be immortalized by 
their curses. I have ever looked upon great con- 
querors as fools or madmen—a scourge to their 
own people, and an intolerable pest to society.” 

“* My lord,” said the minister, striving to mol- 
lify the rising choler of his guest, “ you must 
pay no heed to my daughter’s impertinencies. 
Her knowledge of battles and conquerors is con- 
fined to the chess-board. On that limited sphere, 
she enacts the general so well, that even an old 
soldier like me finds some difficulty in taming her 
audacity.” 

Eriscon regained his composure, and, turning 
to the laughter-loving Christina, with more gal- 
lantry than she had imagined him capable of dis- 
playing, challenged her to play a game with him. 

« With all my heart,” said Christina; “ but if 
I should beat you ?” 








“It would not be the first time that I have 
been vanquished by you, Lady Christina,” said 
Eriscon, looking her FA in the face. 

Christina colored, and cast her eyes to the 
ground, only to flash them again upon the count 
with a proud glance of mingled coquetry and dis- 
dain. But the ice was broken—the bashful youth 
had gained more confidence ; and he met her in- 
dignant look with an expression of admiration 
and defiance. 

«There is more mettle in this proud boy than 
I imagined,” thought Christina, as she took her 
seat at the chess-board ; “‘ my father has set me 
to play a dangerous game.” 

She shaded her glowing cheek with her hand, 


and fixed her eyes immovably on the board, de- 


termined, out of pure contradiction, to play as 
stupidly as she possibly could, to mortify her 
opponent. The game, however, required no par- 
ticular skill to insure a conquest on her part. 
Ericson scarcely looked at his pieces. His moves 
were made without judgment: they were rash, 
and easily counterplanned. 

“My queen gives check to the king,” said 
Christina, with a triumphant air. 

“ Fair tyrant,” said the defeated, ‘do not you 
wish that you could make the king your pris- 
oner ?” 

“No, it is enough that I have him in my 
power.” 

“Most completely,” said Ericson, rising, and 
pushing the board from him: “ you have check- 
mated me.” 

“Father, how could you impose upon me by 
bringing Count Ericson here as my wooer? Do 
you imagine that a girl of any sensibility or taste 
could condescend to marry that awkward boy ?” 

‘* He is nineteen; just two years your senior ; 
is brave, wealthy, and nobly born. What would 
you desire more ?” 

“My cousin,” said Christina “As to this 
Count Ericson, I detest him, and mean to tell 
him so the very next time | have the misfortune 
to spend a whole evening in his company.” 

But many days passed away, and Christina 
was too much amused in tormenting her unfortu- 
nate lover, to put her threat into practice. Be- 
sides, Von Hesse purposely absented himself 
from the house ; or, when present, behaved in so 
cold and distant a manner, that Christina saw no 
other way of restoring him to his senses than by 
flirting with the count. 

“I had the misfortune to dream of you last 
night,” she said, one morning, to the enamored 
youth ; I wish, for the future, that you would 
not presume to disturb my slumbers by your un- 
welcome presence.” 

«1, too, had a dream,” said Ericson: ‘* I dreamt 
that you smiled upon me, and I was happy.” 

** You must take dreams by their opposites,” 
said Christina. ‘‘I know better, waking, where 
to bestow my smiles.” 

‘How did I appear to you last night?” said 
the count. 

‘‘ Oh, just as agreeable as you do to-day.” 

“ Scornful girl, teach me how to woo you,” 
cried Ericson, suddenly imprinting a kiss upon 
her ruby lips. 

This freedom, the rudeness of which he was 
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not quite aware of, was repaid by so smart a 
blow, that the offender, as he rubbed his crim- 
soned cheek, marveled how it could have been 
inflicted by a hand so soft and delicate. 

‘‘ Your father led me to imagine,” he said, in 
a sullen tone, ‘‘that you would not receive my 
addresses with indifference.” 

“« My father knew nothing about the matter,” 
said the indignant Christina, “* or he never would 
have introduced to his daughter such an unman- 
nerly youth. But you are not an object of indif- 
ference” 

Before she could conclude the ominous sen- 
tence, Von Hesse stood before her. 

““W hoare you, sir ?” demanded Ericson, fiercely. 

*¢ A soldier,” said Von Hesse, flinging his sword 
carelessly upon the table: ‘ one — tes bled in 
the cause of his country, and is ready to die in 
her service.” 

“« We must be friends,” said Ericson, extending 
his hand. 

“We are rivals,” said Von Hesse, drawing 
back. 

‘* Does Christina love you ?” 

*‘She has told meso a thousand times. See 
what it is to trust to the faith of woman. You 
are no longer an object of indifference, and I re- 
sign my claims.” 

*« To whom ?” said Christina, the tears slowly 
gathering in her eyes. 

“« The king,” said Von Hesse, turning away. 

“Stay !” said Charles. The young man re- 
luctantly obeyed. ‘I have seen your face before 
—what is your name ?” 

‘* Adolphus Von Hesse; the son of a brave 
officer, who died on the field of battle, and left 
me no other heritage than his good name and my 
mother’s tears.” sd 

«‘And where did you receive that scar upon 
your left temple ?” 

‘In the battle of Narva, where your Majesty, 
with a handful of men, defeated the armies of 
Russia. 

«You need no other passport to my favor,” 
said Charles, raising him from the ground, as he 
attempted to kneel and kiss his hand, ‘ That 
glorious day made me act the part of a soldier, 
and feel like aman.” Then turning to Christina, 
who had already dried up her tears, he said, with 
an air of pleasantry, 

«« By my sword, maiden, I am a sorry wooer. 
That Mow of thine has frightened away all the 
cupids that had taken possession of my heart. 
Do you love this brave youth ?” 

“* Most sincerely.” 

«< W hat prevents your union ?” 

«« My father refuses to make us happy.” 

«* On what plea?” 

** He has higher views for his daughter.” 

““Umph!” said Charles, I see through them 
now; but love has outwitted the politician. 
Christina, if your father refuses to bestow you in 
marriage upon the man of your heart, why—I 
will. Charles, though an uncourteous lover, is 
not an ungenerous friend.” 

The delighted pair sunk at his feet; and, with 
blunt good humor, he united their hands. Then, 
bending over the blushing Christina, he pressed 
upon her snowy brow the last kiss of love he 
ever proffered to woman. 














“Will your Majesty pardon me,” whispered 
Christina, “ for inflicting such a severe blow upon 
your cheek ?”” 

“ Silence!” returned Charles; ‘“‘have I not 
amply avenged the injury? My bride must be 
wooed in the field of battle, and won ’mid the 
shouts of victory !” 

The following week he honored the marriage 
of Christina and Adolphus with his royal pre- 
sence; and THE DISAPPOINTED POLITICIAN alone 
wore a grave countenance at the feast. 


WINTER. 
‘*The storm comes on apace.” 


Hark to the low muttering—the solemn sobbing 
of the coming tempest! Ay, the grim old tyrant, 
Winter, is with us again; not as we saw him 
last—weak, shriveled, attenuated, and retreating 
—but strong, fierce, resistless, and advancing with 
giant strides and strength. Armed with the ter- 
rors of the elements—the bellowing wind, the 
piercing sleet, the blinding snow, and rattlin 
hail—he rushes onward, scattering desolation an 
dismay in his terrific progress. Old Ocean hears 
him afar off, and the dull, black surge, already 
begins to chafe and mutiny, and leap instinctively 
toward the deck of the laboring vessel. The old 
weather-beaten sailor, with pipe in cheek, and 
one eye closed, cocks the other over the weather- 
bow, and oracularly announces, that there is 
much “ dirt” in the sky. Down comes every 
inch of superfluous canvas; sails are stowed— 
reefs taken in—the ship made ‘“ snug,” (snug !) 
and then, imperturbable as the anchor, he awaits 
the coming shock. He is no hero; he dislikes 
death as much as a divine or a philosopher ; 
grog is still pleasant to his palate, and the odori- 
ferousness of tobacco has not yet departed ; but 
custom has enabled him to meet calmly and 
coolly that which would turn the heart (and 
stomach) of a hero inland bred, to look upon. 
May he escape the fishes! though in truth they 
would have no great catch. He is altogether too 
tough and weather-beaten for pleasant mastica- 
tion; and even the least particular of sharks 
would prefer an old tarpaulin. Meanwhile, on- 
ward sweeps the savage winds over the icy seas 
of the North, the boiling Atlantic, and limitless 
Pacific seeking in every quarter their trembling 
prey, the frail and flying vessel. Ay—many a 
gallant spirit will be ‘* quenched in waters cold,” 
before their fury is again laid to rest, and they 
learn once more to murmur mildly o’er the sum- 
mer sea. 

But let us leave the grand and dreary—the dull 
and dreadful deep—and look landward. Can 
this mass of mud and clay, and thorns and bram- 
bles, and barren hills and miry valleys, be our 
sweet earth that we have taken such delight in 
for the last nine months? Verily, as it is written 
in Irish, * she hath clothed herself in nakedness.” 
The poor, forlorn groves, divested of all their 
gorgeous drapery, have not wherewithal left to 
make a decent appearance, and stand, like “ un- 
housel’d” beggars, sighing and shaking in the 
unpitying wind, while their pretty tenantry flit 
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uneasily about from bough to bough in search of ; 
their scanty fare. The melancholy cattle stand, 
ruefully contemplating the foodless fields, doubt- 
less 
** Chewing the cud of sad and bitter fancy :” 

for scanty are the materials for furnishing other 
cud to chew ; and the mournful cry of the plover 
from the barren moors strikes desolately on the 
ear, mixed with the sullen sound of the swollen) 


| 





stream, and the fitful gusts of the damp raw wind. | 


my mortal coil,” arises simply from some idiosyn- 
crasy—some constitutional peculiarity which I 
am unable to account for. Be that as it may, at 
all times and in all seasons, the blithesome Spring, 
the blooming Summer, or temperate Autumn, I 
have always some reason or other for not wish- 
ing to die just then ; but in Winter, the gloomy 
tyrant is my peculiar aversion. Oh, who can 
look at the dirty, dull, dreary, dismal church-yard, 


‘with its melancholy ranks of monumental stones, 


Starvation and desolation are all around. We and fancy, as Sir Lucuis O'Trigger says, that 
sympathize with the forlorn condition of inani-| there will be “snug lying” in its precincts! I 
mate nature in every shape, but more particularly , imagine a hole dug by the side of the dull, blank 
the poor trees. Can there be a more distressed, | wall, through that dank, cold soil, saturated four 
poverty-stricken object than a stripped tree, es-| feet down by the dissolving snow. Really, Mr. 
pecially when one calls to mind “ its high and, Bryant, it is asking too much to require any per- 








palmy state” in the times that are past? Look 
at that solitary one, for instance, in the middle of 
the opposite feld. A few short months ago, and 
it waved its verdant branches most musically in 
the summer wind, and threw them protectingly 
over the recumbent cattle, which, tired of crop- 
ping their flowery food, and plagued by the noon- 
tide heats, sought shelter beneath its grateful 
shade. Look at it now, without a rag to its 
back, as desolate-looking as a hungry man with 
his hands in his breeches pockets instinctively 


son to think of approaching such a receptacle, 


“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
Such a thing is not to be thought of. Then im- 
agine yourself left sticking in the mud, the gloomy 
night gathering in, and the driving sleet pattering 
on your “ winter-quarters,” while all your friends, 
who stood shivering and crying (with cold) round 
your grave, are off to their warm, cheerful hearths, 
in order to enjoy a few additional comiorts to 
compensate for their past sufferings. ‘ Poor 





feeling for the sixpence which is not. 

Without wishing to appear singular, I must 
own that I am one of those persons who have a 
strange antipathy to death. The nearer he ap- 
proaches, the more odious he appears; and that 
shape is ever the most unamiable in which he 
advances slowest. True, in a misty afternoon, 
after a heavy dinner and a bottle of eon, when 
one feels stupid and pathetic, I have caught my- 
self repeating with the poet— 

“There is a clam for those that weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found. 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground.” 

And have even proceeded (heaven forgive me!) 
so far as to add: 

I long to lay this aching head 

And throbbing heart beneath the soil— 


To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil.] 


But only let me perceive the remotest chance of | 


such a consummation, and what a revulsion of 
feeling immediately takes place! How soon a 
doctor becomes ennobled in my eyes, and even a 
quack is invested with a tinge of respectability. 
W hat a trifle is bleeding, blistering, or swallow- 
ing of the most nauseous substances in such a 
case! No more idle, healthful bravado about 
throwing “ physic to the dogs.” All sorts would 
be swallowed cheerfully, ay, even ipecacuanha, 
rather than quit this “ vale of tears.” This is not 
heroic, but it is true; and when I hear the sage, 
the philosopher, and the moralist, discoursing | 
about death as calmly as about their dinner—| 
when I hear the preacher eloquently laying down | 
the law touching the nothingness of life, and the 
grave being without any terrors for the virtuous | 
(among whom I presume myself included,)— | 
when I hear patriots—mushroom ones—mob- | 
orators, fellows in the street, magnanimously 
roar out that it is a mere trifle when encountered | 
for the public good, I really begin to think at) 
times that mankind must have grown all valiant, 
and that this distaste of mine “ for shuffling off 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| time 


| 


| s 
| seasons—Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 


fellow!” exclaims your chief mourner, as he 
| lights his cigar, places his feet upon the fender, 
and Jolls back in his easy chair—* poor fellow! 
| (puff) I wonder if he was much in debt?” Can 
| there be any question which of the two has the 
best of it? True, your dealer in truisms gravely 
asserts that it makes no sort of difference ; that 
you will sleep just as soundly and comfortably 
there, as if imbedded among rose-leaves or eider 
down. Most true, says reason; but I trust my 
imaginative faculties are of too respectable an 
order to give credence to such a story. I cannot 
divest myself of the idea of sensation. No—give 
me Summer, when earth is warm, and the kindly 
sun sheds a chastened cheerfulness on your last 
abiding place. 

But to leave these doleful themes. Winter has 
its comforts. It is the most sociable of seasons. 
Man is more gregarious at this period than an 
other. Cut off from nearly all communion with 
nature, even the most unsociable of the species 
combine to eat and drink more in bodies. Now 
is the time for fun and frolic, and song and senti- 
ment, and hot punch and foolish speeches, and 
“proudest moments of your life.” Now is the 
for the smail quiet room, brisk fire, and 
favorite author. Now does the keen bracing 
north wind blow, and the glowing skater skim 
gracefully over the smooth black ice. Now 
tinkle the merry sleigh-bells over hill and dale, 
and shines the clear cold moon, as Jads drive 
lasses in the unceremonious country, or beaux 
drive belles in the outskirts of the polished city : 


O’er the pure virgin snow, themselves as pure ; 


or otherwise, just as it may happen. And now, 
O Winter! comes the special season of feasting, 
of harmless relaxation, and joyous revelry—now 
comes merry Christmas and jolly New Year. 
These, Winter, are thine own. Oh, there is 
much to be enjoyed and be thankful for on this 
landered earth of ours—at all times and at all 
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—by the possessors of warm hearts, good tem- 
pers, sociable dispositions, clear consciences, and 
undebased animal functions. Health and happi- 
ness to all such! May they see many a bright 
revolving year, and e’en let the gloomy grumble 
and the ascetic sneer, to the end of the chapter, 





as best pleaseth them. W. ¢. 
THE SPECTRE PLAY. 


BY LAWRENCE LABREE, 


I nap been to the Park Theatre to see the Keans 
in their magnificent revival of Richard the Third. 
I had watched with breathless attention the 
whole performance—every gesture and tone of 
the great actor—every attitude and grace of the 
unfortunate queen. I sympathised with the ty- 
rant in the bittersarcasm of his first soliloguy— 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sun of York ;” 
I cursed him when the good King Henry was 
sacrificed to his bloody ambition, and, prayed 
that ‘the rude scene might end” ere his hypo- 
crisy had deceived the Lady Anne. So wrapt 
was | in the act before me, that I forgot my re- 
ality and seemed a mover in the scenes of the 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster. 
My position was a front seat in the middle of 
the first circle, where I sat with eyes wide star- 
ing, and each ear open, that no motion might be 
lost, no sound escape, from the most aspiring to 
the most humble actor. At my side there might 
have sat a scented fool, saying soft things and 
sighing ambrosia to the painted cheeks and curled 
locks of his lady-love, or a pig reveling in the 
luxury of pea nuts, or a snarling critic, who, 
knowing nothing, by differing from every one 
else managed to pass for a Sir Oracle; or a 
“scurvy politician,” who imagined that he found 
in every sentence a text for each chapter of poli- 
tical corruption on his side—there might have 
been all these, but I took no note of them—I am 
unconscious of existing for any other purpose 
than the scene before me, and if the fact could be 
established, I would believe that I scarce breath- 
ed during the entire three hours that the piece was 
on. 
The curtain fell upon the death of the tyrant, 
and the crowning of the Seventh Harry—the 
house “came down” with its thunders of ap- 
plause, and my head grew dizzy with the excite- 
ment. The audience were leaving. I heard 
their remarks as they passed by me. The pit 
was emptying itself of its heterogeneous mass— 
the galleries were thundering down the stairway 
—doors were opening and shutting, until I was 
left alone without the power to move—the mind 
had no control over the limbs, and my eyes re- 
mained fixed upon the mysterious green curtain, 
yet without seeing it, for the closing scene of the 
play was pictured so deeply upon the brain that 
the impression remained like a reality. The 
seats so la‘«ly filled with intelligence, beauty and 
fashion were deserted, the lights were out, the 








from the lobby to the stage, yet still there I sat, 
like an entranced one, unobserved, till I heard the 
last foot-fall as its echo died upon the grim si- 
lence of the deserted temple. 
* 7 e 


o eo 


Time, from the steeple of St. Paul’s, peeled 
forth the hour of midnight, and like watchful 
sentinels, the signal was echoed from church 
tower to church tower; and as each stroke of 
the hammer fell, I counted, till at the twelfth I 
would have risen and called into the solid dark- 
ness that encased me like a tomb, but that 
I felt myself held in my seat by an invisible 
hand that rested with no more than a feathers’ 
weight upon my shoulder. A moment more, and 
the whole house became lighted from some source, 
or by some cause, which I could not distinguish 
—not a glare that dazzled, but as though daylight 
without its sun, had flooded each nook and cdr- 
ner. Presently I saw entering the orchestra from 
beneath the stage a group of solemn forms who 
filled the seats lately occupied by the musicians 
of the previous evening. The leader took his 
place—a majestic form whose every movement 
filled me with awe, and indicated the possession 
of god-like intellect.' Every feature of his face 
glowed with the fire of genius, and inspiration 
wreathed a halo around his brow, as with a sig- 
nal from his bow, the flooded harmony of celes- 
tial music gushed from that spectral band, filling 
the air with such melody as would charm from 
their blest abodes the bright and happy angels— 
now swelling into the tender fullness of inspired 
passion—now dying to the soft love-notes of the 
nightingale; at times grand and sublime, tender 
and sweet—plaintive as Love’s murmurings, or 
bold as War's clarion—prompting to holy 
thoughts, or stirring the heart to great actions. 
I could have endured ages of such harmony, and 
like the cameleon fed on air, for so much sweet- 
ness never until then had fallen upon the ear of 
mortal. I looked around—such an audience! 
Every box was full of attentive listeners—above 
me, every tier was full—below me, the pit was 
thronged. Radiant faces beamed upon me which 
ever way I turned my eyes. I was amazed—a 
lone mortal in the midst of a Spectre Audience! 

The music ceased—I heard the signal from a 
tiny bell, and the green curtain went slowly up. 
The scene was a room of state in the palace, at 
London, in the reign of Henry VI. The entry 
was made by ten principal characters, accompa- 
nied by a goodly retinue. The occasion seemed 
to be the presentation of Margaret to the nobles, 
by the king her husband. Proudly did she re- 
ceive their obeisance, and right proud and gal- 
lant looked the good king. There was a flourish 
of trumpets, and shouts of 

“ Long live Queen Margaret, England’s happiness!” 
The noble figure—was it a Stddons?—received the 
homage with such graceful dignity as became the 
royalty of nature, which she wore as naturally 
as the sun his glory; while the king, less haugh- 
ty, seemed none the less rightfully to claim the 
knees of such as surrounded him. There I saw 
Servility’s cringing meanness, Pride’s grudging 


* * 


hinges of the great doors creaked, bolts and bars | homage, Falsehood’s obsequious compliments, 


fell into their places, and the manager had cast a 
cautious look into the arena, from pit to dome, 


| 


and Honor's open frankness. Then followed 
scene upon scene of “ plot and underplot,”—the 
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jealousy of York—the banishment of the Duch- 
ess of Gloster—the Duke’s death, and Henry’s 
grief thereat—Suffolk accused by Warwick of 
his murder, and his sentence by the king— 
*« Tf, after three days space, thou here be’st found 
On any ground that J am ruler of, 
The world shall not be ransom for thy life.” 

Ah, Margaret! I have a suspicion that thou 
dost affect this traitor more than thy royal hus- 
band, else wherefore dost thou 

‘* Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves ?” 


There was a scene by the sea-shore, where 
several ruffians entered with Suffolk, prisoner, 
and by whom he was slain—another in the pa- 
Jace, and Margaret mourning over the head of 
her lost friend. Scene followed scene with the 
rapidity almost of thought—the battle between 
the forces of the king and those of York—the 
death of old Clifford and Somerset—the latter 
slain by Prince Richard Plantagenet, and the 
final defeat of the king’s party. 

** My blood grew chilly” as I gazed upon the 
spectral exhibition. Amid all its pomp and bus- 
tle, no sound reached me—the grave’s silence 
was never deeper. No ranting upon the stage— 
no applause from the audience, but each action 
of the players, each look of the ghostly throng 
that surrounded me, spoke more volumes of in- 
tense thought than ever the studied eloquence of 
poets and orators. The action of the play seem- 
ed to illustrate the career of Margaret, who ap- 
peared to be the leading feature of the perform- 
ance, while all the other characters were subor- 
dinate to her. The tragedy—for such it was— 
was acompilation of scenes from Shakspere’s 
second and third parts of Henry the Fourth, and 
a portion of Richard the Third, ending with the 
crowning of Richard. Every scene that helped 
to embody the whole was given with thrilling 
effect, and in the faces of the actors I believed 
that I recognized the features of those who have 
long mingled with their mother earth—some 
whom I have known in their reality—others 
made familiar to me by description and portraits. 

The play ended—the curtain fell noiselessly to 
the stage—the audience left their seats, not sud- 
denly, and with bustle, but as a vapor mingles 
with the air. The illumination grew fainter and 
fainter, until, fearful of being left in the dark, I 
made an effort to leave my seat, and in doing so 
struck my elbow against something that caused 
me pain, when all became suddenly light again, 
and I was brought to a sense of my situation by 
a bell ringing me to breakfast! 


SR rmrnmn~rnasn 


THE MORTAR AND THE PESTLE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Art Florence the Beautiful, under the pontificate 
of Leo X. there dwelt a statuary unknown to 
fame ; one of those infatuated modelers, calling 
themselves artists merely because they possess an 
unhappy facility in chipping to pieces a block of 
marble, and of spoiling the ideal of a beauteous 
form by the awkwardness of their imitation. 
His workshop presented a mélange of strange 





and sombre forms, confusedly scattered around. 
A Madonna (which was not the ** Mary full of 
grace,”) by the side of a gigantic Apollo, with 
lanky, dislocated and contused limbs; a skeleton 
saint behind a fat and wry-faced Venus; little 
puffy-cheeked angels, grouped round a hideous 
satyr; and there, in veritable flesh and bone, our 
clipper of marble reared himself aloft, strutting 
about with a most amusing air of self-satisfac- 
tion at the aspect of all these deformed creations, 
the children of his grotesque genius. 

This man however had accomplished a chef- 
d’euvre ; yes, a chef-d'auvre of correctness, ele- 
gance, and virgin sweetness. Figure to yourself 
a charming head, the lovely proportions of which 
were half concealed by a profusion of natural 
ringlets, and placed with infinite grace upon 
shoulders that Praxiteles would not have disa- 
vowed. The Greek profile, altered only by the 
slight curving of the Roman nose; eyes neither 
large nor small, but admirably cut, and whose 
soft expression revealed a heart already pre-oc- 
cupied with love; a pretty mouth, about which 
| layed that roguish smile indicative of an ingenu- 
ous mind allied to innocent mischief; a sylph- 
like form, whose delicate proportions and harmo- 
nious contours undulated beneath the gentle 
pressure of a tunic reaching far short of ankles 
that terminated in the prettiest little feet to be 
met with in all Italy. 

This chef-d'euvre was not cold and inert like 
the pale and ridiculous phantoms that peopled 
his dwelling. It breathed; it hadasoul. It was 
Nisida, the daughter of the statuary, seventeen 
years old, gentle and piquante, frolicsome, yet 
simple-minded, uniting, in fine, all that attracts 
the attention, amuses the mind, and captivates 
the heart. 

The élite of the Florentine youth flocked to 
the studio of her father. It was who should ob- 
tain a glance, a smile, a word, even a frown, for 
everything she did possessed an irresistible charm. 
Could she, among so many bewildering seduc- 
tions, escape being taken in the snares of these 
desecrators of beauty who praise only to corrupt! 
Against all these, he assured, love proves the 
best safeguard. If Nisida appeared to enjoy her 
triumph and seek even to prolong it, it was no 
more than a trick of feminine coquetry: her 
heart was no longer her own—she had bestowed 
it on Julio, a youth, single-minded, timid, poor 
as herself, but very handsome, sincere, and ar- 
dently loving her. She too loved him with all 
the fervor, all the effusion of a first sentiment, 
and for him would have given, without regret, 
the congé to the whole swarm of those high-born 
butterflies she held captive under the charm of 
her so fascinating glances, 

But here below, does it alone suffice to love 
and be beloved for the rendering of us perfectly 
happy? No! the genius of civilization is there, 
ever ready to step in and combat with the softest 
inclinations of one’s nature, to torture our hearts 
by imposing upon them its laws, its usages, its 
tyrannical conventions. Poor enamored youth ! 
how many tears, sighs, and anxieties are mingled 
with thy fugitive joys! 

The father of Nisida possessed all the pride 
which ordinarily characterises an artist of medi- 
ocrity ; and that she might not be degraded from 
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their station in life, he was desirous of marrying 
his daughter to a great sculptor, or at least to a 
wealthy man, with a view likewise to the re- 
establishment of his own affairs, which were 
greatly embarrassed. He consequently refused 
the poor Julio as a son-in-law, and forbade him 
his house. There was no further hope for him; 
for little minds, always acrimonious and exclu- 
sive, never revoke a decision; the more especial- 
ly whenit is anerroneous one. Our lovers were 
in despair; they only saw one another by stealth ; 
and when a clandestine interview permitted them 
to exchange a few passionate glances, a few 
words glowing with all the enthusiasm of love, 
they were compelled to live for a long time upon 
that soft remembrance alone. 

One day Julio passed before the dwelling of 
Nisida. He rapidly surveys it, he espies her 
alone in the workshop. He enters to snatch the 
hurried pressure of her hand, and then quickly 
withdrew himself, when he is surprised by the 
father, who in a terrible voice inquires: ‘* What 
are you doing here ?” 

Under such circumstances, this question, per- 
fectly simple as it is, becomes embarrassing ; the 
young man, after having retlected for a moment, 
thought himself exceedingly ingenious by mak- 
ing this reply: “ Messere, be not angry; I am 
commissioned by my mother to buy her a mortar, 
and knowing you to be a most skilful artist, I 
come to beg that you will make me one.” 

The wave raised by the eruption of a volcano, 
boils not quicker than did the wrath of the statu- 
ary when he heard these words: “ Darest thou 
insult me thus!” cried he, ‘* request me to make 
a mortar! I, who create gods! insolence unpar- 
alleled!” Then, seizing the unfortunate Julio by 
the collar, he added :—* Look, see’st thou, oppo- 
site my house, that wretched shop? Therein 
dwelis an artisan whose craft it is to fashion 
mortars ; go, and take good heed of appearing 
before my sight again.” 

Julio departs, sorrowful and abashed ; and that 
it might not be thought he had told a lie, bends 
his steps toward the hovel indicated. He finds 
his way into a low, obscure, and ruinous apart- 
ment, where he perceives a man seated and hold- 
ing a mass of stone upon his knees, which had 
already assumed the form of a mortar. This 
man’s feature’s wore a pallid hue, his vestments 
in shreds bespoke his distress; his sole compan- 
ions were the spiders, who noiselessly and indus- 
triously wove their webs in the angles of his 
forlorn mansion. Julio simply relates his misad- 
venture, his love, his chagrin, the towering rage 
of the statuary, and the Tittle colloquy he had 
just held with him. The man of mortars smiled, 
arose from his seat, saying—‘‘ Yes, I do make 
mortars ; unfortunately I have none finished at 
the present moment; but come again in a_ fort- 
night, and I will give you one with which you 
will be satisfied.” Then, reconducting Julio to 
the door, he added, with a marked accent :—* Do 
not forget to return in a fortnight, for you will 
find your account in so doing.” 

Julio, on regaining his dwelling, set his brains 
to work in commenting upon these latter words. 
He could not fathom their meaning: * you will 





tween his love for Nisida and a mortar? Never- 
theless he pondered on it. The drowning man 
will catch at a straw. The fortnight has scarcely 
elapsed ere he presents himself again at the 
hovel of the mysterious personage. The latter 
immediately opens an old worm-eaten press, and 
takes from it a mortar, which he places in the 
hands of the youngman. ‘“ Take this,” said he, 
‘<I make thee a present of it; thou wilt sell it, 
and then become rich enough to espouse thy dear 
Nisida. I make, however, one condition: carry 
this mortar to my neighbor the statuary, and beg 
him on my part to make a pestle for it.” 

Julio remained for a while motionless with 
surprise at the sight of this mortar. It was of 
the finest Cararra marble. The subject sculptur- 
ed with an exquisite delicacy upon it was The 
Passion ; the figures seemed springing forth from 
the inert matter, and to group themselves in atti- 
tudes befitting that solemn hour. They showed 
a grave pre-occupation with the divine mystery, 
a grief calm and resigned; a grief through which 
their Christian faith shone, like the dawn of 
those high destinies the celestial martyr had pro- 
mised to the human race. The whole of the 
work bore a character of sublime simplicity. Not 
that mere correctness which is a natural emana- 
tion from art, and pleases by the help of certain 
rules; but that something altogether indefinable 
to oneself, which goes at once to the heart, and 
pleases, while it sets at defiance all conventional 
trammels, It wasa chef-d’euvre. 

Julio hastened to carry it to the statuary, and 
explain the object of his mission. Nisida was 
present. Do you not perceive her bending over 
that half-formed marble, feigning pretence of be- 
ing busied with, yet not looking at it, but casting 
a soft and furtive glance at Julio? Behold also 
our stiff-necked statuary, bending his rigid form 
over the vase with swelling cheeks. He makes 
a tour of the bas-relief, and then says with a 
complaisant air : 

“Truly it is indifferently well done. That fel- 
low has stolen it somewhere. No matter, as he 
wishes me to make a pestle, I will doso. I think 
that by surmounting it with a Ganymede—” 

“It appears to me, padre mio,” said Nisida, 
‘that a Ganymede with the Passion—” 

“Hold your tongue, figlia mia, you know no- 
thing about it,” retorted the statuary ;—‘‘as for 
thee, Julio, place the mortar on that slab, and get 
thee gone.” 

He was compelled to obey the mandate. Julio 
had scarcely quitted the house ere a dark visaged 
man presents himself. It wasa baliff. Hecame 
in the name of the statuary’s creditors to seize 
upon all he possessed. Nisida, drowned in tears, 
implores an hour’s delay; it is granted her. As 
sanguine as she was affectionate, she thought to 
save her father by having recourse to the sympa- 
thy and pity of her numerous adorers. Poor 
innocent! how little thou knowest those men of 
pleasure ; ardent and generous enough to recom- 
pense vice—cold and selfish ever at the aspect of 
virtue in distress! It was all in vain that she 
implored them. Some few, however, offered their 
assistance; but at what price !—She rushes from 
their presence, her whole countenance suffused 


find your account in so doing” What did they! with the blood of indignation. 


signify? And what was there in common be- 


The hour of grace expired, the dark visaged 
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bailiff, who was by nature equally pitiless, laida|X., and Raddi, forgetful of the noble province of 
strong hand upon all he could find, Gods, god- the artist (which is that of translating into the 
desses, saints and Madonnas were corporeally sublime language of genius, memorable deeds, 
seized upon and transported to the public market- | the majesty of the passions, and the beauteous 
place, there to be sold by auction. The mortar | forms of nature), had imprudently thrown him- 
escaped not the fatal seizure. It has been dis- | self into these dark machinations. The plot was 
dainfully thrown among the accompanying cari- | discovered ; Petrucci hanged, and Raddi forced 





catures. 

A great crowd assembled, and the sale com- | 
menced with the statues. For a few paoli, a/ 
ne girl carried home the little soiedhdovens 

lind god in her apron, and an old woman the 
Madonna. A fat Bacchus went to a wine-mer- 
chant to serve him for a sign; and to the perru- 
wier at the corner of the market-place, a great 
yric poet, and famous writer of /ibretti, an Apollo 
was knocked down. The mortar in its turn was 
put up forsale. One of the spectators approach- 
es, examines it, and calls out eagerly : 

‘One hundred piastres !” 

‘* A thousand piastres !” bids an ecclesiastic in 
his turn. The auctioneer re-echoes the bidding 
of a ‘‘thousand piastres for the mortar,” loud 
enough to be heard by all around. The bystan- 
ders stare with astonishment at one another: | 
Julio is present at this scene; his heart beats! 
quick, and he scarcely dares believe his ears. 
The man of the mortar is there also—hiding him- | 
self in the crowd. His lip curls with a sardonic 
smile, and his pale features appeared for an in- 
stant to be lit up by the rays of genius which 
gleam from his eyes. The contest continues ; 
the two out-bidders grow warm, and their offers, 
increasing proportionably, crowd one upon ano- 
ther, clashing together like two cross fires disre- 
gardful of their proper turns for discharge. At 
last the mortar is adjudged to the ecclesiastic for 
the sum of five thousand piastres. 

“« Messere,” said the first bidder, ‘* you are very 
fortunate to have at your disposal the treasures 
of the pope; had it been otherwise, I should 
not have allowed you to possess that chef d’wou- 
vre.” The ecclesiastic was, in fact, the pope’s 

















legate, and it was to enrich the museum of the 
Vatican that he had just succeeded in obtaining 
such an acquisition. 

Julio was burning with impatience to claim the 
five thousand piastres. He timidly approaches, 
and asserts his right by recounting the singular 
circumstance upon which it was founded. 

** Young man, your claim is a just one,” said 
the legate; ‘* account shall be rendered to you of 
the money, if he to whom thou owest this good 
fortune comes forward to confirm thy tale.” The 
man of the mortar is sought for; he had with- 
drawn himself, and notwithstanding a very strong 
resistance made on his part, he is presented to | 
the legate, who, at the sight of him, starts back 
with surprise and exclaims: | 

“What! is it you, Messere! a fatal rencontre! 
itis very painful to me, but you know that a} 
grave accusation liesupon you, and that my duty | 
compels me to secure your person.” 

«* Be it so,” coldly replied the unknown; and 
to the great astonishment of the crowd, he is 
conducted to prison. 

Butdet us learn something more of this man. 
It was Raddi, who at that time enjoyed a high 
reputation as a sculptor. The cardinals Petrucci 
and Santi, had formed a conspiracy against Leo 





to fly, to conceal himself at Florence, and to 
make mortars to procure himself subsistance. 

Let us return to Nisida and Julio. It will, 
doubtless, be guessed, that the five thousand pi- 
astres very quickly cleared away the obstacles 
which opposed themselves to their union. They 
were united ; but could they be completely happy 
whilst remembering that the great artist to whose 
generosity they owed that happiness, was in fet- 
ters? Nisida, too good a girl to be an ingrate, 
grew miserable at the thought. 

* Julio,” said she one day, “ let us set out for 
Rome ; I have formed a desire to see the pope, 
to cast myself at his feet, and implore pardon for 
Raddi; let us go.” 

They went. Nisida is presented to Leo X; 
she throws herself upon her knees, palpitating 
with hope and fear. The sacred mission that she 
has come to fulfil, adds even to her beauty a sof- 
tening charm; she dries a few starting tears, and 
the vow of gratitude exhales from her heart in 
broken accents. 

“It is well, my daughter!” said the sovereign 
pontiff; ‘this undertaking does you honor. 
Gratitude is equally to be ranked among the 
christian virtues. In your favor, I pardon Raddi, 
but tell him to complete his work by making a 
pestle to the beautiful mortar of which I am now 
the psssessor.” 

Raddi had been transferred to Rome. Nisida 
flew to his prison. Oh what a delicious moment 
it was for her! She throws herself into his 
arms; seizes hold of, and hurries him away, and 
restores him back to Cortona, his native place. 
It was there he made the pestle they required of 
him, and which he crowned, not with a Gany- 
mede, but with a grenadilla or passion-flower, 
sculptured with all the exquisite delicacy of his 
chisel and the peculiar grace of his unrivaled 
touch. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


A war ike prince of Etruria had taken the field 
against the Romans, and expected, before many 
days should pass, to come to an engagement. 
The camp-orders respecting the sentries were 


consequently very strict. _ é 
One night, a soldier, stationed on a bridge, was 


| found absent from his post. He had gone away 


for a few minutes to see his father, who was just 
dying of wounds inflicted in a recent skirmish ; 
and, aving received his blessing, was hastening 
back, when he was detected by the patrol. 

The following morning, he was ordered out at 
day-break for execution. He requested to be 
heard in extenuation ; but the prince was so angry 


lat the offence, that he refused to listen to him. 


Well remembering, however, that this man had 
signalized himself upon several occasions, and 








| 
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been hitherto of irreproachable conduct, he spar- | venge upon you who disgraced me. It places 
ed his life ; at the same time (chiefly for the sake | me below your level, as I before felt above it; 
of example) ordering him to be beaten before the | so being quite reconciled to die, I am now here 
whole army, and then thrust out of the camp, as | only for that purpose.” 
unworthy to remain among his fellow-soldiers. Saying this, he unfolded his mantle, and laid 
Foaming with this disgrace, the soldier went} the dead body of the child before the prince’s 
forth into the woods, where he accidentally met | feet. The father caught up the child in his arms, 
with a little child, who was playing there. It} and hurried away into his private tent. 
was the only son of the prince, who most tenderly| Three days after this, the prince ordered the 
loved him. In the fever of the moment, the sol-| soldier to appear before him, in presence of all 
dier gave way to a sense of revenge; and, catch- | his chief officers and men; and he said thus :— 
ing the boy in his arms, bore him off. “T pardon you for the unintentional death of my 
He carried him away into the depths of the} son; and, as my deep grief for bis loss is without 
wood, many miles distant; and being of a great| remedy, it may induce you to pardon me for the 
and generous spirit, he treated the child with ex- | irremediable disgrace I have put upon you, not 
treme kindness; so that, in a short time, they | knowing the nobleness of your nature. Accept 
grew mutually attached to each other. Mean- | this purse of gold. Depart with honor. Go, and 





while, the prince was inconsolable at the loss of 
his son. 

As their food was supplied by the soldier’s 
hunting, he was not unfrequently followed by 
some of the wild beasts almost to the mouth of 
his rude shed; and one evening, as he was lying 


asleep, a wolf, who had been watching round the | 


environs all the day, suddenly sprang in and seiz- 
ed upon him! The child at first screamed with 
terror; but seeing the danger of his protector, 
snatched a brand out of the wood fire, and run- 
ning up, as they were struggling on the ground, 
thrust it into the wolf’s face ! 

The ferocious animal immediately loosed his 
prey, and springing upon the child, carried him 
swiftly out of the cave. The soldier instantly 
pursued, with his drawn sword, and killed the 
wolf; but the child was so mangled by its jaws, 
that it only survived a few minutes. 

Upon this, the soldier was overcome with grief 
and remorse; and taking up the child in his 
arms, he folded it round with his mantle, and 
straightway set off for the camp. 

On arriving there, he gave out that he brought 
news of the prince’s lost son; and was immedi- 
ately taken into his presence. 

** Prince,” said he, ‘‘I am the soldier who was 
absent from his post one night, whose offence 
you punished without a hearing. My father was 
a veteran in your service; and you will remember 
that he wawas faithful as brave. He was dying 
of his wounds, and I solicited my officer that I 
might be relieved from my sentry for a little while, 
in order to go and receive his last breath. This 
was denied me; so I privately removed the main 
supporters of the wooden bridge I was guarding, 
in case the enemy should arrive in my absence. 
On my way back I was discovered; and the 
pay og awarded me was worse than death— 

was for ever disgraced before all those who 
knew me, and whose opinion I valued. In the 
high excitement of this sense of my life’s irreme- 
diable blight, I met your child in . woods, and 
carried him away. But I have too great a pride 
to be revengeful, as I have too much humanity 
to be cruel ; so I treated the boy with tenderness, 
and, after a while, would have returned him to 
you, had I known how to do so without danger 
to myself. Now, I am come to say that he is 
dead. He was killed by a wolf, in saving my 
life from its fangs. This life is therefore forfeited. 


I have a grieved disgust to it, both from my heart- 
stamped disgrace, and at this unintentional re- 


| live happy in some foreign land.” 

| The soldier stood with an overwhelmed heart ; 
; —confused—prostrate—absorbed, in sense, and 
| spirit, and mind. He received the purse with an 
‘abstracted air; and, bowing low, departed,—his 
| knees almost failing under him as he went. — 

| His comrades came thronging round him with 
| congratulations and expressions of friendship and 
respect; but it was too much to bear, and he 
avoided them. Taking one aside, however, he 
sent the purse to his aged mother, who was liv- 
ing at a considerable distance, with these words : 
—‘ Honored parent,—The prince sends you this 
purse, in acknowledgment of the long and faith- 
ful services of your deceased husband.” 

He then hurried away into the woods. 

Some days after, the prince received the fol- 
lowing :—“ The soldier who was the means of 
the prince losing his only child, returns all grate- 
| ful thanks for the undesired clemency so gener- 
ously shown him. This, added to the other cir- 
| cumstances, fills his bosom to bursting, and will 
| continue so to do, until his last sigh.” 

A short time after this, the body of the soldier 
| was found in the shed wherein he had protected 
| the child, he having died there of a broken heart. 
|. These two men were worthy of each other; 
|for the actions of both were thoroughly consis- 

tent with the elevation of their moral characters. 








RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY. 


IRISH CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


Ir the Irish are to be distinguished as a convivial 
j and a musical, they must also be noticed as a cir- 
jcumlocutory people. Observing one day an un- 
usual commotion in the streets of Derry, I in- 
| quired of a bystander the reason ; and he, with a 
| mellifluous brogue, replied in the following me- 
taphorical manner: 
| * The reason, sir!. Why, you see that the Jus- 
|tice and little Larry O’Hone the carpenter have 
| been putting up a picture frame at the end of the 
| strate yonder, and they are going to hang one of 
| Adam’s copies’ in it. 
«« What's that ?” 
| Why, poor Murdock O’Donnel.” 
“Oh, there’s a man to be hung ?” 
| ‘Do they put up a gallows for any other pur- 


| pose ?” 





° 
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**What’s his offence?” 

“No offence, your honor; it was only a lib- 
erty he took.” 

‘** Well, what was that liberty ?” 

‘““Why, you see, sir, poor Murdock was in 
delicate health, and his physician advised that he 
should take exercise on horseback ; and so, hav- 
Ing no horse of his own, he borrowed one from 
Squire Doyle’s paddock ; and no sooner was he 
on its shoulders, than the d—l put it into the 
cracher’s head to go over to Kellogreen cattle 


fair, where he had a good many acquaintances ; | 


and when he was got there, Murdock spied a 
friend at the door of a shebeen-house, and left 
the animal grazing outside, whilst he went in to 
have a thimbleful of whiskey; and then, you 
see, they got frisky, and had another, and ano- 
ther, till poor Murdock went to slape on the 
binch; and when he woke up, he found the 
cracher gone, and his pocket stuffed full with a 
big lump of money.” 

**In short,” said I, ‘ you mean to say he has 
been horse-stealing.” 

“Why, sir,” he replied, stammering and scatch- 
ing his head, “they call it so in England !” 

After hanging the appointed time, this unfortu- 
nate Murdock was cut down and conveyed away 
by his friends to an adjacent house, where, it 
being discovered that his neck was not broken, a 
physician was called in, and the means of resus- 
citation were successfully employed. He then 
sank into a sound sleep, and was ordered to be 
given a cup of new milk whenever he woke and 
was thirsty. Two female relatives sat up with 
him; and the worthy doctor sent them a bottle 
of whiskey to cheer the tedium of the night; 


but they, in drinking healths to one and the| 


other’s families, and long life in especial to Mur- 
dock, very soon became too social to be discreet. 

When Murdock awoke, he rubbed his eyes, 
and looking round him wildly, exclaimed— 
** Where am I, dear Jady—in Purgatory ?” 

**No, no, honey Murdock: don’t you know 
Judy Flin’s cabin —your own sister Judy ?” 

“And is that you, Judy? and is this a bed ?” 
he inquired, quite bewildered. 

** To be sure it is Judy,” said she, “ and this a 
bed, though it is not as good a one asI could 
wish ; and here’s Molly Dorgan, your own cou- 
sin-jarman; and we have been both drinking 
your health, Murdock, and long life to you, wid 
the whiskey the doctor sent us, to kape the ould 
blue divil from tazing us.” 

“ But sure I was hangt, Judy,” said he. 

“« Sure enough, darling, for not returning Far- 
mer Doyle’s pony that you borrowed ; but Doctor 
Mulready, blissings on him! who brought you 


into the warld five-and-twenty years ago, has | 


brought you alive agin, after you had been made 
the picture of the slaping beauty on the govern- 
ment sign-post.” 

«Why, then,” replied Murdock, with a deep 
sigh, “*1 don’t thank Doctor Mulready ; I was 
very aisy where I was. Father O’Connel had 
forgiven me my sins; my misery was all over, 
and a swate slape had begun; and here have you 
brought me back to this dirty world, to beg, steal, 
and starve, as I have done before. I don’t thank 
you, Judy; younever ax’d my consent. And by 
the powers! since Doctor Mulready has had me 


born over agin, he shall be at the expinse of 
bringing me up !” 

To mollify Murdock’s discontent at his resto- 
ration, the women handed him the whiskey-bot- 
tle (though strictly enjoined by the doctor to give 
him nothing but milk), which he, seizing with 
desperation, drained at a draught, and the liquor 
meeting the wind in his throat, he struggled, gur- 
gled, and fell back upon the bed, beyond the skill 
of Doctor Mulready to revive again. 


** DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP.” 


THE above sentence, which has become so insep- 
arably interwoven with the fame of the gallant* 
Lawrence, seems, by the following, to have been 
but the reiteration of a similar sentiment of one 
of our brave seamen of the Revolution. 

Don't give up the vessel—In May, 1776, Capt. 
Mugford, commanding the continental armed sch. 
| Franklin, captured a British ship of 300 tons, 
| and mounting six guns. In the then state of the 

country, she was invaluable, as her cargo was 
entirely made up of the munitions of war. Cap- 
tain Mugford, after seeing his prize safe into 
Boston harbor, was going out again, but the tide 
| making against him, he came to an anchor off 
| Pudding-gut Point; the next morning by the 
| dawn of day, the sentry saw thirteen boats from 
| the British men of war, making for them; they 
| Were prepared to receive them before they could 
board the schooner. She sunk five of the boats, 
the remainder attempting to board, they cut off 
the hands of several of the crews, as they laid 
them on the gun-wale. The brave Capt. Mug- 
ford, making a blow at the people in the boats 
with a cutlass, received a wound in the breast, 
on which he called his lieutenant, and said, * I 
am a dead man, don’t give up the vessel, you will 
be able to beat them off, if not, cut the cable and 
run her on shore ;” he expired in a few minutes. 
The lieutenant then ran her ashore, and the boats 
made off. Those who were taken up from the 
boats which were sunk, say they lost seventy 
men; the Franklin had but one man killed besides 
the captain. 








DISCOVERY OF NANTUCKET, AND ORIGIN OF FOG. 





Tue Vineyard Indians had a tradition, with re- 
gard to the origin of Nantucket, which does not 
| altogether coincide with some of our assertions. 
However, there was a tradition some years ago 
among the Indians to the following effect. 

In former times, a great many moons ago, a 
bird, extraordinary for its size, used often to visit 
the south shore of Cape Cod, and carry from 
thence to the southward, a vast number of small 
children. 

Maushop, who was an Indian giant, as fame 
reports, resided in these parts. Enraged at the 
havoc among the children, he, on a certain 
time, waded into the sea in pursuit of the bird, 

till he crossed the sound and reached Nantucket. 
| Before Maushop forded the sound, the island 
was unknown to the aborigines of America. 

Tradition says, that Maushop found the bones 
of the children in a heap undera large tree. He 
| then, wishing to smoke a pipe, ransacked the 
‘island for tobacco; but, finding none, filled his 
| pipe with poke, a weed which the Indians some- 
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times used as its substitute. Ever since the 
above memorable event, fogs have been frequent 
at Nantucket and on the Cape. In allusion to 
this tradition, when the aborigines observed a fog 
rising, they would say, “ There comes old Mau- 
shop’s smoke.” 


ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


In a work recently published in this city—Ram- 
bles by Land and Water, by B. M. Norman—we 
find the following remarks concerning the origin 
of the American races: ‘ There is but one sol- 
tary tradition among all the American races, 
bearing upon the general question of their origin ; 
and that, singularly enough, is universal among 
them. It represents them as coming from the north- 
west. From what other portion of the world, 
from what distance, at what time, and in what 
manner, it does not in any way declare or inti- 
mate. Whether it was five centuries ago or 
fifty, there is not, I believe, a single tribe that 
pretends to know, or to guess. And yet there is 
not a tribe on this side the great northern lakes, 
among whom this general tradition of the migra- 
tion of their ancestors from the northwest, is not 
found. There are many and various traditions 
among them in respect to other matters, present- 
ing many and curious coincidences with the tra- 
ditionary and fabulous history of some of the 
oldest nations in the world. But, on this point, 
the origin of their own races, they have nothing 
to say, except that, at a remote period of anti- 
quity, their fathers came from the northwest. 


OTTO OF ROSES. 


In a work published some time since, by Mon- 
sieur de Marles, entitled ‘* Histoire Generale des 
Indes Ancienne et Moderne,” etc., we find the 
following account of the discovery of this very 
fragrant extract. ‘It is said to have been in 
Lahore that chance led to the discovery of the 
essence of rose. The Begum or favorite Sultana 
of the Emperor Shah-lehaun, seeking to strength- 
en his passion by attaching him to herself by 
delightful sensations, conceived the idea of bath- 
ing in a pool of rose-water, and had the reservoir 
of her garden filled with it. The rays of the 
sun acting upon this water, the essence which 
it contained concentrated itself in little particles 
of oil which floated on the surface of the basin. 
At first it was thought that this matter was pro- 
duced by fermentation, and that it was a sign of 
corruption or fetidity ; but as they tried to gather 
it in order to clean the basin, they perceived that 
it exhaled a delicious smell. This it was that 
gave the idea of extracting in future the essence 
of roses, by a process corresponding with that 
which nature had employed.” 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Basti, Bishop of Cesarea, in the fourth century, 
has the following argument in favor of the re- 
surrection : “* What have you to say, who disbe- 
lieve the assertion of the Apostle Paul concern- 
ing the change at the resurrection, when you see 
many of the inhabitants of the air changing their 
forms? Consider, for example, the account of 
the horned worm of India, which (i. e. the silk- 
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worm) having first changed into a caterpillar 
(eruca, or veruca), then in processof time becomes 
a cocoon (bombylius, or bombulio), and does not 
continue even in this form, but assumes light and 
expanded wings. Ye women, who sit upon bob- 
bins the produce of these animals, namely the 
threads, which the Seres send to you for the man- 
ufacture of fine garments, bear in mind the 
change of form in this creature; derive from it a 
clear conception of the resurrection ; and disere- 
dit not that transformation which Paul announces 
to us all.” 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Tue Bhgvat Geeta,a sacred book of the Hindoos, 
thus sublimely supports the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis, or transmigration : 

“ The soul is not a thing of which a man may 
say, it hath been, it is about to be, or is to be 
hereafter; for itis a thing without birth; it is 
ancient, constant, and eternal, and is not to be 
destroyed in this its mortal frame. How can a 
man who believeth that this thing is incorrupti- 
ble, and without birth, think that he can either 
kill, or cause it to be killed? Asa man throw- 
eth away old garments and putteth on new, even 
so the soul, having quitted its old mortal frames, 
entereth into others which are new. The wea- 
pon divideth it not, the wind dryeth it not away ; 
for it is indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, 
and it is not to be dried away—it is eternal, uni- 
versal, permanent, immovable; it is invisible, in- 
conceivable and unalterable.” 


FEMALE INGENUITY. 


A widow woman, with seven children, having 
applied for some time in vain for hired lodgings, 
at Jast practised the following finesse to obtain a 
shelter for herself and offspring. Observing a 
notice of lodgings to Jet, in a house situated next 
to a churchyard, she ordered her children to play 
in the churchyard while she inquired respecting 
The first question on entering 
the threshold was, ‘* Madam, have you any chil- 


dren?” to which she replied, in a saint-like and 
pathetic tone, “‘ They are all in the churchyard.” 
The effect was instantaneous—writings were 
drawn up—the rooms secured, and the lady came 
to take possession of them. 
horror-struck on beholding her children, and re- 


The hostess was 


fused them admittance; but nothing being said 


on this point * in the bond,” she was fain obliged 
to make a virtue of necessity, and make the best 
of a had bargain. 


CONNUBIALITIES. 


Ir is the hardest thing in love to feign it where 
itis not, or hide it where it is; but it is easier 
counterfeited than concealed. 

The face of her we love is the fairest of sights, 
and her voice the sweetest harmony in the world. 

A man is more reserved in his friend’s concerns 
than his own; a woman on the contrary, keeps 
her own secret better than another’s. 

A woman will think herself slighted if she is 
not courted, yet pretends to know herself too 
well to believe your flattery. 

Absence is to love, what fasting is to the body ; 
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a little stimulates it, but a long abstinence is 
fatal. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the 
greatest treasure, contentment; the greatest pos- 
session, health ; the greatest ease, is sleep; and 
the greatest medicine, a true friend. 

OTWAY’S VENICE PRESERVED. 
“Tr is pretty well known,” says Campbell, “that 
Otway founded his tragedy on St. Real’s history 
of the Venetian conspiracy in 1618. Nearly the 
whole of the dramatis persone are real persons. 
Belvidera, however, is fictitious. The real Renault 
was no villain, and the real Pierre was privately 
strangled on board his own ship, by order of the 
Venetian senate. The prose and true Jaffier was 
not melted in his faith to the conspiracy by a 
woman’s tears, but was struck with compunction 
during a city jubilee, when he contrasted its gaye- 
ty with the horrors and massacres that would re- 
sult from the plot. Otway’s Jaffier is eventually 
more pathetic and dramatic, but St. Real’s history 
is wonderfully impressive. Voltaire compares its 


author to Sallust, and not unworthily.” 
s 


ASAFOEDITA. 

Tuis plant is a production of the eastern part of 
Persia. Its stem is from one to two and a half 
feet ia height; the leaves resemble those of the 
Indian beet-root, and when ripe produces a cauli- 
flower-like head of a light straw color. The 
milky juice extracted near the root congeals into 
the well-known gum, of which each plant yields 
about a pound; but the plants themselves, espe- 
cially when young, are prized as a high delicacy 
by the natives, who stew or roast the stem, and 
boil or fry the head and leaves with clarified but- 
ter. In this way its smell is even stronger and 
more rank than when in the form of a drug, and 
none but those accustomed to it can endure its 
offensive effluvia. 





A PRIZE AND A PUZZLE. 
TueE following is comprised of perfect lines from thirty-two 
different poets,all of whom, with one exception,have long been 
mingled with the dust, and we will give one year’s subscrip- 
tion of the “Illustrated Magazine” to any person who can 
restore to each author his appropriate line, with the credit 
accompanying. 

Once more I dare to rouse the sounding string, 

When fear, remorse and shame the bosom wring ; 

Wild to my heart he filial pulses glow, 

Like a dull stream o’ercharged my sorrows flow ; 

The savage monsters bend their speedy way, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day; 

The moping ow] does to the moon complain 

O’er all thy works, only that he might reign: 

And tattered coats of arms send back the sounds, 

A perfect harmony of swect compounds. 

Come to my aid, celestial Wisdom come! 

To point our path, and light us to our home, 

And give our conduct to the waves and wind, 

And range through wilds of pleasure unconfined. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 

That dims his sight, and shortens his survey, 

Invites us still, but shifts as we pursue, 

And e’en in penance planning sins anew ; 

So what our earth and what our heaven denies, 

The world may search in vain with all their eyes ; 

While luxury and wealth, like war and peace, 

For their advantage sacrifice your ease ; 

But, though we must obey when heaven commands, 

And slowly pace and point with trembling hands, 

Where the tall oak his spreading arms entwines, 

And deems it shame if he to peace inclines, 

*Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave— 

Snore to the mu:murs of th’ Atlantic wave. 

But now, alas! we live too late in time, 

Defiled with many a black and monstrous crime ; 

Pride’s thought sublime, and beauty’s kindling bloom, 

Are called by death to hear their doom ; 

But then to die and go we know not—where 

Forms turns to music, clouds to smiles and air. 

- —_—-—— 

' THE LAST SUPPER. 
Mr. Dick has at last finished his great print of “ The Last 
Supper,” which he has been engaged upon for more than two 
| years past, and which is a copy of Raphael Morghen’s cele- 
| brated engraving from Leonardo da Vinci’s great master- 
| piece upon the same subject. We do not hesitate to pro- 





OUR PLATES. ; : 
Tuk first plate of the present number—Narol.Eon IN Prison | Nounce it the most elaborately finished engraving that ever 
| came from the burin of an American artist, and but little, if 


—illustrates an event in the Great Captain's life which will | ‘ 
be found on page 199. at all inferior to Morghen’s. It is alike creditable to the arts 
in this country as it is to the enterprize and skill of Mr. Dick, 


The second plate—THE DatLy TEacHER—illustrates a | ; 
| and we are right well pleased to state that orders for copies 








very capital story of Mrs. Hall’s, that commences on page | 


212. 

Our third plate is the ResipENcE oF JuDGE HALLIBURTON, 
author of Sam Slick, in the pretty town of Windsor, Nova 
Scotia. It is a small but elegant structure, delightfully situ- 
ated on an eminence, which commands a noble prospect of 
the whole township. It is surrounded by thriving planta- 
tions of beech, white maple, poplar, juniper and other orna- 
mental trees. The private houses of Windsor are numerous 
and tastefully built, and have, with few exceptions, large 
gardens and orchards attached to them. 

Tie subject of our fourth plate is THe Dutcn Skaters. 
During days of festival the inhabitants of the many-chaneled 
Netherlands avail themselves of the chrystal surface. For 
purposes of business the canals then serve as high roads, and 
the inhabitants skate from village to village, and from town 
to town, with astonishing rapidity. Thompson, in his sea- 
sons, thus graphically describes the custom: 

** Where the Rhine, 
Branched out in many a Jong canal, extends 
From every province swarming, void of care, 
Batavia rushes forth, and as they sweep, 
On sounding skates, a thousand different ways, 
In circling poise, swift as the winds along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy.” 


already come in faster than they can be supplied, as the pub- 

| lisher has been at immense expense to render the print as 

; perfect as possible. The subject has been engraved once be- 

| fore in this country, but in a style immeasurably below the 
present plate. The price is but five dollars—a mere item, 
compared with its real value. 

Sir David Wilkie, in writing upon this subject, remarks : 
“The Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci drew my attention 
at Milan, but here Time has even been more unsparing than 

| is his wont; a shadow is now all that remains of this great 
| work, and that so faint, that even the substance of the origi- 
| nal picture has become a question, whether fresco, tempera, 
|or oil; but to show the immortality of mind, when such a 
| thing does exist in a picture, over the frail material in which 
it is embodied, this masterpiece, in its very ruin, has been re- 
| vived, and seems destined to enjoy a wide posthumous exis- 
tence in the well-known admirable engraving of Raphael 
Morghen, long after the wall upon which it was painted has 
crumbled into dust.” 
Da Vinci was very eminent as a painter, and died in 1590. 
Morghen was born in Naples in 1756, became a pupil under 
the celebrated Volpato, and afterward arose to eminence as 
a professor of the graphic art. Among the most remarkable 
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of his works are the Transfiguration, from Raphael ; a Mag- 
dalen from Murillo; a head of the Saviour, from Da Vinci, 
the Monument of Clement Thirteenth, from Canova, These- 
us vanquishing the Minotaur; and the Last Supper. 
lf 
NEW BOOKS. 

Tae LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By 
Thomas Carlyle. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broad- 
way, forming numbers 39, 40, 41, 42 of the “ Library of Choice 
Reading.” This is a truly valuable work, and the first Ame- 
rican edition. It fills up a great biank in the history of Eng- 
land, and is destined to become popular with historians and 
scholars, though the volumes are tathered by one of the most 
affected writers of the age, whom we respect for his talent, 
but deprecate for his taste. We are no believers in that po- 
pularity which is acquired by affecting singularities, and are 
rather apt to doubt the reputation of that author who forces 
himself into notice through boisterousness anda devil-me- 
care style, in spite of every rule of decency, and respect for 
his reader. In some things we are an admirer of Carlyle, 
and have heard froin others high opinions in his praise, though 
we must say that his ideas come tattling out like “ peas 
upon atrencher,” or like frisking lambs, ‘‘ hop-it-to-skip,” or 
rattletebany, rub-be-dub-dub, ratty-tah-tah-tah! Sometimes 
he is elnqnent, soaring to airy regions, now ‘‘as a wounded 
snake, drags his slow length along;” at one time simple 
enough for a child’s understanding, at another so confused 
with misticism that no mental eye can pierce him. This is 
Carlyle, yet he is popular, and will ever find readers and ad- 
mirers—yea, imitators. Ie is like nobody but himself, and 
for that reason we like occasionally to rattle off pages of his 
sonorous, double-bass English. Of the letters and speeches 
of Cromwell he has succeeded in making a decidedly great 
work ; he has rescued from oblivion relics that might have 
remained for centuries, covered with the rubbish and refuse 
of old drawers and cabinets ; and for this has he toiled faith- 
fully and courageously, and his success has been as great as 
his fondest wishes could have anticipated. The book forms 
the best history of England during that eventful period that 
has ever come within our ken, and as such we commend it 
to the attentive perusal of every man. 

Tue PILGRIM IN THE SHADOW OF THE JUNGFRAW. By 
George B. Cheever. Wiley & Putnam. This is a very neat- 
ly written and interesting book—among the best of its class, 





and 
Tue ALPS AND THE Rune, by J.T. Headley, from the 


same publishers, is another book of wanderings by a gentle- 
man who has already made himself popular by his letters 
from Italy. These two works, which form the tenth and 
eleventh numbers of Wiley & Putnam’s “ Library of Ame- 
rican Books,” are in every way worthy of the series to which 
they belong, and will be found full of entertaining and in- 
structive matter. 

The Metopiés oF G. P. Morris have been published in a 
neat miniature edition by Paine & Burgess, 62 John street. 
The press has always differed in opinion respeeting the poeti- 
cal abilities of the General, and we doubt not but he has ex- 
perience enough to know that the prejudices of the editorial 
fraternity go for naught, when the heart and sentiment of 
the public are with the author. We have no room for a crit- 
icism, nor need we give any, for our belles and our beaux 
—aye, and the people, from the Aroostook to Texas— 
have pronounced his songs popular, and not a few of them 
have been sung over every piano in the country, having been 
wedded to delicious airs by sume of the most popular musical 
composers of the day. Indeed, there has been no poet of 
our country who has been so truly popular, as a song writer, 
as General Morris, and his gentlemanly qualities, to those 
who are acquainted with him, forbid anything like jealousy 
or iil nature. 

Ramo.es ey Lanp anp Waren, from the press of Paine & 
Burgess, 69 John street, is a neatly got up volume of 216 
pages, consisting of notes of travel in Cuba and Mexico, in- 
cluding a canal voyage up the river Panuco, and researches 
among theruins of Tamaulipas, and other places of interest 
This work is from the pen of B. M. Norman, author of “Ram- 
bles in Yucatan,” and he has succeeded in Alling it with in- 








| cident and narrative which cannot fail to entertain and in- 
struct. The book is illustrated with several plates of scenes, 
ancient ruins, antiquities, sculpture, &c. 

MonTEzuMa, the Last of the Aztecs: an historical romance 
on the Conquest of Mexico. By Edward Maturin. Two 
volumes deuodecimo. New York: Paine & Burgess, 60 
John street. 

This is an exceedingly captivating and well-written book, 
upon a subject of great interest, and rich with the most glit- 
tering materials of romance, and the author has made the 
most of the boundless resources before him. We know not 
where there is a better ficld for poet or novelist, and we only 
marvel that our writers have not oftener sought it. We do 
not hesitate in recommending the work to all the lovers of 
this species of literature, and believe when they have read 
itthat they will not hesitate in acknowledging their indebted- 
ness to the accomplished author. 

From the prolific press ofthe Harpers we have received the 
following works: 

Horrman’s Poems, in a very neat form. Many of these 
are already popularand will become identified with American 
literature. The longest poem of the volume is “ The Vigil 
of Faith,” a legend of the Adirondach Mountains, which pos- 
sesses much strength and beauty. Eros and Anteros is a 
collection of several sweet songs, expressive of the tender 
passion. We are proud of these poems in one particular re- 
spect—they are truly American, and we deny what some En- 
glish critic has snarlingly insinuated, ¢hat they are at all 
Tom Moorish. 

THE PracTICcAL ASTRONOMER. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 
We have always been an admirer of the writings of this gen- 
tleman, and popularity keeps on his side wherever he is 
known. He isa profound thinker and a devout Christian. 
His works al] tend to illustrate the simplest as well as sub- 
limest principles of philosophy, and, while they instruct, can- 
not fai] to enlighten, The present volume comprises illus- 
trations of light and colors, practical descriptions of all kinds 
of telescopes, the use of the equatorial transit, circular and 
other astronomical instruments, a particular account of the 
Earl of Rosse’s large telescopes, and a variety of other to- 
pics connected with astronomy. It is illustrated with about 
one hundred engravings, and forms the fifth number of the 
“Miscellany.” It isa valuable book for all classes, but par- 
ticularly as a work of instruction for the young. 

THE Lire oF Mozart, by Edward Holmes, forms the 
fourth number of * Harpers’ New Miscellany,” and from the 
manner it has been received by the English press, we do not 
doubt its claim to intrinsic merit. We have not had time to 
read it, but if its matter be at all equal to the theme, it must 
prove one of the most readable books of the season. 

Love, a Tale of Venice, and MEsMERIsM, a Mystery—two 
tales by Iforace Smith, Esq., author of “‘ Brambletye House,” 
&c. &c.—have been published by Harper & Brothers. Mr. 
Smith attained a popularity years ago, as a graphic and vigor- 
ous writer. In his preface the author, not intending to at- 
tempt another novel, takes advantage of “the privilege 
granted to an actor on his last appearance, of expressing his 
gratitude to the public for the favor which has been conced- 
ed to his humble performances.” 

AscaNnto, or the Sculptor’s Apprentices. From the French 
of Alex. Dumas. Thisis an historical novel of the sixteenth 
century, and is spoken of as being one of the best from the 
| pen of this writer, whose reputation alone ought to sell a 
| large edition of the work. 

Tue Lapy or Mixan, or Fidelity unto Death. Edited by 
Mrs. Thompson. A very thrilling romance of the fourteenth 




















century. 
The ILLUMINATED BIBLE of the same publishers has reach- 
ed its forty-seventh number, and is now nearly completed. 
It will be the most magnificent edition of this Book of Books 
ever issued from the American press, and we advise our 
friends to procure early copies, in order to secure the best 
impressions. 
The ILLUSTRATED WANDERING Jew, from the same house, 
deserves high praise for its artistic merit, and the elegant 
| style in which it is produced. A few more numbers will 
‘ complete it. 
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